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CHAPTER  I. 


It  seemed  to  Lucy,  after  she  liad  finally  closed 
the  garden-door,  and  when  the  retreating  footsteps 
of  her  faithful  friend  had  died  away  in  the 
distance,  as  if  all  communication  with  the  outer 
world, — its  loves,  its  ambitions,  and  its  crowding 
hopes, — was  cut  off  for  ever. 

She  paused  before  retracing  her  steps  to  the 
front-door,  and  contemplated  the  quiet,  sleepy 
little  house  from  under  the  drooping  branches  of 
the  great  lime-tree,  which  stood  like  a  sentinel 
just  inside  the  wall  of  the  garden. 

How  could  she  ever  return  to  this  dull,  sub- 
urban, *  middle-class  '  life,  and  endure  the  tedium 
of  its  monotonous  days  and  nights,  unilluminated 
by  the  hopes — delusive  hopes,  for  the  most  part, 
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it  is  true — whicli  had  shed  their  rays  upon  her 
path  for  more  than  a  year,  hallowing  and  ideal- 
izing an  existence  which  must  have  appeared  dull 
and  prosaic  enough  when  looked  at  from  the 
outside  ? 

It  is  the  inner  vision,  however,  which  lends 
enchantment  to  surrounding  objects,  and  those 
beings  who  derive  the  truest  of  their  enjoyments 
from  purely  imaginary  sources,  would  certainly  be 
to  be  envied,  if  only  they  could  bring  more 
philosophy  to  bear  upon  the  discovery  of  their 
delusion.     To 

'  Cloy  the  hungry  edge  of  appetite 
By  hare  imagination  of  a  feast,' 

is  disappointing,  certainly,  when  we  have  found 
out  that  there  is  no  feast  forthcoming,  but,  even 
then,  there  is  the  consolation  of  thinking  that  it 
might  not  have  been  worth  the  eating  ! 

Lucy,  however,  was,  as  yet,  a  mere  novice 
in  all  things, — philosophy  included, — and  the 
view  of  her  future,  as  it  was  then  presented 
to  her,  seemed  to  be  lonely  and  loveless  in  the 
extreme. 

The  latch-key,  with  its  ^dangling  fellow' 
beneath,  was  still  in  the  lock,  and,  with  a  sigh, 
she  was  about  to  remove  it,  when  the  sound  of 


approaching  wheels  arrested  her  attention.  It 
proceeded  from  the  right,  as  she  was  then  stand- 
ing, the  opposite  direction  to  that  taken  by  Lord 
Behnorris.  An  empty  '  hansom/  evidently,  by 
the  leisurely  pace,  going  back  to  the  cab-stand  in 
the  town. 

What  a  pity  it  had  not  appeared  a  little  earlier 
upon  the  scene,  as  then  Lord  Belmorris  would 
have  been  spared  the  fatigue  of  a  long  midnight- 
walk,  for  it  was  unlikely  that  he  would  fall  ia 
with  one,  at  least  for  some  time.  She  reopened 
the  door,  and  went  out  into  the  road.  The  driver 
glanced  back  at  her,  and  held  out  his  whip  inter- 
rogativety.  No ;  she  was  not  in  want  of  a  cab, 
so  she  shook  her  head. 

Unfortunately,  Lord  Belmorris  was  completely 
out  of  sight.  She  remembered,  now,  that  he  had 
always  been  a  fast  walker.  She  bethought  her 
that  she  might  have  explained  to  the  cabman,  as 
he  passed,  that  he  would  see  a  gentleman,  further 
on,  who  was  in  want  of  a  cab,  but  she  could  only 
have  done  this  now,  by  going  some  way  down  the 
road  and  calling  after  him. 

She  turned  again  to  her  silent  home, — sadly, 
and  rather  reluctantly, — but  before  she  had  time 
to  re- cross  the  footpath,  she  heard  the  gate  of 
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*  The  Aspens '  swing  upon  its  hinges,  and  a  tall 
figure  stepped  out  into  the  road,  apparently  with 
the  object  of  hailing  the  retreating  cab,  or  of 
looking  out  for  another. 

No  need  of  the  'friendly  light  of  stars,'  to 
enable  Lucy  to  recognise  that  famiHar  form  !  It 
was  Anthony  Hepburn,  the  man  upon  whom  she 
had  lavished  all  the  affection  of  which  her  girlish 
heart  was  capable,  looking  out  for  a  cab,  to  take 
him  from  the  presence  of  his  affianced  wife,  with 
whom  he  had  probably  been  sitting  far  into  the 
summer  night ! 

Crushed  and  humiliated  at  this  thought,  Lucy 
shrank  back  into  the  shadow  of  the  doorway  like 
a  wounded  spirit.  But  he  had  already  perceived 
her,  and  in  another  instant  he  was  at  her  side. 

*Lucy!' 

There  was  a  ring  of  something  very  like 
anguish  in  his  voice  which  quite  took  her  aback. 
If  she  had  had  time  to  make  conjectures,  she 
would  have  expected  him  to  be  self-possessed  and 
formal  in  manner ;  seeming  a  little  sarcastic,  per- 
haps, and  embittered ;  but  this  merely  out  of 
compliment,  and  because  it  would  not  seem  quite 
decent  to  flaunt  any  signs  of  happiness  in  the 
sight  of  so  miserable  a  victim.     By-and-by  (if  she 
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could  have  found  Toice  to  blame  or  reproacli),  he 
would  have  been  primed,  no  doubt,  with  wise, 
sorrowful  saws,  having  reference  to  the  passing 
nature  of  all  pleasant  things ;  mixed  up  with  a 
good  deal  of  trite,  worldly  wisdom,  with  here  and 
there  a  stray  phrase  to  the  effect  that  she  knefir 
nothing  at  all,  as  yet,  not  even  what  was  in  her 
own  heart,  and  that  some  day  she  would  arrive  at 
the  conclusion  that  he  had  acted  entirely  for  the 
best 

This,  from  what  she  knew,  or  fancUd  she  knew, 
of  his  disposition,  was  what  she  would  have  an- 
ticipated, had  she  foreseen  any  such  meeting.  To 
see  him  thus, — haggard,  broken, — looking  and 
speaking  like  one  who  had  actually  loved  and 
suffered,  filled  her  with  pity  and  astonishment. 
A  feeling  of  intense  tenderness  flooded  her  whole 
being,  causing  her  to  forgive  him,  upon  the  iostant, 
for  all  the  sorrow  she  had  borne,  with  this  first 
consciousness  that  he,  too,  had  suffered. 

And  yet, —  so  complex,  and  involved,  is  the 
nature  of  even  the  most  ingenuous  of  women, — 
because  these  evidences  that  she  was  still  beloved, 
gave,  as  it  were,  new  lile  to  every  nerve  and  fibre 
of  her  being, — she  was  enabled  to  find  strength 
sufficient  to  ieeniy  at  least,  to  be  calm  and  un- 
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moved,  when  tlie  man  for  whose  coming  she  had 
been  hoping  and  praying  for  the  whole  evening, 
stood  beside  her  at  last. 

'  Yes  ? '  she  answered  quietly,  when  he  called 
her  by  name.  ^  What  do  you  want  with  "Lucy,'* 
now?' 

'  IVant  you,'  he  said,  '  in  every  way  in  which 
a  man  can  want  a  woman.  I  have  been  lost  and 
wretched  without  you ! ' 

Two  youths,  who  passed  by  at  this  moment, 
stared  back,  curiously ;  surprised,  no  doubt,  at 
seeing  the  tall  gentleman  in  the  white  neck-tie, 
and  the  young  lady  in  the  evening  dress,  engaged, 
seemingly,  in  such  an  earnest  midnight  con- 
versation. 

*  Come  inside,'  said  Anthony,  as  he  pushed 
open  the  door,  and  he  drew  her  into  the  quiet 
little  garden  of  her  own  home. 

There  was  a  bench  underneath  the  drooping 
branches  of  the  sentinel  lime,  and  here  they  sat 
down. 

'  Speak  to  me,'  he  whispered,  taking  both  her 
hands, — *  for  God's  sake  be  like  your  own  self  ! 
Don't  you  care  for  me  any  longer  ? ' 

*  What  can  it  signify  to  you,  now,'  she  asked, 
bitterly,  '  whether  I  care  about  you  or  not  ?' 
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For  all  answer,  lie  made  as  though  he  would 
fold  her  in  his  arms,  but  she  thrust  him  from  her. 

'  Oh,  no,  no  ! '  she  cried,  warding  him  off ;  '  not 
when  you  have  just  come  straight  from  her  ! ' 

*  Listen,  Lucy,'  he  protested  eagerly;  '  I  have 
not  come  straight  from  her  !  I  have  not  seen  her 
for  weeks.  She  is  away  at  the  seaside.  On  my 
honour  she  is  not  here  ! ' 

'Ah,  don't  talk  about  "honour!"'  she  ex- 
claimed, feeling,  all  the  same,  that  she  could 
believe  his  words.  *  What  can  have  brought  you 
here  but  this  ?  It  was  not  to  see  me  that  you 
came  !  You  must  have  passed  this  house  often  and 
often,  and  you  have  been  to  her  and  not  to  me  ! ' 

*  Because  I  would  not  come  to  you  straight 
from  her,  or  because  I  could  not  come  to  you  first, 
knowing  that  I  must  go  to  her  afterwards. 
Because,  too,  I  could  not  have  told  you  that  I  was 
free  from  my  promise,  made  years  ago,  before  I 
had  ever  seen  your  sweetest  face  !  But  to-night 
they  sent  to  me  to  say  the  child  was  ill.  I  had  no 
intention  whatever  of  coming  down  here,  I  was 
dining  at  a  club,  having  been  only  in  London  a 
few  hours.  I  came  on  here  at  once,  and  have 
been  here  ever  since.  This  is  the  truth,  I  swear 
to  you  ! ' 
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'AVTiy  isn't  the  motlier  with  her  own  child 
when  it  is  ill  ? ' 

'  Why,  indeed  ?  She's  away  somewhere, — 
angry, — offended,  because  I  cannot  at  once  fall  in 
with  her  views.  The  child  has  been  neglected, 
and  left  to  ignorant  people  who  don't  understand 
her.  She  felt  the  loss  of  her  Indian  nurse  dread- 
fully, and  has  been  pining  ever  since,  being  a  child 
capable  of  intense  affection.' 

'She  inherits  this,  I  suppose,  from  her 
mother?'  Lucy  found  courage  to  venture  with 
bitterness. 

*From  \iQV  father y  I  fear,'  he  answered,  speak- 
ing sadly  and  regretfully.  '  Ah,  Lucy ! '  he  went 
on,  after  a  pause  ;  *  don't  let  me  make  you  hard, 
and  cynical,  and  embittered,  for  Heaven's  sake ! 
Can't  you  understand  ?  Surely  you  must  know, 
— ^you  must  have  read  about  it  in  books, — that  a 
man  may  be  bound  to  make  reparation  for  a 
wrong  done  long  ago?  He  may  have  become 
entangled,  when  quite  a  lad,  by  circumstances 
which  had  nothing  whatever  to  do  with  real 
aifection, — as  he  may  come  to  understand  it  later, 
— and  so,  he  may  have  a  hard  fight  to  obtain  his 
freedom,  even  although  he  ma}^  detest  his  chains? 
Answer  me,'  he  continued  earnestly,  as  she  still 
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remained  silent.  '  Be  my  own  kind,  gentle,  for- 
giving Lucy  !  Tell  me  that  you  can  imagine  such 
a  case,  and  some  miserable  wretch  condemned  to 
pay  thus  dearly  for  the  folly  of  a  moment,  because 
of  circumstances?'  .... 

But  all  feelings  of  bitterness  and  resentment 
had  vanished  from  Lucy's  heart.  It  was  only  by 
an  effort,  indeed,  that  she  had  been  enabled  to 
harbour  any  such  sentiments  at  all.  By  calling 
to  mind  some  of  the  phrases  of  Adeliza's  '  plain 
speaking,' — her  remarks,  for  instance,  to  the  effect 
that  she  had  been  '  made  a  perfect  fool  of  '  before 
all  her  relations, — she  had  succeeded,  until  now, 
in  preserving  an  appearance  of  anger  and  wounded 
pride, — but  she  could  wear  the  mask  no  longer. 

Mingling  with  the  love  of  a  good  woman, 
there  is,  almost  always,  a  touch  of  something 
maternal ;  and,  strange  as  the  assertion  may  appear 
at  the  onset,  this  sentiment  is  usually  the  more 
dominant  in  the  love  of  a  good  woman  when  she 
is  very  young.  Perhaps  it  may  be  merely  a  con- 
tinuation of  what  she  felt,  only  some  few  short 
years  ago,  for  her  doll,  *  for  bachelor-bullfinch  or 
gay  gold  fish,'  or  for  anything  else  she  once 
fondled  and  petted,  and  stood  towards  in  the 
position    of    a    Providence.       Or,   perhaps,    the 
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material  alloy  which  often  commingles  with  more 
matured  passion,  although  it  may  serve,  like  the 
copper  in  our  gold  coinage,  to  strengthen  and 
make  endurable  what  might  have  proved  too 
ductile  and  susceptible  without  it,  is  apt,  to  a 
certain  extent,  to  smother  and  outweigh  those 
sentiments  which  are  purely  miselfish  and  ideal. 

Be  this  how  it  may,  Lucy,  seeing  the  man 
upon  whom  she  had  become  dependent  for  all 
that  seemed  to  make  existence  desirable,  thus 
humbled  and  abased  before  her,  striving  to  excuse 
himself,  so  as  not  to  appear,  in  her  eyes,  to  be  too 
utterly  erring  and  unworthy,  explaining,  pleading, 
craving  for  her  pardon  and  her  forbearance, 
realized,  only,  that  her  previous  affection  for  him 
was  confirmed  and  intensified.  Her  whole  being 
was  his  to  hold  or  to  loose,  as  it  seemed  good  unto 
him,  whilst  the  present  blissful  consciousness  that 
she  was  near  him  once  more,  triumphed,  for  the 
moment,  over  all  her  fears  for  the  miserable 
future. 

^  Try — try  to  understand  how  it  all  happened! ' 
he  pleaded,  taking  her  hands  in  his  again  and 
drawing  her  towards  him.  '  It  had  nothing  to 
do  with  love  like  tJiis  ! ' 

*  But  she  loved  you,  I  suppose  ?  ' 
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Lucy  felt  impelled  to  ask  tliis  question  by  a 
variety  of  mixed  feelings,  all  of  them  essentially 
feminine.  From  a  wish  to  know,  for  certain, 
that  another  had  once  been  as  weak  and  helpless 
in  his  hands  as  nhe  now  was.  From  a  yearning 
after  the  consolation  which  might  be  afforded  by 
the  consciousness  that  she  had  triumphed  over 
this  other — in  one  sense,  at  least, — in  spite  of  ob- 
stacles ;  and,  finally,  from  that  strange  propensity 
for  self-torture  which  so  often  lures  a  woman  on 
to  know  the  worst, — when  the  worst  may  prove 
more  bitter  to  her  than  death. 

*  I  suppose,'  he  answered,  '  that  she  may  care 
for  me  in  her  way.  I  shoidd  act  differently  if 
I  knew  that  she  did  not.' 

*  You  don't  wish  to  be  unkind,  then,  to  those 
who  love  you  ?  You  are  not  really  heartless,  and 
cruel,  and  unfeeling  ?  ' 

Then,  before  he  had  had  time  to  answer  her, 
yielding  to  what  seemed  like  a  supreme  and 
incont reliable  expression  of  sorrowful  renuncia- 
tion, she  passed  her  hand  gently  over  his  face, 
smoothing  back  his  hair  lingeringly  and  regret- 
fully, with  the  compassionate  maternal  instinct 
warm  at  her  heart,  and  the  tears  born  of  tender- 
ness and  despair  starting  to  her  eyes. 
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He  snatclied  eagerly  at  lier  caressing  hand, 
and  covered  it  with  kisses.  Mingling  with  his 
kisses,  warm,  passionate  words — words  which  have 
been  uttered  by  so  many  lovers — fell  from  his 
lips. 

He  drew  her  to  him  and  rested  his  head  upon 
her  bosom.  He  seemed  to  be  as  much  unnerved 
and  overcome  as  if  he  had  been  a  woman. 

Lucy  was  surprised,  and  a  little  frightened,  at 
seeing  his  emotion;  but  yet  to  know  that  he 
was  'near — so  neaVy  was  the  greatest  of  all 
possible  joys. 

*  This  is  happiness, — this  is  home, — this  is 
love !  '  he  murmured  with  a  sigh,  as  of  some 
hunted  and  tortured  creature,  that  has,  at  last, 
found  sanctuary. 

Lucy's  heart,  beating  beneath  so  dear  a  bur- 
den, awoke  to  all  the  intenser  mysteries  of 
human  passion  unrevealed  to  her  until  then. 

'  Ah,  why  are  you  not  free  ? '  she  asked 
despairingly.  *  How  am  I  to  go  on  living 
without  you?' 

For  all  answer,  he  lifted  his  head  and  joined 
his  lips  to  hers. 

She  had  neither  the  will  nor  the  strength  to 
resist  him.     How  long  they  remained  thus,  locked 
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in  one  another's  arms,  neither  of  tlieni  could  ever 
have  told.  So  still  and  so  silent  were  they,  that 
anyone  peeping  over  the  grey  wall,  and  through 
the  quivering  leaves  of  the  sentinel  lime-tree, 
might  have  taken  them,  in  the  uncertain  light, 
for  two  figures  sculptured  out  of  granite  or 
marble — *Hero  and  Leander,'  perhaps,  clinging 
despairingly  together,  or  some  other  classical  or 
mythological  group,  set  out  in  a  garden  by  way 
of  ornament. 

The  two  tail-stars,  however,  of  the  ubiquitous 
Great  Bear  were  the  only  eyes  that  could  have 
penetrated  their  leafy  retreat,  and  had  this  con- 
stellation been,  indeed,  the  four  -  footed  beast 
which  it  so  little  resembles,  (for  I  could  never 
perceive  much  likeness),  he  would  surely  not 
have  been  at  the  trouble  of  turning  round  his 
head  in  order  to  look  down  upon  a  sight  which 
he  must  have  seen  before  so  often — in  so  many 
gardens,  kingdoms,  and  cKmes!  .  .  .  The  sight 
of  two  finite  beings  striking  the  first  chord  of 
that  entrancing  music  which  must  go  on  re-echo- 
ing through  the  spheres  as  long  as  there  are  men 
and  women  on  earth,  and  stars  in  heaven. 
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CPIAPTER  II. 

Anthony  Hepburn  was  the  first  to  break  tlie 
silence.  He  rose  from  the  bench  and  shook 
himself,  as  a  man  might  do  who  awakens  from 
a  dream. 

*  I  ought  never  to  see  you,  or  speak  to  you, 
or  touch  you,'  he  said,  '  till  I  can  tell  you  I  am 
free — till  I  can  make  you  quite  my  own.' 

*  You  will  be  free,  then,  some  day  ? '  Lucy 
asked,  speaking  also  with  the  manner  of  a  person 
descending  upon  earth  from  other  spheres. 

*  I  can  never  feel  free  of  responsibility  whilst 
that  person  lives, — or  her  child,'  he  answered; 
*but  I  might  be  free  to  marry  if  she  would 
release  me  from  a  promise  which  I  made  her 
before  I  knew  what  such  a  promise  might  entail. 
It  is  not  binding  in  law,  and,  for  this  very  reason, 
I  feel  bound  to  keep  it ;  but  there  are  moments 
when  the  sacrifice  seems  almost  too  great.  Then, 
again,  there  are  times  when  fresh  complications 
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seem  to  drive  me  to  it.  Ah,  Lucy ! '  he  exclaimed, 
suddenly  changing  to  a  tone  of  supplication, 
'have  mercy  upon  me!  Forgive  me  if  3'ou 
can  !  God  knows  what  I  feel  when  I  think  that 
I  have  made  you  suffer ! ' 

'  Can  nothing  help  us  ?  ' 

She  rose  from  the  garden- seat  and  looked  up 
at  him  earnestly  as  he  stood  before  her  in  the 
warm  summer  night. 

'  Yes ;  one  or  two  events  that  might  happen, 
could.  This  is  what  has  made  me  go  on  tempo- 
rising,— hoping, — deluding  myself, — until  I  ended 
by  almost  forgetting,  sometimes,  the  position  in 
which  I  was  placed  through  my  own  folly ;  and 
now  I  seem  suddenly  to  be  hemmed  in  and  en- 
compassed upon  every  side.  I  have  written ;  I 
have  made  one  last  effort.  If  I  am  free,  I  shall 
come  to  my  darling  at  once  ;  if  I  am  not,  I  must 
never  see  her  again.' 

*  Never  ? '  the  word  escaped  her  like  a  cry  of 
pain ;  '  oh,  it  cannot  be  meant  that  we  are  to  be 
quite  parted  ! ' 

'  Perhaps  not,'  he  answered  in  an  altered  tone, 
— reckless,  rather  than  despairing;  'perhaps  it  was 
meant  that  I  should  take  you  here,  now,  to-night, 
for  my  very  own !     Perhaps  I  am  acting  like  a 
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fool  to  let  you  pass  out  of  my  life.  Man  arranged 
marriages,  and  ordained  that  tliere  should  be 
priests  and  shrines,  but  God,  alone^  has  taught 
lis  how  io  love  !  Which  voice  should  be  the  most 
sacred  ? ' 

Awed  by  something  tragical  in  his  manner, 
and  feeling,  just  then,  in  no  mood  for  theological 
discussion,  Lucy  remained  silent. 

*  I  have  made  all  sorts  of  wild  plans,'  he  went 
on,  *  at  times  !  I  have  thought  of  every  possible 
way  by  which  we  might  be  together  in  the  future. 
This  way,  amongst  others ;  of  fulfilling  my 
promise — marrying  this  woman,  making  over  to 
her  everything  I  possess,  except  just  enough  to 
set  me  up  in  another  land,  and  then,  of  leaving 
her  at  the  church- door,  and  taking  you  with  me 
across  the  seas — to  Australia,  or  New  Zealand, 
somewhere,  anywhere,  to  be  my  own  real  darling 
wife,  in  a  new  home,  under  bluer  skies,  where 
there  would  be  nothing  to  remind  us  of  the  miser- 
able past,  and  where  we  might  look  forward  to  a 
future  such  as  I  sometimes  dream  of.  Here,  how- 
ever, I  fear  it  can  only  come  in  a  dream.  "Would 
you  come  away  with  me,  my  Lucy,  if  I  asked  you  ?' 

Lucy  realized,  in  this  supreme  moment,  that, 
for  the  bare  hope  of  being  with  this  man  always, 
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of  waking  to  look  upon  his  face,  of  watching  his 
coming  and  going  to  and  fro  during  the  day,  and 
then  of  feeling  that  in  the  darkness  of  the  night 
he  would  not  be  divided  from  her;  she  would 
journey,  willingly,  to  the  uttermost  ends  of  the 
earth,  daring  shame,  poverty,  and  all  other  mis- 
fortunes, which  would  not  seem  to  her  to  be  like 
misfortunes  then.  "Was  this,  indeed,  the  voice  of 
Gocly  as  Anthony  had  just  called  it,  speaking 
within  her,  or  the  voice  of  that  same  Arch- Tempter 
who  had  whispered  once  too  often  in  the  willing 
ear  of  a  woman,  in  the  good  old  antediluvian 
time,  and  in  a  larger  and  much  more  luxuriant 
garden  than  this  poor  little  *  acre  of  earth '  in 
the  London  suburbs  ?  .  .  . 

Alas,  in  all  times,  climes,  and  gardens,  this 
whisper,  be  it  of  God,  or  of  the  devil,  has  made 
itself  heard  in  the  unruly  heart  of  Man !  In 
the  heart  of  Woman,  too,  when  it  has  been  lured 
into  beating  in  such  tender  unison  with  his. 

*  Loves  of  all  shades  and  colours, — many  voiced, 
With  song-notes  variable  as  the  birds' 
By  sunny  shores,  and  under  bluer  skies 
Beguiled  and  won ! ' 

My  business,  however,  is  only  with  the  loves 
of  Anthony  and  Lucy. 

VOL.  III.  c 
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Antliony  took  Lucy  again  in  his  arms,  and 
drew  her  to  his  lips. 

The  *  old,  old,  story  '  once  more  !  The  sight 
of  which  the  '  Great  Bear '  must  have  grown 
weary  even  unto  death,  if  only  he  had  been  a 
bear  at  all !  .  .  . 

*I  love  you  too  much  to  ask  you  to  make 
sacrifices  for  me,'  he  murmured  at  last,  as  he 
stroked  the  head  tenderly  that  rested  upon  his 
breast ;  *  but  I  must  go  from  you, — I  must  leave 
you,  if  I  am  to  do  you  no  more  harm  !  Good-bye, 
my  darling, — the  wife  and  love  of  my  heart ;  go 
to  your  peaceful  home,  and  try  to  be  hajDpy  and 
to  forget  me, — if  we  have  to  be  parted  for  ever!' 

He  passed  his  hand  over  his  watch-chain,  as 
if  seeking,  amongst  the  trinkets  that  hung  from 
it,  for  something  which  he  could  give  her  by 
way  of  a  keepsake.  His  fingers,  however,  en- 
countered only  the  wedding-ring,  the  gold  key, 
and  the  threepenny-piece  with  the  hole  in  it ; 
and  two  of  these  were  fraught  with  memories 
either  too  sacred,  or  too  much  at  variance  with 
his  present  mood,  for  him  to  be  able  to  leave  them 
with  her ;  whilst  the  other  locked  up  everything 
of  a  private  nature  which  he  possessed  in  the 
world. 
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'Give  me  your  lips  once  more/  lie  said, 
letting  the  chain  drop  into  its  place ;  '  good 
night,  and  may  God  bless  you  always  !  ' 

As  though  mistrusting  his  man's  nature,  he 
put  her  quickly  from  him,  opened  the  garden- 
door,  and  was  gone.  Lucy  sank  down  upon  the 
bench,  overcome  with  conflicting  emotions.  Grati- 
tude to  Heaven  for  the  precious  gift  of  his  love, 
seemed,  for  the  moment,  to  triumph  over  all 
sadder  considerations. 

*  He  loves  me  !  He  loves  me  ! '  she  repeated 
to  herself,  covering  her  eyes  with  her  hands,  as 
though  to  exclude  every  object  which  might 
interfere  to  dispel  so  blissful  a  belief.  Then, 
starting  to  her  feet,  she  flew  to  the  garden-door. 

"Whilst  he  was  j'et  within  reach,  before  he 
was  gone  from  her,  perhaps  for  ever,  she  must 
see  him,  speak  to  him,  hear  again,  from  his- 
lips,  the  assurance  which  was  to  compensate  her, 
in  some  sort,  for  whole  years  of  misery  and 
desolation  !  .  .  .  . 

She  looked  out  into  the  road,  but  all  was 
bare  and  deserted ;  unusually  deserted  for  a  dis- 
trict so  populous.  A  sudden  gust  of  wind  came 
wafted  across  the  Common,  flickering  the  gas  in 
the  lamp  over  the  gate  of    Palmyra  House,  and 
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rustling  through  the  branches  of  the  sentinel  lime- 
tree,  with  a  sound  like  that  of  a  long-drawn  sigh. 
Anthony  Hepburn  was  nowhere  to  be  seen. 

*  Oh,  Anthony,  my  love,  my  love !  '  she 
moaned  despairingly,  as  she  re-entered  the  de- 
serted garden,  and  felt  that  he  had  bidden  her 
indeed  farewell. 

'  An  altogether  accursed  thing y  exclaimed  Gopa, 
the  wife  of  Buddha,  '  is  the  forcible  parting  of  a 
man  and  a  woman  tvho  love ; '  and,  like  every 
uttered  expression  of  what  must  be  true  in  all 
ages,  this  passionate  lamentation  has  never  yet 
been  suffered  to  die  into  silence,  but  is  re- 
awakened, perpetually,  in  many  a  desolate  heart ! 
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CHAPTER  III. 

Upon  the  morning  foUomng  the  night  of  Lucy's 
parting  with  Anthony  Hepburn,  Mr.  Podmore,  in 
his  adjacent  *  villa-residence '  might  have  been 
seen  standing  before  his  looking-glass,  apparently 
in  wrapt  contemplation  of  his  own  image.  He 
had  adjusted  his  hat,  which  was  particularly  new 
and  shiny,  a  good  deal  to  the  right  side  of  his 
head,  and  then  tilted  it  somewhat  to  the  front,  in 
a  jaunty,  and  at  the  same  time  rather  a  belli- 
cose manner.  His  coat  was,  as  usual,  very  care- 
fully brushed,  his  boots  were  as  shiny  as  his 
hat,  whilst  just  the  right  proportion,  as  far  as 
becomingness  went,  of  blue-bordered  cambric 
handkerchief,  protruded,  corner-wise,  from  his 
breast-pocket,  and  added  an  effective  note  of 
colour  to  his  ensemble.  Before  leaving  the  room, 
he  added  one  or  two  finishing  touches  to  his 
costume,  and  further  accentuated  the  deter- 
mination of    his  expression  by  a  contraction   of 
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the  brow  and  a  tightening  of  the  lips.  One 
might  almost  have  fancied,  in  fact,  from  his 
manner,  that  he  was  rehearsing  for  some  impor- 
tant dramatic  part. 

In  the  entrance-hall  he  encountered  the 
faithful  Hitchens. 

'  Shall  I  do  ? '  he  inquired  of  that  functionary. 
*  I  think  I  look  the  outraged  benefactor  to  a 
"  T  'M  .  .  .  .  Once  I  have  disposed  of  my 
imaginary  matrimonial  engagement,  we  must 
make  ready  for  our  little  Continental  trip.  We 
have  played  for  high  stakes  and  lost ;  but  the  old 
lady,  of  course,  will  know  nothing  of  this. 
EecoUect,  I  am  going  to  quote  you  as  a  witness.' 

*  It*s  never  been  my  intention,'  returned  Mr. 
Hitchens,  gravely,  '  to  do  an  injury  to  any 
fellow- creature ;  but  I  saw  what  I  saw  !  ' 

Upon  quitting  the  precincts  of  Palmyra  House, 
Mr.  Podmore  directed  his  steps  towards  the 
entrance  to  Barlow  Lodge,  where  he  rang  the 
bell.  Sarah,  who  appeared  to  be  somewhat 
^  flustered '  and  surprised  at  the  arrival  of  so 
early  a  visitor,  replied  to  his  inquiry  that  Miss 
Elizabeth  Barlow  was  within,  and,  in  another 
minute,  he  was  ushered  into  the  old  lady's 
presence. 
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Miss  Elizabeth,  who  was  seated  at  her  writins:- 
table,  rose  politely  from  her  chair  She,  too, 
Avas  a  little  startled  at  this  unusual  morning 
visit,  which  something  in  the  expression  of  Mr. 
Podmore's  face  led  her  to  suppose  must  be  upon 
important  business. 

At  her  request,  Mr.  Podmore,  as  soon  as  the 
door  was  closed  behind  him,  seated  himself  upon 
one  of  the  spider-legged  Chippendale  chairs, 
which,  at  first  sight,  looked  scarcely  equal  to 
its  consequential  burden. 

Once  seated,  Mr.  Podmore  delivered  himself 
of  a  little  premonitory  cough  ;  a  cough  which 
seemed  to  Miss  Elizabeth  to  be  full  of  sinister 
presage.  She  immediately  bethought  her  of  her 
investments,  with  regard  to  which  she  had  felt 
some  delicacy  about  questioning  Mr.  Podmore 
of  late. 

*  I  hope,  dear  Mr.  Podmore,'  she  said  timidly, 
as  she  drew  her  chair  nearer  to  that  of  her 
visitor,  '  that  nothing  has  gone  amiss  with 
our  little  pecuniary  venture?  ....  You  will 
excuse  my  anxiety,  I  feel  that  you  will,  know- 
ing, as  you  do,  my  intentions  with  regard  to 
this  money.  As  you  know,  it  is  what  I  have 
set  aside,  not  without  some  trouble,  I  do  assure 
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you,  in  order  to  make  dear  Lucy  independent 
after  my  death.  Till  I  possessed  an  experienced 
friend,  like  yourself,  to  direct  me,  I  was  afraid  to 
pursue  a  very  spirited  course;  but  upon  your 
kindly  representing  to  me  how  much  dear  Lucy's 
future  portion  might  be  increased,  I  gave  it  over^ 
as  you  will  remember,  into  your  hands ;  for,  at 
that  time,  owing  in  a  great  measure,  to  what  you 
had  confided  to  me  yourself,  I  looked  upon  this 
money  as  being  almost  as  much  yours  as  hers,  for 
there  seemed,  then,  to  be  every  probability  that 
your  interests  and  Lucy's  might,  one  day, 
become  identical.  Since  last  year,  however,  I 
fancy  that  you  may  possibly  have  changed  your 
mind — as  we  have  all  a  perfect  right  to  do  in 
such  matters  ;  and  so,  as  I  realize  every  day  more 
clearly,  that  I  must  very  shortly  take  up  my 
abode  in  a  house  "  not  made  with  hands  "  (for  I 
shall  be  seventy- eight  on  my  next  birthday,  and 
the  most  favoured  amongst  us  cannot  expect  to 
walk  this  earth  for  ever),  you  will  forgive  me, 
I'm  sure,  if  I  confess  that  I  have  been  just  a  little 
anxious  with  regard  to  this  particular  sum; 
foolishly  anxious,  perhaps ;  but  then,  you  know, 
I  am  only  a  foolish  old  woman ! ' 

She  uttered  these  last  words  with  a  touch  of 
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playfulness,  whicli  was  intended  to  cajole  and 
conciliate,  in  case  the  first  part  of  her  sj)eech 
might  have  proved  unpalatable. 

Mr.  Podniore  again  delivered  himself  of  the 
ominous  cough. 

*  With  regard  to  the  disposal  of  Miss  Lucy's 
fortune,'  he  said,  grandly,  '  I'm  quite  ready  to 
excuse  your  anxiety,  although,  I  confess,  I  am 
unable  to  account  for  it.  I  am  unaccustomed,  too, 
to  have  my  opinion,  upon  such  subjects,  called 
in  question  ;  but  I  will  not  pennit  myself  to  be 
offended  at  your  mistrust,  ladies  being,  as  we  all 
know,  proverbially  nervous  about  what  they  do 
not  understand.  To  split  up  and  redistribute  my 
capital,  would  be  extremely  inconvenient  to  me 
just  at  present,  but  for  which  it  would  be  easy  for 
me  to  set  your  apprehensions  at  rest.  As  I  am 
now  situated,  however,  I  must  content  myself 
with  reminding  you  that  I  have  invested  more 
than  three  times  the  amount  to  which  you  allude, 
in  the  same  concern,  so  that,  whatever  happens  in 
the  future,  we  shall  sink  or  swim  together.' 

Now,  had  there  been  any  question  of  an  actual 
swimming  match  between  Mr.  Podmore  and  his 
venerable  neighbour,  instead  of  a  mere  figurative 
allusion,  it  would  not  have  been  difficult  to  pre- 
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diet  which  of  the  two  competitors  would  have  run 
the  greater  risk  of  being  immersed  in  a  watery 
grave  ;  since,  apart  from  all  considerations  of  age 
and  sex,  *  adipose  matter,'  by  reason  of  its  nature, 
has  always  a  tendency  to  keep  to  the  surface  ;  and 
in  the  event  of  any  sort  of  financial  crisis,  was 
it  not  more  than  probable  that  the  '  man  of  sub- 
stance '  would  be  the  least  likely  to  suffer  per- 
manent inconvenience  ?  .  .  .  . 

Some  thought  of  this  kind  may,  possibly,  have 
flashed  across  the  old  lady's  mind. 

'  Indeed,  dear  Mr.  Podmore,'  she  exclaimed,  '  I 
do  not  feel  the  slightest  mistrust !  .  .  .  .  Were 
I  as  wealthy  as  you  are,  I  should  never  trouble 
my  head  about  such  matters  ;  but,  placed  as  I  am, 
I  am  sometimes  a  little  anxious  about  dear  Lucy's 
future ;  Lucy,  the  dear  child  in  whom  you  used 
once,  to  take  so  great  an  interest !  ' 

'And  in  whom  I  take  a  great  interest  stilly 
my  dear  Miss  Barlow, — the  very  deepest  interest 
possible,  although,  at  the  same  time,  a  somewhat 
painful  one.  If  you  will  allow  me,  I  should  like 
to  speak  to  you  upon  this  subject,  leaving,  for  the 
present,  the  discussion  of  our  little  financial  ven- 
ture. You  alluded,  just  now,  to  an  apparent 
change  in  my  feelings  with  regard  to  your  niece. 
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Your  observations  were  correct ; — my  sentiments 
liave  imdergone  a  change,  but  then,  Miss  Lucy  is 
greath'  changed  as  well.' 

'  Dear  Lucy  is  still  very  young,'  returned  Miss 
Elizabeth.  *  To  me,  of  course,  she  seems  younger 
than  she  does  to  you ;  still,  this  is  a  defect  that 
will  improve.  You  may  have  noticed  in  her, 
perhaps,  instances  of  carelessness,  of  unpunctuality, 
which  might  seem  blameable  in  the  mistress  of  an 
establishment,  but  she  is  very  quick  and  obliging, 
and  never  objects  to  being  told  of  her  faults,  and, 
although  she  is  certainly  not  one  of  those  giggling, 
chattering  girls  whom  I  look  upon  as  thoroughly 
objectionable,  she  possesses  good  even  spirits,  and 
is  never  sulk}^  or  out  of  temper.  She  is,  I 
admit,  a  thorough  Barlow ;  and  the  Barlows  were, 
always,  to  a  certain  extent  original,  and  difficult 
to  understand.  xVnybody,  however,  who  did  not 
consider  that  she  would  be  able  to  hold  her  own 
as  the  wife  of  the  first  nobleman  in  the  land, 
would  exhibit,  to  nvj  mind,  a  very  deplorable 
want  of  judgment ! ' 

Miss  Elizabeth  spoke  proudly  and  almost  de- 
fiantly, as  though  conscious  of  the  influence  in  her 
blood, — of  the  fierce  old  mediaeval  Barlows  with 
their  battle-axes.     She  had  experienced  quite  a 
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comfortable  sense  of  indifference  with  respect  to 
Mr.  Podmore's  matrimonial  intentions  ever  since 
Lucy  had  been  so  affably  patronized  by  her 
fashionable  relatives,  and,  although  she  had  not 
felt  that  it  was  necessary,  just  yet,  to  re-arrange 
her  ermine  trimmings,  she  was  certainly  not  going 
to  remain  passive  and  listen  to  disparaging 
remarks  about  a  young  lady  who  had  been  so 
much  admired  in  circles  which  Mr.  Podmore  had 
altogether  failed  to  penetrate  ! 

A  strange  expression  passed  over  Mr.  Pod- 
more's face.  *  Still  you  will  admit,  my  dear  Miss 
Barlow,'  he  said,  smiling  cruelly,  '  that  it  is  not 
unreasonable  to  suppose  that  even  ''  the  first 
nobleman  in  the  land,"  whoever  he  may  be,  might 
expect  of  the  young  lady  he  honours  with  his 
preference  that  she  should  be  well  conducted  and 
circumspect, — to  speak  quite  plainly, — that  she 
should  be  chaste  ? ' 

Mr.  Podmore  had  employed  the  word  '  chaste  ' 
advisably.  It  was  a  word  which,  to  some  minds, 
must  seem  absolutely  shocking  by  reason  of  its 
antithesis.  Miss  Elizabeth  Barlow,  a  maiden  lady 
of  very  nearly  seventy-eight  years  of  age,  was 
likely  to  possess  a  mind  of  this  character,  and 
Mr.  Podmore  had  evidently  determined  to  open. 
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the  campaign  by  shocking  and  paralysing  his 
aged  victim. 

Nor  had  he  miscalculated  the  telling  effect  of 
his  words. 

'  Chaste  V  repeated  the  old  lady,  starting  up 
from  her  Chippendale  chair  as  though  she  had 
been  stung  by  an  adder.  '  Be  so  good,  Sir,  as  to 
explain  the  meaning  of  your  words  V 

'  I  will,  I  will  I '  replied  Mr.  Podmore,  in  a 
tone  of  suppressed  agitation  ;  '  painful  as  such  an 
explanation  must  necessarily  be  !  I  will  endeavour 
to  be  as  brief  as  possible.  Well  then,  last  night 
I  happened  to  be  dining  at  my  Club  with  a  friend, 
— with  a  young  nobleman,  (to  be  correct  as  to 
details).  After  dinner,  we  did  what  I  have  not 
done  for  many  years,  for  I  am  not, — as  you  are 
aware, — a  man  of  pleasure.  We  visited  the  Italian 
Opera.  I  proposed,  afterwards,  that  my  friend 
should  accompany  me  home,  to  sup  and  sleep, — 
supper,  in  fact,  had  been  prepared ;  merely  a  light 
i-epast,— but  he  declined,  being  obliged  to  return 
that  very  night  to  Brighton,  by  the  last  train, 
where  he  was  in  close  attendance  at  the  sick  bed 
of  an  aged  relative.  (I  mention  all  these  par- 
ticidars  in  order  that  I  may  be  quite  exact  as  to 
my  facts.)     I  accompanied  him  to  Victoria  Station, 
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and,  being  there,  it  occurred  to  me  that  I  would 
return  home  by  train,  for   I  had  not  taken  my 
brougham  out,  thinking  that  there  would  be  so 
much  waiting  about.     Well,  upon  arriving  at  the 
Junction  here,  there  was  not  a  cab  to  be  seen, — I 
dislike  walking  at  such  a  late  hour  along  a  lonely 
road, — I  don't  deny  that  I  dislike  it, — I  waited, 
therefore,  fully   a   quarter   of   an  hour  before  I 
could  obtain  a  conveyance.     At  last,  a  cab  was 
procured  by  a  porter,  I  handed  the  man  a  shilling, 
sprang  into  it,  and  reached  Palmyra  in  safety  at 
about  twelve  forty-five.     By  this  time,  however, 
Hitchens — my  servant — had  grown  extremely  un- 
easy.    He  had  been  several  times  to  the  gate  to 
see   if   I   was   in   sight,  and,  upon  one  of  these 
occasions,  perceiving  a  vehicle  about  to  draw  up, 
made  certain  that  I  was  at  hand.     I  come,  now, 
to  the  painful  part  of  mj^  narrative.    This  vehicle, 
— a  fly  from  the  livery- stables  round  the  corner, — 
contained  Miss  Lucy  and  a  gentleman.    -N'ow,  you 
have  often  alluded  to  a   young  relative  of  Miss 
Lucy's, — a  Mr.  Binks, — and  I  concluded,  at  first, 
that  this  young  gentleman  might,  perhaps,  have 
escorted    his    cousin    home, — an   indiscreet   ]3ro- 
ceeding,  certainly,  (as  I  should  say  with  my  old- 
fashioned   notions   of   propriety,) — but   still,   not 
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utterly  inexcusable,  as  he  would  probably  not 
have  done  so  ^vitbout  tbe  sanction  of  bis  mother. 
Hitchens,  however,  assures  me  that  this  person 
■was  no  mere  lad.  He  could  not  obtain  a  very 
distinct  \'iew  of  his  face,  but  observed  that  he 
■was  a  fashionably  dressed  man  in  a  -VN'hite  cravat, 
and  that  he  carried  a  light  overcoat  upon  his  arm. 
He  assisted  your  niece  from  the  fly  ■with  the 
greatest  attention,  pressing  her  hand  familiarly, 
and  retaining  his  hold  of  it  afterwards.  They 
dismissed  the  fly  ;  Miss  Lucy  produced  the  latch- 
key. They  unlocked  the  door,  and  entered  the 
garden  stealthily  together.  The  whole  thing  is 
terribly  distressing, — to  nvj  feelings,  as  well  as  to 
yours,  believe  me,  my  dear  Miss  Barlow  I  Before 
proceeding  any  further,  however,  I  should  like  to 
ask  you  one  question  ;  your  answer  may  possibly 
afford  me  some  sort  of'  relief.  Tell  me  then,  my 
dear  lad}',  I  beg  of  you,  did  Miss  Lucy  inform 
you,  this  morning,  that  she  had  returned  to  your 
house  late  last  night  accompanied  by  a  gentleman  ? 
Did  she  make  any  allusion  to  so  exceptional  and 
compromising  a  proceeding  ?  .  .  .' 

He  stared  fixedly  in  Miss  Elizabeth's  face  for 
fully  a  minute  with  his  round  green  eyes,  but  the 
old  lady  made  no  reply. 
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*  All,  I  see  I '  he  resumed,  with  a  sigh  as  of 
resignation ;  *  she  has  made  no  mention  whatever 
of  the  circumstance  !     Don't  distress  j^ourself  by- 
answering  my  question ;  I  will  proceed  with  my 
painful  duty.     Unfortunately,  the  worst  is  yet  to 
come.     My  servant,  as  you  may  suppose,  being  a 
highly  respectable  man,  with  strict  notions,  was 
much  scandalized  and  astonished  at  Miss  Lucy's 
extraordinary  behaviour  ;  but  the  yard,  which  is 
in  front  of  my  stables, — being,  as  you  are  aware, 
situated  between  the  walls  of  the  two  gardens, 
and  the  door  leading  into  your   grounds   being 
closed, — it  was  impossible  for  him  to  see  or  hear 
anything   more   for   some   time,   which    I    must 
confess, — although    he    is    an    old    and    valued 
servant,  who  would  never  have  made  any  bad  use 
of  his  knowledge, — I  cannot  help  looking  upon  as 
a  fortunate  circumstance,   all  things  considered  ! 
In  a  short  space  of  time,  however, — Hitchens  is 
unable  to  say  how  long  to  a  moment, — our  fine 
gentleman  of  fashion  takes  his  departure.     Miss 
Lucy  opens  the  door  for  him  noiselessly,  and  they 
exchange  farewells.     My  servant  has  an   oppor- 
tunity of  observing  him  as  he  passes  my  gate, 
xmder  the  lamp,  and  can  swear  to  his  being  slim, 
actively  built,  of  about  five-and-thirty  or  so,  and 
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clean  shaved  He  walked  fast,  and  was  way  soon 
out  of  sight.  Hitcheiis,  my  servant,  remained 
some  minutes  at  the  gate  lost  in  canjecture.  By- 
and-by,  he  is  again  aware  of  approaching  wheels  ; 
and  now,  my  dear  Miss  Barlow,  I  must  prepare 
you  for  another  mystery ! '  .  .  . 

*  For  another!'  repeated  the  poor  old  ladj-, 
looking  terrified. 

*  Yes,  for  another ;  as  inexplicable,  if  nol 
so,  than  the  first !  Hitchens, — ^who  natmalfy  < 
eluded  that  this  time  there  coold  be  no 
as  to  who  was  approaching, — remainfid  waiting 
for  me,  as  he  thought,  just  inside  tlic  entiance 
gate.  A  hansom-cab  appeared  in  sight.  It  was 
empty,  however,  and  my  aerrant  was  about  to 
re-enter  the  house,  when,  who  sbould  dart  owt 
into  the  road  but  Miss  Lucy !  She  looked  anxioaalj' 
after  the  hansom -cab  as  though  expecting-  soDoe- 
body, — (at  twelve  o'clock  at  night,  my  dear  MIk 
Barlow,  you  will  please  to  make  a  note  ol  tbebonr!) 
— then,  quick  as  lightning,  a  tall  figure  steps  ovt 
of  the  shadow.  The  two  exdaim,  dai^  bands, 
and  disappear  together  into  your  garden,  cfcwmg 
the  door  behind  them  as  before!  Hitcbens,  as 
you  may  imagine,  is  utterly  bewDdeared.  He 
thought,  at  first,  of  ringing  your  bell  emd  alarming 
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the  house,  but,  uiDon  reflection,  lie  decided  to 
await  my  return  in  order  to  consult  me.  He 
could  hear  no  voices  in  the  garden,  as  there  was  a 
slight  breeze  rustling  the  branches  ;  also,  he  is 
not  quite  so  quick  of  hearing  as  he  used  to  be. 
He  is  unable  to  say,  therefore,  whether  Miss  Lucy 
received  her  admirer  within  doors,  or  remained 
with  him  out  in  the  garden.  My  servant  waited 
for  some  time  at  the  gate, — twenty  minutes  or  half 
an  hour,  at  least,  as  far  as  he  is  able  to  judge, — 
and  then,  failing  altogether  to  solve  the  mystery, 
he  was  about  to  retire,  when  the  door  in  your 
wall  was  again  stealthily  opened.  He  crouched 
behind  the  gate-post  so  as  not  to  be  observed.  A 
man's  tread  passed  by,  quite  close  to  him,  and, 
upon  looking  out  into  the  road  again,  he  perceived 
a  man's  figure  in  the  distance.  Hitchens,  as  you 
know,  is  not  quite  so  young  as  he  was,  and  the 
night,  although  extremely  fine,  was  not  quite  like 
daylight.  He  cannot  speak,  therefore,  very  posi- 
tively as  to  the  stranger's  appearance.  One  thing, 
however,  he  is  prepared  to  afiirm  upon  oath.  He 
was  a  different  person  altogether  from  the  first 
man ;  taller  considerably,  and  he  walked  less 
hurriedly.  You  will  agree  with  me,  however, 
that  the  personal  appearance  of  these  individuals 
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is  of  very  little  consequence.  The  facts  of  tlie 
case  remain  the  same  whatever  they  were  like  ; 
and  these  facts  are,  that,  late  last  night,  after  the 
rest  of  your  household  had  retired  to  rest,  Miss 
Lucy  received  ihc  clandestine  visits  of  two  gentle- 
men ;  and  that,  from  the  systematic  manner  in 
which  she  went  to  work,  it  is  to  be  inferred  that 
she  is  no  mere  noA'ice  in  such  matters.  In 
acquainting  you,  thus,  with  her  behaviour,  I  have 
felt  that  I  was  discharging  a  very  painful  duty. 
This,  however,  is  now  over,  and  I  will  spare  you 
the  distress  of  any  further  comments.  You  will 
see,  my  dear  Miss  Barlow,  that,  as  far  as  I  nwself 
am  concerned,  only  one  course  is  open  to  me  ? ' 

'And  to  mc  too,'  faltered  the  old  lady  rising,  and 
going  towards  the  door,  '  only  one  course  is  open  ! 
I  will  call  Lucy  and  ask  her  for  an  immediate  ex- 
planation— for  an  explanation  which,  I  feel  con- 
vinced, will  set  all  your  suspicions  at  rest !  It  is 
quite  impossible  that  she  can  have  gone  so- 
thoroughly  against  her  ovnx  nature,  against  all 
the  precepts  she  has  been  educated  to  respect  I 
There  must  have  been  some  deplorable  mistake  !  ' 

'  Now,  my  dear,  good  lady  ! '  exclaimed  Mr. 
Podmore  rising,  also,  and  barring  her  advance  to 
the   doorway   with   his  plimip   white   hand, — '  I 
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must  really  implore  you  not  to  create  a  commo- 
tion !  .  .  .  Althougli  I  must  confess  that  I  have 
but  little  experience  in  such  matters,  I  can  per- 
fectly well  imagine  the  annoyance  a  young  lady 
would  feel  upon  finding  that  her  indiscreet  be- 
haviour,— (to  call  it  by  no  harsher  name,)  had 
been  discovered !  .  .  Why,  neither  I,  nor  my 
poor,  faithful,  old  Hitchens,  would  be  able  to  stay  in 
the  place !  It  would  be  made  much  too  hot  for  us ! ' 

*  And  is  my  niece  to  remain  under  this  dis- 
graceful imputation  in  order  to  protect  you  and 
your  servant  from  her  very  just  indignation  ?  .  .  . 
You  have  admitted  that  Hitchens  is  both  deaf  and 
near-sighted.  How  easily  such  a  person  might  be 
mistaken  as  to  Lucy's  identity  !  ' 

*This  was,  very  naturally,  my  first  notion,' 
returned  Mr.  Podmore,  sadly  ;  ^  and  had  you  con- 
fided your  latch-keys  to  any  other  young  lady,  or 
engaged  a  local  fly  for  anybody  else,  there  might 
have  been  some  reason  for  such  a  supposition. 
As  matters  stand,  however,  I  fear  there  is  very 
little  room  for  a  doubt ! ' 

'  I  shall  call  Lucy  at  once !  '  said  Miss  Eliza- 
beth, turning  again  to  the  door.  She  spoke  with 
firmness,  but  it  was  evident  to  her  visitor  that  she 
was  deeply  agitated. 
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'Listen,  my  dear  lady  ! '  lie  remonstrated.  'It's 
perfectly  natural  that  you  should  wish  to  investi- 
gate this  matter,  and  I  can  make  no  objection 
whatsoever  to  your  doing  so,  but  I  must  bargain 
for  one  thing ;  you  must  permit  Hitchens  and 
myself  to  get  out  of  the  way  first.  It  would  be 
extremely  unpleasant  to  us  both  to  have  to  un- 
dergo the  young  lady's  "  very  just  indignation," 
as  you  have  designated  it !  I  am  going,  very 
shortly,  to  indulge  in  a  holiday.  Hitchens  will 
accompany  me  ;  we  are  both  in  want  of  a  change. 
Very  possibly  we  may  take  a  little  trip  abroad. 
Please  reserve  your  investigations,  my  dear  lady, 
until  after  we  have  departed.  I  don't  think  under 
thecircumstanccs,  that  I  am  asking  too  much  of  you?' 

'  And  you  propose  starting — when  ?  ' 

*  To-morrow  evening  at  latest ;  so,  I  am  only 
asking  for  a  very  trifling  postponement.  I  feel 
sure  that  you  will  oblige  me  in  this  ? ' 

'Yer}'  well,'  returned  Miss  Barlow,  as  though 
consenting  reluctantly;  'I  will  say  nothing  to 
Lucy  until  the  day  after  to-morrow,  in  spite  of 
my  impatience  that  she  should  clear  himself,  as  I 
am  convinced  she  will  do,  of  these  shocking 
charges.  I  suppose  I  am  at  liberty  to  consult 
with  a  friend  in  the  meantime  ?  ' 
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'  Anybody  you  like/  replied  Mr.  Podmore, 
cheerfully,  *  provided  that  Kitchens  and  I  can  get 
clear  off  before  the  young  lady  herself  is  informed 
of  our  iinfortunate  discovery !  .  .  .  Nothing  re- 
mains for  me  to  do  now,  but  to  apologise  for 
having  troubled  you  at  so  early  an  hour,  and  to 
wish  you  good  morning  ! ' 

As  soon  as  Mr.  Podmore  had  departed,  Miss 
Elizabeth  sank  into  an  arm-chair  like  one  who  has 
just  been  half  stunned  by  a  blow. 

^ Ah,  Lucy!  Lucy  !  .  .  .'  she  murmured  faintly, 
in  tones  of  mingled  reproach,  disappointment, 
and  distress.  Then,  rising  slowly,  as  though 
more  than  usually  conscious  of  her  burden  of  years, 
she  made  her  way,  feebly,  towards  the  chimney- 
piece,  and,  after  a  glance  at  her  own  withered 
countenance  in  the  looking-glass,  she  turned  to 
the  contemplation  of  one  of  the  framed  profiles  in 
black  paper,  which  was  hanging  upon  one  side 
of  it. 

The  portrait  upon  which  her  gaze  had  become 
riveted,  was  that  of  a  gentleman  with  regular 
features,  as  far  as  could  be  inferred  from  this 
manner  of  delineation,  the  nose  protruding  to  no 
unnatural  length,  and  the  head  seeming  to  be 
well  shaped,    and  carried  with   dignity.      What 
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appeared  to  be  a  naval  uniform  of  some  sort,  the 
cocked-liat  being  worn  '  atbwart- sbips/  was  indi- 
cated by  faint  gold  touches,  which  were  made  to 
lend  to  the  features,  likewise,  some  semblance  of 
himianity.  As  far  as  one  could  judge,  in  fact,  it 
was  the  portrait  of  a  good-looking  man  in  the 
prime  of  life. 

*  Ah  !  .  .  . '  murmured  the  old  lad}-,  after  she 
had  gazed  for  some  time  at  this  portrait  through 
spectacles  which  were  becoming  misty.  *  If  only 
she  cared  about  some  one  more  like  Jiim  /  .  .  .  . 
Then,  I  coidd  forgive  her  anything!  .  .  .  But 
the  visits  of  two  gentlemen  !  .  .  .  Loth  upon  the 
same  evening,  and  so  late,  too  !  .  .  .  and  the  very 
first  time  I  had  allowed  her  to  have  charge  of 
the  latch-key !  .  .  .  Ah,  Lucy,  Lucy !  how  can 
it  all  be  possible,  and  you  a  Barlow  !  .  .  .  I  shall 
send  for  Monsieur  de  la  Vieilleroche,'  she  decided 
after  a  while.  *  He  is  a  gentleman,  and  a  man  of 
the  world.  I  will  ask  his  advice  in  this  matter ; 
I  JxiioWj  I  feel  quite  certain,  that  there  must  have 
been  some  terrible  mistake  ! ' 
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CHAPTER  lY. 

Upon  the  afternoon  of  this  same  day,  Lucy,  who 
had  been  wandering  about  the  Common  like  the 
unquiet  spirit  she  had  now  become,  fell  in,  at  the 
further  end  of  it,  with  Monsieur  de  la  Vielle- 
roche,  on  his  way  to  obey  Miss  Elizabeth's  sum- 
mons. 

The  old  Professor's  keen,  wolfish  glance,  and 
*  fire-eating'  expression,  belied,  as  Lucy  knew 
well  by  this  time,  a  tender  and  compassionate 
heart. 

This  poor  old  Frenchman,  she  had  come  to 
realize,  who  looked,  for  all  the  world,  like  a 
hungry  and  superannuated  Mephistopheles,  was 
possessed  of  a  nature  lamb-like  in  point  of  amia- 
bility ;  he  was  vain,  of  course,  because  every 
Frenchman  is  vain,  but  with  a  vanity  which,  like 
his  sensitiveness,  was  altogether  feminine  and 
pathetic.  His  own  weaknesses,  plausibly  excused 
and  accounted  for  by  himself,  had  enabled  him  to 
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S}Tnpatlnze  with,  and  excuse,  the  weaknesses  o£ 
his  fellow-creatures.  Above  all,  he  was  never 
either  surprised,  or  shocked,  at  anything. 

Had  Lucy  informed  him  that  she  had  just 
strangled  her  aged  relative,  and  deposited  her 
body  at  the  parcels'  office  at  Clapham  Junction, 
wrapped  up  in  American  cloth,  he  would  have  re- 
gretted, no  doubt  the  tragical  ending  of  so  estim- 
able a  person,  but  would  have  searched  for,  and 
quickly  discovered,  extenuating  circumstances  on 
behalf  of  the  doer  of  the  deed,  for,  agreeing  in 
the  Shakesperian  \-iew,  to  the  effect  that 

'  All  the  world's  a  sta^e, 
And  all  the  men  and  women  merely  players,' 

he  seemed  to  be  always  prepared  for  the  most 
dramatic  and  startling  combinations. 

As  for  the  secret  meeting  of  a  couple  of  lovers 
in  a  garden  at  midnight,  such  an  incident  would 
take  rank  in  his  mind  merely  amongst  the  ordi- 
nary occurrences  of  ever^^day  life.  Lovers  who 
had  never  thus  met  in  star-lit  gardens,  and  star-lit 
gardens  which  had  never  thus  received  the  visits 
of  lovers,  had  left  imfuliilled  an  important  part 
of  their  appointed  mission  ! 

This  is  the  stuff  of  which  a  confidant,  to  be  of 
any  comfort  at  all,  ought  to  be  made.     Let  the 
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man  who  aspires  to  the  post  of  professional  ^  guide, 
philosopher,  and  friend,*  only  endue  himself  with 
this  patient  spirit  of  toleration,  with  no  liftings 
of  astonished  eyebrows,  and  he  will  have  the 
whole  parish  flocking  to  him  to  confess  its  sins ! 

During  the  leisurely  walk  back  to  Barlow 
Lodge,  Lucy  confided  to  her  old  friend, — making 
only  some  few  reservations  of  trifling  import- 
ance,— the  events  of  the  previous  evening.  How, 
after  Lord  Belmorris  had  escorted  her  home, 
Anthony  He23burn  had  suddenly  emerged  from 
the  gateway  of  '  The  Aspens,'  and  how  they  had 
met  and  talked  together  in  the  garden. 

In  some  mysterious  manner,  how,  Lucy  knew 
not,  as  yet,  the  old  Professor  had  become  asso- 
ciated with  Mrs.  Van  Buren  and  her  child.  He 
was  acquainted  with  Anthony  Hepburn,  too,  and 
had  travelled  with  him,  years  ago.  What  was  the 
meaning  of  this  incongruous  confederation  ?  .  .  . 
Surely  the  moment  had  come  for  the  clearing  up 
of  enigmas  ?  .  .  .  .  ^  Tell  me,'  she  pleaded 
earnestly,  *I  have  a  right  to  know.  Why  is 
Anthony  Hepburn  under  such  obligations  to  this 
woman  ?  .  .  .  Why,  if  he  does  not  care  for  her 
is  he  so  bound  and  tied  to  her  ?  .  .  .  Why  can't 
shebe  told  the  truth?' 
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*  As  you  sa}^,'  returned  tlie  old  man  gravely,  ^  it 
is  time,  in  all  conscience,  that  you  shoidd  know  ! 
To  begin,  then,  with  the  obligations;  Primo ;  this 
lady  was  the  means  once  of  saving  the  Colonel's 
life.  It  occurred  in  this  wa}'.  When  he  was  with 
his  regiment  in  India,  he  obtained  leave  of  absence 
in  order  to  go  upon  a  shooting  expedition  ;  a  thing 
your  Englishman  delights  in.  He  was  accom- 
panied by  a  friend,  a  young  comrade  named  Spar- 
shott,  who  had  but  lately  joined,  and  by  a  large 
retinue  of  native  servants ;  shikaris,  coolies,  black 
men  who  collect  in  the  train  of  the  hunter,  as 
jackals  follow  in  the  track  of  the  lion.  Upon 
one  occasion,  during  a  long  day's  chase,  our  young 
friend,  for  at  this  time  he  was  not  more  than  two 
or  three  and  twenty,  became  separated  from  his 
companion.  He  encamped  for  the  night,  alone, 
upon  the  borders  of  a  forest,  some  of  his  atten- 
dants disposing  themselves  by  the  banks  of  a 
river  close  by,  for  the  hunters  were  making  their 
way  partly  by  boat.  In  the  middle  of  the  night, 
he  was  awakened  by  a  commotion  outside  his  tent. 
Piising  from  his  sleep,  he  imprudently  went  out, 
unarmed,  to  discover  its  cause,  when  he  was  set 
upon,  furiously,  b}'  some  half  dozen  pariah  dogs, 
enormous  yellow  animals,  more  to  be  dreaded  than 
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wolves,  whicli  had  been  attracted  to  the  place  by 
some  remains  of  provisions.  He  called  to  bis  at- 
tendants to  bring  bim  bis  guns.  Tbey  ran  to  bis 
assistance  in  all  baste,  dispersing  tbe  dogs  witb 
oars  and  boat-books.  Tbey  were,  however,  not  in 
time  to  prevent  our  hunter  from  being  terribly 
mangled  about  tbe  right  arm.' 

'The  right  arm?'  Lucy  repeated, —  the  re- 
membrance of  a  murderous-looking  scar  upon  a 
certain  manly  wrist,  recurring  to  her  mind.  *  Has 
be  the  mark  of  this  still  ? ' 

*  Ah  !  ...  So  you  have  seen  tbe  mark  ?  .  .  . 
Yes ;  be  will  carry  that  scar  witb  bim  to  his 
grave, — and  for  this  reason, — the  native  doctor 
who  cauterized  tbe  wound,  burnt,  by  some  un- 
pardonable blunder,  entirely  through  tbe  principal 
artery.  Next  day,  our  friend  finds  himself, — 
many  miles  distant  from  any  civilised  town, — 
bleeding,  apparently,  to  death,  through  the  igno- 
rance of  this  charlatan.  Shikaris,  coolies, — the 
rabble  of  attendant  jackals, — stood  round  him 
helplessly,  awaiting  the  death  of  tbe  lion.  His 
favourite  native  servant  bent  down  his  ear  to 
catch  his  last  dying  depositions, — pressing  his 
thumb,  meanwhile,  upon  the  wound,  in  order  to 
arrest  tbe  flow  of  blood.     Our  young  hunter  was 
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fast  sinking  from  exhaustion, — another  moment, 
and  he  lost  all  consciousness  of  his  situation/ 

*  Ah,  don't  tell  me  about  it !  '  cried  Lucy, 
turning  pale  ;  *  it's  too  terrible  ! ' 

*  I  will  pass  over,  then,  the  moment  of  his 
extreme  danger.  When  he  regained  his  senses, 
he  found  himself  established  comfortably  in  a 
luxurious  bungalow.  His  arm  had  been  bound 
up,  and  attended  to,  by  an  English  doctor.  Stimu- 
lants were  administered,  and,  an  excellent  con- 
stitution coming  to  his  assistance,  he  was  restored 
to  life. 

'  A  woman, — young,  elegant,  and  handsome, — 
was  seated  at  his  bedside,  and  he  soon  learnt  that 
he  was  an  inmate  of  her  husband's  bungalow, — 
the  country  residence,  in  other  words,  where  he, 
— a  Bombay  judge, — was  accustomed  to  spend  his 
vacation.  This  woman,  who  nursed  our  young 
friend  through  a  long:  and  troublesome  convales- 
cence,  was  Leonie  Van  Buren.  jN^ow  we  have 
disposed  of  obligation  the  first ! ' 

During  the  whole  of  this  narrative,  Lucy  had 
felt  chill  and  faint  at  heart.  For  the  time,  it 
seemed  as  if  all  that  lent  her  warmth  and  ani- 
mation had  become  arrested.  Jealousy, — to  some 
sensitive  natures,  even  Avhen  it  is  retrospective, — 
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is  a  real  physical  agony.  I  can  imagine  cases 
where  it  might  kill  outright,  as  certainly  as 
poisoned  draught  or  assassin's  dagger. 

'WTi}^  had  this  woman  (Lucy  thought  miser- 
ably) obtained, — through  a  mere  accident, — a 
perpetual  claim  to  Anthony  Hepburn's  gratitude, 
whilst  she, — Lucy, — had  never  been  able  to  ren- 
der him  the  sKghtest  service  ?  .  .  .  Lnagination 
(which,  taken  as  a  whole,  may  be  looked  upon 
as  a  somewhat  doubtful  blessing),  seemed  to  make 
her  at  once  familiar  with  every  circumstance  of 
what  the  old  Frenchman  had  spoken  of  as  An- 
thony's *  troublesome  convalescence.'  .  .  .  'Trouble- 
some '  to  ichotn, — in  the  name  of  Heaven  ?  .  .  . 
To  Mr.  Yan  Buren,  perhaps,  the  husband  of  this 
too  fortunate  woman,  who  may  have  chafed, 
possibly,  under  a  sense  of  neglect,  whilst  his  wife, 
— '  young,  elegant,  and  handsome  ' — was  minis- 
tering to  the  requirements  of  the  interesting 
stranger  !  .  .  .  Alas !  it  was  more  than  probable, 
that, — to  the  principal  actors  in  this  romantic 
drama, —  the  *  convalescence  '  had  seemed  any- 
thing but  *  troublesome !  '  .  .  .  There  must  have 
been  so  many  tender,  emotional,  never-to-be- 
forgotten  episodes  connected  with  this  time, — 
memories  of  which  were  lingering  still  in  An- 
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tliony  Hepburn's  mind.  ...  Oh  !  for  some  magic 
spell  which  -would  compel  him  to  lose  all  trace  of 
this  past  adventure !  .  .  .  Oh,  that  he  might 
forget  it  as  utterl}^  and  entirely  as  if  it  had  never 
been  !  .  .  . 

Mingling  with  all  these  miserable  thoughts, 
there  arose  a  poignant  and  irrepressible  regret, — 
a  regret  which,  to  anybody  unacquainted  with 
the  intricacies  of  the  female  heart, — might  have 
seemed  incongruous.  Anthony,  as  the  Professor 
had  observed,  was  possessed  of  an  excellent  con- 
stitution. Yery  possibly, — (and  surely,  in  this, 
there  shoidd  have  been  matter  for  extreme  thank- 
fulness ?) — he  might  never  again  be  stricken  down 
and  disabled  b}^  serious  illness.  A  matter  for 
extreme  thankfulness,  of  course,  but  then,  Mrs. 
Tan  Buren  would  have  enjoyed  an  absolute  mo- 
nopoly of  nursing,  and  in  this  thought  there 
lurked  an  extreme  bitterness ! 

The  worst  of  men,  generally, —  (when  looked 
at  from  the  tender,  ministering,  maternal,  point 
of  view), — is,  that  they  are  so  terribly  stalwart 
and  self-reliant.  And  yet,  when  they  are,  by 
nature,  feeble  and  valetudinarian,  they  seem  to  bo 
even  '  poorer  creatures '  than  women.  But  a 
strong  man  stricken  down  and  disabled  by  tem- 
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porai-y  illness  ! — (by  an  accident,  or  a  wound, — an 
illness,  of  course, — from  which  he  is  quite  certain 
to  recover), — who  is  made  to  feel, — for  once, — his 
dependence  upon  the  frailer  and  more  submissive 
nature ; — a  strong  man  tamed  and  humbled  for 
the  time  being; — who  has  to  be  watched,  and 
dressed,  and  combed,  and  fed,  just  like  a  baby ; — 
who  cannot  even  walk  without  the  aid  of  woman's 
weaker  arm,  and  who  may  be  read  to,  and  sung 
to,  and  amused  in  a  dozen  different  ways; — this 
is  an  ideal  which  must  have  been  hugged  and 
cherished  in  many  a  loving  female  breast! 

The  voice  of  the  old  Marquis  recalled  Lucy 
to  the  present : — 

*  Obligation  number  two,'  he  remarked,  con- 
tinuing his  narrative,  *  is  more  difficult  to  explain 
to  a  young  lady  like  yourself.  I  will,  however, 
try  to  convey  some  idea  of  it.  Our  young  friend 
is  recovered.  He  bids  farewell  to  his  host  and 
hostess,  and  rejoins  his  regiment.  All  would 
have  been  well  if  things  had  finished  here,  but 
Destiny  had  ordained  differently.  At  a  grand 
entertainment  given, — some  months  later, — by 
one  of  your  Eesident  Governors, — he  remarks  a 
lady  radiant,  surrounded  by  adorers,  arrayed  in 
the  height  of  the  fashion.     He  recognises,  at  once, 
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his  benefactress, — the  person  to  whom  he  is 
indebted,  maybe,  for  his  very  existence.  It  is 
the  wife  of  Van  Buren  the  judge,  who  succoured 
him  at  the  moment  of  his  extremest  need.  What 
reward  is  this  woman  to  have?  .  .  .' 

'I  should  say,'  exclaimed  Lucy  vehemently, 
*  that  it  was  but  a  poor  reward  to  take  away  her 
affections  from  her  husband  !  .  .  .  Ah,  how  could 
he  do  it  ?  .  .  .  Look  what  misery  it  has  brought ! 
...  If  he  did  not  consider  her  husband,  he  ought 
to  have  thought  of  her  child.' 

Love,  jealousy,  humiliation, — together  with 
an  irrepressible  sense  of  wrong, — had  gone  far 
towards  revolutionizing  Lucy's  usually  gentle 
nature,  and,  for  the  moment,  those  fiercer  ele- 
ments which  had  contributed  towards  her  com- 
position assumed  the  ascendency.  To  nobody, 
however,  save  to  this  faithful  and  partial  old 
friend, — ever  ready  with  his  palliative  specifics, 
— could  she  have  brought  herself  to  acknowledge 
that  Anthony  Hepburn  had  ever  deliberately 
erred.  And  in  the  present  instance,  she  expe- 
rienced such  an  eager  craving  for  the  Professor's 
justifications,  that  she  was  willing  to  invite  them 
by  her  reproaches. 

As  she  hoped  and  expected.  Monsieur  de  la 
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Yieilleroclie  took  up  the  cudgels  at  once  for  Ms 
absent  friend. 

*  It  was  no  question/  he  said,  *  of  taking  away 
affections  from  a  husband.  Van  Buren  and  his  wife 
were  already  sufficiently  estranged.  More  openly 
so,  in  fact,  than  is  the  case  with  the  generality 
of  Anglo-Indian  couples, — and,  at  this  time,  the 
lady  did  not  possess  a  child.  There  appears  to 
be  something  in  the  atmosphere  of  India,  which, 
— like  my  own  beloved  Paris, — produces  upon 
most  English  ladies  an  effect  Avhich  is  little  short 
of  demoralizing.  Is  it, — one  asks  one's  self, — 
because  you  are  more  spoilt  and  complimented 
than  you  are  at  home  ?  and  is  it  that  this  does 
not  agree  with  the  English  temperament?  .  .  . 
I  know  not !  What  is  there  in  Paris,  like^vise,  — 
that  enchanting  capital ! — which  so  utterly  trans- 
forms your  women  ?  .  .  .  I  intend  it  as  a  com- 
pliment,— you  may  be  sure, — when  I  say  that  by 
a  residence  in  Paris,  you  English  ladies  generally 
gain  nothing.  You  return  to  your  own  land 
having  lost  many  of  your  own  graces,  without 
having  acquired  any  of  ours,  Nowhere,  in  fact, 
are  you  English  ladies  so  charming  as  you  are  at 
home  !  .  .  .  What  Leonie  Yan  Buren  may  have 
been  previous   to  her  residence  abroad,  I  know 
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not.  At  the  time  of  her  meeting  with  our  friend, 
she  was  a  woman  who, — in  a  very  young  man, — 
might  j)ossibly  awaken  admiration  ;  but  who  was 
utterly  incapable  of  retaining  affection.  Yan 
Buren,  who  had  been  married  to  her  some  four 
or  five  years,  would  have  strangled  her  willing!}', 
— could  he  have  escaped  detection ; — a  frame  of 
mind  at  which,  it  is  my  belief,  her  young  admirer 
might  have  arrived  not  long  afterwards,  had  he 
not  been  a  man  of  a  more  chivalrous  and  for- 
bearing nature  ! 

'  Your  Englishman,  when  he  selects  a  female 
companion,  prefers  one  who  has  some  attachment 
to  home-life  ; — who  will  open  her  workbox,  seat 
herself  at  the  table  close  to  a  candle,  and  begin 
to  mend  something, — so  much  the  better  if  it  is 
something  that  he  has  torn  himself  !  .  .  .  But 
Leonie  Yan  Buren  was  not  a  person  of  this  sort. 
Consumed  by  an  intense  vanity,  she  delighted  in 
all  that  was  melodramatic  and  sensational, — in  all 
that  woidd  bring  her  face,  or  her  name,  before 
the  public, — and  she  preferred  to  be  sj)oken  ill  of, 
than  not  to  be  mentioned  at  all.  This  woman, 
then,  who  is  so  publicly  remarked,  admired,  con- 
demned,— whose  name  is  in  every  mouth, — who 
entertains  with  hospitality, — (for  the  Yan  Burens 
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were  in  affluent  circumstances,  and  their  country 
Tesidence  was  not  far  from  where  Anthony  was 
then  stationed) — and  of  whom  all  other  women, 
of  course,  are  furiously  jealous  ; — honours  Avith  a 
decided  preference  this  young  English  officer, 
with  whom  she  became  first  acquainted  under 
such  romantic  circumstances. 

'  The  institution  of  "  cavalier e  mr vented — it 
would  seem, — exists  in  India  as  well  as  in  Italy, 
and  when  a  lady  openly  makes  known  to  a  young 
man  that  he  may  aspire  to  this  situation, — a  first 
stepping-stone,  it  may  be,  to  more  tender  rela- 
tions,— his  position  is  extremely  difficult.  If  he 
accepts  the  flattering  invitation,  his  comrades  are 
made  jealous  by  his  success, — his  conduct  is  con- 
demned by  all  persons  of  severe  morals, — he  runs 
a  risk  of  becoming  permanently  entangled,  and 
of  incurring  the  displeasure  and  vengeance  of  the 
lady's  husband.  If,  on  the  other  hand,  he  avoids 
profiting  by  his  good  fortune,  he  is  ridiculed  by 
his  comrades  as  an  "imbecile," — the  persons  of 
severe  morals  (secretly)  do  not  esteem  him  one 
bit  the  more,  for  he  has  defrauded  them  of  the 
excitement  of  an  expected  scandal, — and  last,  but 
not  least,  he  incurs  the  displeasure  and  possible 
vengeance  of  the  lady  herself.     Without  reflect- 
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ing,  probably,  upon  any  of  the  consequences 
which  might  follow,  Anthony, — young,  adven- 
turous, and  impulsive,  caring  at  that  time  for  no 
other  women, — accepted  the  invitation  at  once. 
'  The  pretended  jealousy  of  the  lady's  husband 
(for,  from  what  I  have  heard,  I  am  convinced 
that  it  was  only  assumed), — was  the  means  of 
bringing  affairs  to  a  crisis.  Exasperated  by  the 
caprices  and  extravagances  of  his  wife.  Van 
Buren,  a  coarse,  brutal,  and  unscrupulous  man, 
perceived  that  the  marked  attentions  of  this 
young  officer  might  furnish  him  with  a  means 
of  getting  rid  of  her.  "With  this  object,  he  per- 
mitted them  to  be  much  together,  whilst  he  ren- 
dered himself  more  than  usually  odious  to  his 
wife  by  his  violence.  No  doubt,  his  intention 
was  to  drive  her  to  elope  with  her  admirer.  Our 
young  friend,  during  his  frequent  visits  to  the 
Van  Eurcns',  became  the  witness  of  many  painful 
matrimonial  disputes,  in  all  of  which,  as  in  duty 
bound,  he  very  naturally  sided  with  the  lady. 
He  is,  as  you  must  know,  kind  and  considerate  to 
all  women.  The  thought  that  a  man  could  permit 
himself  to  swear  at  his  wife, — to  strike  her,  even, 
— awakened  his  fiercest  indignation.  It  awakened 
also  other  sentiments, — sentiments  of  interest  and 
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obligation.  By  acting  in  accordance  with,  this 
lach^'s  flattering  wishes,  he  had  seriously  com- 
promised her  character,  and  brought  misery  to 
her  home.  For  his  sake,  she  was  subjected  to 
insult  and  ill-treatment, — what  a  situation  for  a 
young  man  of  heart !  Here,  then,  was  obligation 
the  second.' 

'  Oh,  why,  why,  didn't  he  go  away  ? '  ex- 
claimed Lucy,  who  was  now  pale  and  haggard 
with  emotion.  '  Oh,  if  he  had  only  left  the 
place  ! ' 

'This  was  the  very  idea  that  occurred  to  him, 
but  Fate  was  not  to  be  cheated  thus.  Unfor- 
tunately, obligation  the  third  followed  as  soon  as 
was  possible  upon  the  track  of  obligation  the 
second.  Our  young  friend  withdraws  himself 
from  the  society  of  the  syren,  saying  that  he  will 
no  longer  continue  to  sow  the  seeds  of  dissension 
in  her  home.  An  excellent  pretext  is  furnished 
him,  as  his  regiment  is,  just  then,  transferred  to 
other  quarters.  So  far,  so  good !  He  cannot, 
however,  deny  to  this  lady, — to  whom  he  has 
done  so  much,  harm  already, — the  consolation  of 
letters.  They  correspond,  therefore,  and  one  of 
these  letters, — from  Madame  to  our  young  friend, 
— is  intercepted  by  the   husband.     It  is   in  the 
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highest  degree  compromising, — admitting  of  only 
one  interpretation.  In  consequence  of  what  he 
had  read,  Van  Buren  repudiates  the  baby,  who 
has  not  been  Yerj  long  in  existence,  and  com- 
mences proceedings  for  a  divorce.  Anthony, 
who  has  again  started  upon  a  hunting  excursion, 
does  not  hear  of  all  this  until  some  time  after- 
-wards,  and  by  the  same  messenger  a  telegram  is 
put  into  his  hand  informing  him  of  the  serious 
illness  of  the  mother  whom  he  adores,  and  begging 
him  to  return  to  England  at  once.  Conscious  that 
his  departure,  just  at  this  crisis,  might  be  miscon- 
strued, he  wrote  to  Mrs.  Yan  Buren  in  explana- 
tion, enclosing  the  telegram  he  had  just  received, 
and  started  as  soon  as  was  possible  for  Bombay, 
where,  before  embarking,  he  confided  his  affairs  to 
the  care  of  an  experienced  lawyer.  Upon  setting 
foot  on  the  steamer,  however,  the  very  first  persons 
he  encountered  were  Madame,  her  child,  and  her 
faithful  ayah,  Eajama,  bound  also  for  England. 
The  husband  had  found  it  would  be  impossible  for 
him  to  obtain  a  divorce,  in  consequence  of  certain 
well-known  facts  connected  with  his  own  conduct, 
but  he  had  refused  any  longer  to  support  either 
his  wife  or  her  little  girl.  The  doors  of  her 
home   were  closed   against   her,  and   she   threw 
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herself,  henceforward,  upon  Antliony  Hepburn's 
protection.  Our  young  friend,  as  you  may  im- 
agine, had,  perhaps,  not  quite  bargained  for  this, 
but  he  coidd  only  act,  in  such  circumstances,  like 
a  man  of  honour.  For  the  first  time,  the  serious- 
ness of  his  situation  was  revealed  to  him.  Imme- 
diately upon  his  arrival  in  London,  he  held  a 
consultation  with  me, — his  old  friend,  and  former 
instructor.  Mrs.  Yan  Buren, — violent  and  ex- 
cited by  what  she  considered  her  wrongs, — was 
for  bringing  before  the  notice  of  the  public  the 
brutality  of  her  husband, — his  injustice  in  re- 
taining possession  of  her  private  belongings, — for 
the  restitution  of  which  she  threatened  that  she 
would  go  to  law.  Anthony,  who  had  not  a 
moment  to  spare,  having  that  very  evening  to 
take  the  train  for  the  north,  left  me  to  j)acify 
her  as  best  I  could,  and,  fearful  lest  some  breath 
of  this  scandal  should  embitter  the  last  moments 
of  his  suffering  mother,  he  purchased  her  silence, 
unknown  to  me,  by  signing  the  promise  of  which 
she  noAV  demands  the  fulfilment.  His  good 
mother,  happily,  passed  away  in  total  ignorance 
of  her  son's  Indian  escapade ;  and  then  we  behold 
him, — young,  rich,  attractive, — j^ossessing,  in  a 
word,  everything  that  can  render  existence  agree- 
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able,  burdened  already  WT[tli  the  cares  of  a  family, 
and  bound  in  honour  to  a  woman  older  than  him- 
self, whom  he  cannot  really  love.  The  affection, 
however,  which  he  was  unable  to  bestow  upon  the 
mother,  descended, — although  in  a  different  form, 
— upon  her  child.  You  have  seen  and  spoken  to 
this  child,  who  should  rather  be  described  as  a 
little  angel.  You  can  imagine, — can  you  not, — 
that  seeing  her  often,  and,  being,  as  he  then  was, 
lonely,  for  the  first  time,  in  his  country-home, 
Anthony  should  feel  his  affection  centring  upon 
this  beautiful  child  ?  ' 

But  Lucy  was,  by  this  time,  very  nearly 
speechless.  All  the  agonizing  emotions  which 
such  a  revelation  could  not  fail  to  awaken  in  a 
tender  and  susceptible  nature,  came  crowding 
upon  her  with  overwhelming  force.  It  seemed  to 
her  of  but  little  moment,  in  comj^arison  with  the 
rest,  whether  Anthony  Hepburn  was,  or  was  not, 
attached  to  Mrs.  Van  Buren's  child  ! 

*  Go  on,'  was  all  that  she  was  able  to  reply  to 
the  old  man's  question;  *tell  me  what  this  promise 
really  was  which  she  made  him  sign.' 

They  were  not  very  far  now  from  the  gate  of 
Miss  Elizabeth's  dwelling,  and  she  was  impatient 
to  hear  on  to  the  bitter  end. 
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'  He   made   her   a   solemn  promise,  in  writing/ 
answered    the    Professor,    '  that,    provided    she 
would  do  nothing  to  create  a  public  scandal,  he 
would  make  a  permanent  settlement  upon  herself 
and   her   child,   and   would   himself   remain  un- 
married for  the  space  of  ten  years,  and  that  if, 
before  this  period  had  expired,  he  found  himself 
in  a  position  to  make  her  his  wife  without  the 
disgrace  and  exposure  of  a  divorce,  he  would  hold 
himself  in  readiness  to  do  so.     As,  however,  it 
was   of  some  importance  that  he   should  marry 
eventually,  and  as  he  realised  already  that  senti- 
ments of  this  kind  are  liable  to  change  with  the 
years,  he   did   not  feel  obliged  to  bind  himself 
indefinitely,  and  he  begged  that  the  lady  herself 
would  feel  at  liberty  to  make  any  changes  she 
thought  fit  in  her  mode  of  life.     He  reserved  to 
himself,  however,  in  such  a  case,  the  sole  guardian- 
ship of  the  little  girl.     Had  our  friend  known,  at 
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this  time,  for  certain,  that  his  mother  -would  die 
so  soon,  this  fatal  paper  would  never  have  been  in 
existence  at  all.  But  he  dreaded  that,  in  the 
event  of  her  recover}',  she  should  be  distressed  by 
hearing  of  his  misdoings,  and  his  chief  desire  was 
to  temporise.  At  the  moment  of  his  meeting  with 
you,  my  dear  young  lad}",  the  years  of  his  proba- 
tion were  gradually  drawing  to  a  close.  To  him 
they  had  not  been  happy  ones,  and  a  prisoner  of 
the  Bastille  could  scarcely  have  longed  more 
ardently  for  liberty  than  he  did.  'With  the 
view  of  preparing  for  his  emancipation,  he  now 
saw  but  little  of  ^Irs.  Van  Buren,  excusing  him- 
self on  the  srround  that  he  was  immersed  in  mili- 
tary  affairs,  and  in  the  cares  of  his  estate;  and 
visiting  the  child, — the  only  object  at  this  time 
of  his  affection,  when  I  had  informed  him  that 
the  mother  was  from  home.  They  met  occasion- 
ally, as  a  matter  of  course,  but  I  could  see  that 
his  visits  to  "  The  Aspens "  were  never  happy 
ones,  dictated  by  duty  rather  than  affection,  and 
that  he  left  the  house  with  feelings  of  relief.  It 
was  my  old  friend  Benvenuto  Rossi,  painter, 
poet,  musician,  I  may  add  indeed,  "  almost  uni- 
versal genius,"  who,  upon  one  of  the  occasions 
when  he  happened  to  be  my  guest,  perceived  that 
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the  desirable  villa-residence,  "  The  Aspens,"  was 
to  be  let  upon  lease, — just  as  Colonel  Hepburn 
was  seeking  for  a  house  in  the  neighbourhood  of 
London.  It  was  taken  at  once,  for  the  lady  and 
her  little  girl,  and,  as  it  had  the  advantage  of 
being  near  the  place  at  which  I  was  residing,  I  was 
enabled  to  attend  to  their  interests,  and  furnish 
our  friend  with  occasional  news  of  them.' 

^  Oh,  would  to  Heaven  that  you  had  taken  a 
house  for  her  somewhere  else  ! '  interrupted  Luc}^ 
passionately  ;  '  thousands  of  miles  away  from  this 
place !  What  a  terrible  coincidence  that  she  and 
I  should  live  next  door  to  one  another  !  ' 

*  You  are  mistaken,  my  child,'  returned  the 
Professor  genth'.  'In  your  living  in  the  next 
house  to  this  lady  there  is  no  coincidence  what- 
ever. One  is  obliged  to  live  next  door  to  some- 
body !  The  strange  fatality  consisted  in  your 
getting  into  the  same  railway  compartment  with 
the  man  who  had  once  been  her  favoured  ad- 
mirer, and  who  probably  would  never  have  visited 
this  iDlace  if  she  had  not  been  established  here. 
But  for  her,  you  might  never  have  made  his 
acquaintance.' 

Lucy  had  it  upon  her  quivering  lips  to 
exclaim    that    she   would   have    been    onl}^   too 
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thankful  to  have  escaped  this  fatal  acquaintance, 
Avhich  had  so  disturbed  the  placid  current  of  her 
life.  Something,  however,  restrained  the  reck- 
less words.  Had  the  fruit  of  the  tree  of  such 
knowledge  as  she  had  gained,  been,  then,  so 
utterly  without  sweetness  ? — and  to  whose  magic 
influence  was  any  such  sweetness  due  ?  Xo  ;  she 
would  not  behave  like  those  savages  who  beat  and 
abuse  their  idols,  when  things  do  not  turn  out 
exactly  to  their  mind  ! 

'  The  thing  that  first  started  these  distressing 
complications,'  the  Professor  went  on ;  '  was  the 
bite  of  that  accursed  pariah  dog.  How  little  do 
we  know,  when  these  events  happen,  what  is  to 
come  of  them  !  The  next  misfortune  is,  that  Van 
Buren,  a  greedy  man,  of  a  full  habit  of  body, 
should  over-eat  himself,  and  succumb  to  an 
apoplexy,  just  three  days  before  the  expiration 
of  the  ten  years.  A  thousand  maledictions  upon 
the  cook  who  prepared  for  him  that  tempting 
meal ! ' 

'  And  just  before  he  heard  of  this  death  did 
he  fancy  that  he  was  free  ?  * 

She  was  thinking  of  his  words  in  the  library 
at  Falconborough  Park,  when  he  had  answered 
her  question  so  earnestly,  and  with   such   appa- 
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rent  truth,  saying — '  I  love  no  one  but  you/ 
and  of  the  grateful  and  tender  expression  which 
had  come  into  his  eyes  as  he  spoke,  as  though 
some  heavy  burden  had,  at  last,  been  taken 
from  him.  Surely  he  must  have  believed  that  he 
was  a  free  man  then? 

*  He  believed  it  indeed,'  answered  the  old 
Frenchman ;  '  for  the  ten  years  were  gone  by, 
and  he  was  commencing  to  make  projects  for 
the  future  about  which  he  had  hardly  dared  to 
think  till  then.  (All  this  he  has  told  me  since.) 
He  feared  to  seem  unkind  by  acting  with  too 
much  precipitation,  but  he  was  impatient,  as 
every  man  must  be  when  he  is  in  love.  Then 
came  this  intelligence  like  a  thunder-bolt.  He 
did  not,  however,  at  once  lose  hope.  He 
came  up  to  London  that  very  day,  to  try 
and  arrange  matters.  He  sent  for  me  to 
meet  him  and  dine  with  him  at  his  club.  I 
did  so.  He  has  a  face  which  easily  betrays 
emotion,  and  I  perceived,  at  once,  that  there 
was  something  amiss. 

'"  The  child  is  not  ill?"  I  asked,  ignoring, 
at  this  time,  that  there  was  another  being  who 
was  still  dearer  to  him.  I  had  not  been  for  two 
days  to  ''  The  Aspens,"  and  I  feared  that  if  any 
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misfortune  had  happened  there,  he  might  have 
thought  me  neglectful. 

'  "  Xot  that  I  know  of/'  he  answered  me  ; 
**but  Yan  Buren  has  just  died  of  an  apoplexy 
in  India." 

'  "  Ah  !  "  .  .  .  said  I,  not  dreaming,  of  course, 
of  the  worst ;  "  and  so  he  has  died  just  after  the 
critical  moment,  when  the  ten  years  have,  at 
last,  gone  by  !  " 

'  "  They  have  gone  by  now,"  replied  he,  sadly, 
*'but  they  had  not  elapsed  at  the  moment  of 
his  death.  It  wanted  just  three  days  to  the 
time." ' 

* "  Malediction !  .  .  .  .  but  we  must  triumph 
over  this  confrctoups  somehow !  .  .  .  .  There  is 
a  difference  between  English  and  Indian  time  ?  " 

'  "  There  is,"  he  answered  ;  ''  but  I  require 
more  difference  than  exists  to  make  things  come 
right." 

*  "But  surely,"  said  I,  ''you  will  not  adhere 
to  a  promise  extorted  from  you  mider  such  con- 
ditions ?  " 

*"A  promise  is  a  promise,"  he  answered; 
"  but  I  am  going  to-morrow  morning  to  try  and 
get  off  it." 

"  But  if  it  should  not  suit  her  to  free  you  ? 
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Surely  you  will  not  embitter  the  happiness  of 
two  lives  for  the  sake  of  an  exaggerated  demon- 
stration of  honour?  ....  Madame  and  you 
cannot  agree  together  for  an  hour.  How  are  you 
to  exist  together  after  you  are  married  ?  " 

*  "  Oh,  there  would  be  no  question  of  *  agree- 
ing,^ "  he  replied,  decidedly.  "  I  should  bid  fare- 
well to  her  at  the  church- door  !  It  has  been  done 
before.     The  case  would  not  be  exceptional ! '' 

'  "■  "What !  just  after  you  had  sworn  to  love,  to 
comfort,  and  to  honour  her?  To  forsake  all 
others  and  keep  only  to  her  ? "  I  exclaimed, 
quoting  from  your  marriage  ceremony.  "  These 
are  promises,  I  assume,  which  every  husband  is 
prepared  to  break!" 

'  ''  I  am  afraid  that  /  might  break  them,"  he 
answered,  "  situated  as  I  should  be  then." 

*  "Situated  as  you  find  yourself  noic,^^  said  I; 
*  for  I  am  a  regular  old  Jesuit,  who  will  do  evil, 
always,  so  long  as  good  can  come  of  it !  "  and 
having  made  up  jovir  mind  that  you  must  be 
false  to  one  promise,  why  not  make  a  wiser 
selection,  and  break  the  first  in  order  that  you 
may  keep  the  second  to  some  one  whose  charms 
and  virtues  wdll  help  you  to  be  a  true  husband  ?  " 
And  then,  by  the  look  which  came  into  his  face 
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as  I  spoke,  I  perceived  that  Mrs.  Van  Buren 
possessed  a  rival !  ' 

'And  lie  came  down  here  next  morning  to 
try  to  get  himself  freed?' 

'  Yes ;  if  it  had  not  been  so  late  he  would 
have  gone  that  very  night.  "  Perhaps,"  said  I, 
seeing  his  melancholy  expression  when  we  parted, 
"Yan  Buren  may  not  be  really  dead.  Why 
should  a  man  who  is  scarcely  fifty  years  old 
expire  of  an  apoplexy  ?  It  must  have  been 
owing  to  some  gross  mismanagement  of  his 
doctor !  Why  was  it  that  they  did  not  have 
him  bled  ?  " 

*"Itis  the  age  at  which  Englishmen  die  of 
an  apoplexy  in  India,"  he  answered,  sorrowfully, 
and  so  he  left  me  for  the  night.' 

*  But  you  saw  him  again  soon  afterwards  ? ' 

*  Yes  ;  upon  the  following  evening,  just  as  I 
was  about  to  retire  to  rest,  there  came  a  knock  at 
my  door.  The  Colonel  was  there,  looking  pale 
and  miserable,  like  a  broken  man.  "  For  God*s 
sake,  de  la  Yieilleroche,"  he  said ;  "  see  if  you 
can't  help  me  somehow  !  "  Then  we  sat  down 
and  discussed  the  situation.' 

'Ah,  of  course,  she  would  not  let  him  off 
his  promise  ! ' 

VOL.  IIL  F 
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*0f  course  not;  but  that  is  not  the  worst 
of  it.     She  made  him  another  promise  herself.' 

*  Another  promise  ?....' 

*  Yes  ;  suspecting — as  I  suspected — the  exist- 
ence of  a  rival,  she  vowed  to  him  most  solemnly, 
that,  in  the  event  of  his  contemplating  marriage 
with  anyone  but  herself,  she  would  do  some 
deadlv  injury  to  his  intended  wife,  and  then 
poison  both  herself  and  the  child.  Our  friend 
tried  to  dissemble  his  alarm  at  this  terrible 
declaration  ;  but  I  could  see  that  it  had  affected 
him  deeply.  "  Of  course,"  he  said,  ''it  is  only 
the  meaningless  threat  of  an  angry  woman. 
She  can  have  no  serious  intention  of  the  kind." 
He  seemed  to  await  my  answer  with  anxiety.' 

*  But  you  thought  as  he  thought,'  interrupted 
Lucy,  '  that  it  was  only  an  angry  threat  ? 
Surely  no  woman  could  really  do  anything  so 
horrible  ? ' 

*  There  are  many  kinds  of  women  in  the 
world,  my  dear  Miss  Lucy ;  and,  of  most  of  them, 
it  is  easy  enough  to  predict  how  they  will  behave. 
We  know  when  they  are  in  earnest,  and  when 
they  speak  merely  for  effect.  We  know  that 
though  their  words  may  be  terrible,  they  would 
shrink  from   the   commission   of   terrible   deeds- 
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But  this  woman  is  different.  She  possesses,  it  is 
true,  a  certain  amount  of  good  nature,  and  has 
her  moments  of  generous  impulse.  But  she 
adores  all  that  is  sensational,  extravagant,  out  of 
the  ordinary  run.  She  is  tired  to  death  of  her 
obscurity,  and  longs  to  electrify'  the  world  by 
performing  the  first  role  in  something — comedy 
or  tragedy — I  do  not  think  it  would  matter  to 
her  which ;  she  is  devoid  of  all  moral  sense ;  she 
does  not  know  either  shame  or  fear;  whilst  so 
great  is  her  personal  vanity,  that  I  think  she 
would  almost  prefer  to  have  her  head  cut  off  than 
that  it  should  not  be  looked  at  at  all !  **  My  poor 
friend,"  I  said,  addressing  the  Colonel  and  taking 
his  hand,  "  you  must  be  carcfid  how  you  behave 
in  this  important  crisis  !  Do  not  subject  yourself 
to  a  life-long  remorse  by  hurr^dng  on  events  to  a 
tragic  conclusion  !  Above  all,  do  not  altogether 
make  light  of  these  extravagant  menaces. 
Leonie  Yan  Buren  is  of  the  material  of  which 
great  criminals  are  made  !  "  After  this  he  could 
no  longer  conceal  his  alarm,  and  then  transpired 
what  I  had  suspected  all  along.  His  affections 
were  engaged  elsewhere.  No  name  was  mentioned, 
and  it  was  only  from  your  words,  not  long  after- 
wards, that  I  discovered  the  whole  truth.' 
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'  And  did  lie  say  that  lie  really  cared  for  some- 
body else  ?  *  asked  Lucy,  eagerly. 

'  From  his  manner  I  perceived  that  he  ''  really 
cared,"  but  he  is  not  a  person  who  says  much 
upon  the  subject  of  his  own  feelings.  "  As  you 
yalue  her  safety,"  I  said  to  him  (little  guessing, 
at  the  moment,  to  whom  I  was  making  allusion), 
"  do  not  allow  her  name,  or  the  place  where  she 
is  living,  to  transpire !  Yisit  her  with  the 
greatest  precaution  ;  be  discreet  upon  the  subject 
of  letters.  Madame  may  possibly  make  use  of  a 
detective.  I  have  met  a  stranger  lately  at  the 
house."  ' 

'  Oh,  I  see  now  why  he  was  afraid  to  come  and 
see  me ! '  cried  Lucy ;  '  why  I  have  had  so  few 
letters  !  .  .  .  .  But  I  have  no  fears  mj^self  !  .  .  . 
What  harm  could  this  woman  possibly  do  me  ?  ' 

^  Into  that  it  is  useless  to  inquire  ;  suffice  it  to 
say,  that  I  know  of  a  case  of  this  kind,  when  a 
catastrophe  actually  took  place.  The  betrothed 
husband  of  the  person  sacrificed  never  recovered 
from  the  shock.  Colonel  Hepburn  was  deeply 
moved  by  my  narration  of  this  ejnsode.  *'It 
would  be  far  juster,"  he  said,  as  I  let  him  out  of 
my  house,  "  if  she  would  be  content  to  wreak  her 
vengeance  upon  me  !    I'm  the  one  that  deserves 
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it ;   and,  on  my  word  of  honour,  I  do  not  care 
one  rush  for  my  life !  "  ' 

Lucy  shuddered  involuntarily. 

*  Oh,  no,  no  ! '  she  exclaimed  ;  *  let  me  be  the 
one  to  suffer  !  ' 

*  Now  we  arrive  at  the  culmination  of  tragedy ! ' 
said  the  Marquis,  smiling ;  '  two  people,  young, 
beautiful,  well  off,  and  with  excellent  constitu- 
tions, and  yet  desiring,  purely  from  motives  of 
sentiment,  to  have  done  with  existence !  Those 
Avho  have  endured  more  material  privations  and 
sufferings,  woidd  scarcely  believe  in  it !  ' 

'  A  year  ago,  I  might  not  have  believed  in  it 
myself,'  Lucy  answered  with  a  sigh.  *  People 
often  don't  believe  in  a  great  many  true  things  ! ' 

*  About  the  time  of  the  announcement  in  the 
newspaper,'  Monsieur  de  la  Yieilleroche  went  on, 
*  to  the  effect  that  our  friend  and  Mrs.  Van  Buren 
were  to  be  married,  I  discovered — as  you  know — 
who  was  the  real  object  of  his  affections ;  a  young 
person,'  said  the  old  man,  pressing  Lucy's  arm 
affectionately,  '  with  whom  I  have  been  in  love  for 
a  very  long  time  myself!  With  regard  to  the 
announcement  in  question,  the  Colonel  had  cer- 
tainly no  hand  in  it.  Madame,  also,  protests  her 
innocence.     It  is  one  of  those  things   that,  upon 
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especial  occasions  fall  down  from  the  clouds  !  .  .  . 
Now  I  have  told  you  all ! ' 

'  You'fhave'  kept  nothing  back  ?  nothing  that 
I  may  find  out  some  day  ?' 

*  Not  willingly  ;  all  depends  upon  how  much 
you  have  understood.  Do  not  suppose  that  I  have 
been  abusing  confidence.  ''Have  you  told  her 
all?"  I  inquired  of  the  Colonel  only  upon  the 
occasion  of  our  last  meeting.  ''  I  dare  not  tell 
her !"  he  answered.  "Do  it  for  me,  some  day,  if 
you  can  ; "  for,  by  this  time,  he  was  aware  that  I 
had  discovered  the  object  of  his  love.  Do  not, 
either,  think  too  hardly  of  him,  I  pray  you ! 
Your  heroes  of  romance  must  not  be  too  immacu- 
late, or  your  romance  will  be  a  dull  one !  Our 
friend  has  his  share  of  human  defects,  but  they 
are  those  of  a  generous  and  impulsive  nature,  and 
he  has  paid  for  them  dearly.  Eemember,  he  did 
not  start  in  life  with  very  severe  or  ascetic  notions. 
He  was  rather  a  "Lancelot  "  than  a  "  Galahad." 
Your  j)oet-laureate, — accounted  a  pure  writer, — 
has  told  the  same  story  before,  and  I  have  myself 
seen  young  English  ladies  reading  it.  It  cannot, 
therefore,  be  devoid  of  a  salutary  moral.' 

Yes  ;  many  young  English  ladies  had  read 
and  sighed  over  this  pathetic  idyll ;  one  of  them 
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had  read  it  with  very  particular  attention !  '  Eead 
over  again  the  one  called  "  Elaine," '  Anthony 
had  said  to  Lucy  in  the  picture-gallery  at  Falcon- 
borough  Park, — '  there  are  some  lines  in  it  which 
may  tell  you  more  than  I  am  able, — ^more  than  I 
dare  to  explain  ;'  and  needless  to  say  that  since 
that  time  she  had  read  through  the  poem  in 
question  continually.  But  now,  immediately  upon 
her  return  home,  she  would  read  it  through  yet 
again.  With  eyes  enlightened  by  this  further 
knowledge,  she  might  be  able  to  discover  the  very 
lines  to  which  Anthony  had  alluded  !  .  .  . 

It  was  strange,  now,  she  thought,  that  the 
Professor  should  liken  him  to  Lancelot,  when, 
upon  the  occasion  of  her  very  first  meeting  with 
him  she  had  instinctively  associated  him,  in  her 
mind,  with  Arthur's  greatest  knight : — 

' .     .     .     .     the  darling  of  the  court, 
Loved  of  the  loveliest.' 

And,  seeing  that  she  had,  at  this  time,  formed  no 
conception  of  Lancelot's  *  outward  man,'  this 
notion  could  only  have  been  inspired  by  some 
subtle  moral  resemblance,  made  manifest  to  her 
by  way  of  warning ! 

But  3^et,  she  said  to  herself,  he  is  '  Lancelot ' 
with  a  difference, — his  love  being  no  longer  given 
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to  the  woman  wlio  was  once  his  Queen.  Thank 
heaven  for  this,  at  any  rate  !  And  yet,  what 
might  not  this  other  woman  be  suffering  now,  by 
reason  of  his  change  of  heart  ?  .  .  . 

The  picture  of  the  *Lily  maid   of   Astolat' 
floating  down  the  river  in  her  barge  : — 
'  Pall'd  all  its  length  in  blackest  samite/ 

rose  up  vividly  before  her  mind ; 

'  In  her  right  hand  the  lily, — in  her  left 
The  letter.' 

Might  it  not  be  better  and  happier  for  every- 
body, Lucy  asked  herself,  if  she  could  triumph 
thus  quietly  over  all  this  darkness  and  desolation  ? 
Like  Elaine  in  the  poem,  '  Him  or  death '  was  the 
cry  that  came  forth  from  her  aching  and  despairing 
heart, 

*  Now,  then,  you  know  everything,'  said  Mon- 
sieur de  la  Vieilleroche  as  they  drew  near  to  the 
door  of  Barlow  Lodge.  'You  comprehend  the 
danger  and  delicacy  of  our  friend's  position?' 

'  I  think  I  understand  it,'  she  answered  faintly. 

'  And  you  understand,  also,  his  anxiety  when- 
ever he  hears  that  the  little  girl  is  not  feeling 
well?' 

*  Yes  ;  he  may  be  afraid  her  mother  may  have 
given  her  poison ! ' 
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'And  you  -understand  why  he,  of  all  people, 
should  feel  hound  to  protect  her  from  any  such 
misfortune  ?' 

'  Yes ;  he  would  fancy  that  it  all  came  about 
by  his  fault.' 

'  ]N^ow,  then,  for  the  concluding  exhortation. 
Let  your  charitable  feeling  towards  the  actors  in 
this  unfortunate  drama  extend  even  as  far  as 
that ;'  and  he  pointed  with  his  stick  in  the 
direction  of  Mrs.  Van  Buren's  abode.  '  She  and 
I  have  had  terrible  pitched  battles  together  inside 
those  walls,  and  yet,  I  cannot  say  that  she  has  not 
her  wrongs,  or  that  I  can  consider  her  in  the 
light  of  an  enemy !  What  I  have  said  of  her  to 
you,  has  been  for  your  ears  alone.  You  have 
heard,  perhaps,  Corneille's  celebrated  verses  upon 
Eichelieu  ? 

'  QiCon  parle  mal  ou  hien  dufameux  Cardinal, 
Ni  ma  prose  ni  mes  vers  n^en  diront  jamais  rien, 
II  m' a  fait  troj)  de  bie7i  jwur  en  dire  du  mal  ; 
II  m\i  fait  trop  de  mal  p)Our  en  dire  du  hien.'' 

Change  merely  the  name,  and  the  sex,  and  these 
are  my  sentiments  with  respect  to  Leonie  Yan 
Buren  !' 

^ Leonie?^  repeated  Lucy,  possessed  by  a  new 
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and   sickening   suspicion.     'Then   her    Christian 
name  begins  with  the  letter  "  L  '^  like  mine  ? ' 

The  memory  of  those  blissful  moments  passed 
with  Anthony  in  the  shadowy  cloisters  at  Hampton 
Court  Palace,  recurred  vividly  to  her  mind,  whence, 
indeed,  they  could  never  be  entirely  effaced.  She 
recalled  the  quick  start  he  had  given  when  she 
had  alluded, — inspired  by  unwonted  boldness, — 
to  the  letter  tattooed  upon  his  arm,  and  then,  his 
careless  explanation,  to  the  effect  that  he  had 
been  branded  thus  in  order  to  please  *  a  fellow  in 
the  regiment,'  who  prided  himself  upon  his 
tattooing  skill,  l^o  doubt  this  '  fellow's '  hand 
may  have  been  responsible  for  the  actual  tracing 
out  and  puncturing  of  the  letter,  which  must  seem 
now  like  an  indelible  stigma,  but  by  whose  will 
had  that  hand  been  directed  ? 

*  How  many  years  does  it  take  for  the  marks  of 
tattooing  to  wear  out  ?'  she  inquired  of  the  old  French- 
man, in  a  voice  hardened  and  altered  by  misery. 

He  divined  her  meaning  at  once. 

*  They  can  never  come  out  of  themselves,'  he 
answered ;  *  and  to  cut  them  out,  besides  making 
a  deeper  disfigurement,  would  be  painful,  even 
dangerous.  'No  ;  he  must  carry  that  letter  with 
him  to  his  grave  ! ' 
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*  Ah,  tten  the  past  can  never  be  quite  wiped 
out  I' 

'  ^N'obody's  past  can  ever  be  entirely  effaced/ 
returned  the  old  Professor.  '  He  is  happy  if  that 
letter  is  all  that  remains  of  it ! '  and  they  went 
together  into  the  house. 

The  afternoon  sun,  as  though  in  mockery,  was 
shinino^  throuo^h  the  staircase  window  as  they 
entered  the  hall,  and  Sarah,  perceiving  this,  drew 
down  the  great  genealogical  Barlow  blind  with  an 
energetic  'whirr  ! '  so  that,  as  constantly  happened, 
Lucy  could  not  help  beholding,  on  her  way  up- 
stairs, her  own  particular  lozenge,  linked  irre- 
vocably to  the  phantom  shield. 

Maidenhood  ?  Widowhood  ?  Desolation  ?  .  . 
Of  what  might  not  this  blank  escutcheon  be 
possibly  the  symbol  ?  Might  there  not  have  been, 
after  all,  something  ominous  and  prophetic  in 
Benvenuto  Eossi's  flattering  conceit  ?  .  .  . 

Upon  reaching  her  bedroom,  Lucy  went  at 
once  to  her  book- shelf  and  took  down  her  '  Idylls 
of  the  King,'  turned  to  'the  one  called  Elaine,' 
opened  it  midway, — in  '  sortes  VirrjiUancB '  fashion, 
— closing  her  eyes,  and  placing  her  forefinger 
upon  the  centre  of  the  right-hand  page. 

Upon  looking  at  the  place,  she  perceived  that 
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her    finger    was    pointing   to   where   it   is   tlius 
written : — 

'  The  shackles  of  an  old  love  straiten'd  him, 
His  honour  rooted  in  dishonour  stood, 
And  faith  unfaithful  kept  him  falsely  true.' 

!N'o  wonder  that,  at  her  first  meeting  with  him, 
Anthony  Hepburn  had  become  associated  in  her 
mind  with  *  Sir  Lancelot  du  Lake  ! ' 
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CHAPTEE  VI. 

The  foregoing  mention  of  Benvenuto  Rossi  and 
his  blind  reminds  me  of  an  incident  wHcIl 
occurred  shortly  before  the  conversation  I  have 
just  recorded ;  for,  although  it  may  seem  to  be  of 
little  moment,  its  effect  upon  some  of  the  per- 
sonages concerned  in  this  story  obliges  me  to 
relate  it. 

It  was  the  sixtieth  birthday,  then,  of  this 
same  Benvenuto  Rossi, — '  painter,  poet,  musician, 
almost  universal  genius,'  as  the  old  Professor  had 
declared, — and  the  two  friends,  in  order  to  cele- 
brate the  occasion,  had  dined  together  with  more 
prodigalit}^  than  was  their  wont  at  a  restaurant 
in  the  vicinity  of  Leicester  Square,  after  which 
they  had  arranged  to  commit  a  still  greater  ex- 
travagance,— that  of  attending,  for  the  first  time 
for  many  years,  the  Italian  Opera. 

Achille  de  la  Vieilleroche  and  Benvenuto 
Rossi  had  been  the  victims  of  too  many  sad  vicis- 
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situdes  for  them  ever  to  experience,  uow,  wliat  is 
called  '  le  via  gal '  circulating  in  their  shrunken 
veins,  no  matter  how  generous  had  been  the 
evening's  repast.  Their  '  after-dinner  mood/ — 
whenever  they  had  partaken  of  what  might  be 
styled  by  courtesy  a  '  dinner '  at  all, — was,  as  a 
rule,  sombre,  cynical,  and  censorious ;  relieved, 
from  time  to  time,  perhaps,  by  a  quivering  about 
the  lips  or  a  mistiness  about  the  pi)fcc-nez,  as  some 
memory  arose  connected  with  man's  ingratitude 
or  woman's  folly.  The  bottle  of  light  Burgundy 
which  the  two  friends  had  consumed  upon  this 
particular  evening,  had  not  produced  a  more  than 
usually  exhilarating  effect.  Upon  first  entering 
the  Opera-house,  they  experienced  chiefly  an  un- 
comfortable feeling  of  self- consciousness,  and  a 
sense  of  doing  something  unusual,  and  perhaps 
foolish.  These  sensations,  however,  they  en- 
deavoured to  dissemble  by  the  assumption  of  a 
somewhat  arrogant  and  tigerish  demeanour ;  and 
after  haughtily  declining  to  remove  their  over- 
coats,— from  a  want  of  confidence,  perhaps,  in  the 
garments  they  served  to  conceal, — and  glaring 
defiantly  at  the  occupants  of  the  adjacent  places, 
thej^  settled  themselves  with  superb  dignity  in 
their  eight-and-sixpenny  seats. 
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There  is  no  occasion  to  describe  a  scene  wliich 
must  be  so  familiar  to  m}^  readers  as  tbe  interior 
of  a  London  Opera-bouse.  Suffice  it  to  say,  tbat 
*  Faust '  was  tbe  opera  about  to  be  jDerf  ormed, 
with  Patti  as  Marguerite.  A  Frenchman's  oj)era, 
with  an  Italian  prima  donna, — the  entertainment 
promised,  consequently,  to  be  of  equal  national 
interest  to  the  two  friends. 

Benvenuto  Rossi,  without  possessing-  exactly 
what  his  countryman  has  termed  the  '  dono  infeJice 
di  hellczza,'  might  certainly  have  been  described 
as  a  good-looking  man  for  his  years.  He  was 
neither  so  tall,  nor  of  so  commanding  a  presence, 
as  his  companion,  nor  did  he  pretend  to  any  such 
illustrious  associations ;  his  forefathers  having 
been,  for  the  most  part,  artistic  rather  than 
aristocratic.  To  hear  him  talk,  indeed,  one  would 
have  thought  that  all  such  accidents  of  birth  as 
are  usually  accounted  fortunate,  appeared  to  him 
to  be  both  vain  and  contemptible ;  and  it  is 
possible  that,  had  the  old  French  Marquis 
derived  any  material  benefit  from  the  posses- 
sion of  his  ancestral  appanages,  Benvenuto  Eossi 
might  not  have  condescended  to  remain  his 
friend. 

He  had   fine  dark  eyes,   grey  hair,  a  broad 
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brow,  and  a  warm  Southern  complexion,  with  a 
firm  Napoleonic  chin — a  little  bluer,  perhaps — 
than  it  would  have  been,  could  he  have  had 
access,  as  of  old,  and  at  as  cheap  a  rate,  to  the 
barber  of  his  native  village.  A  face,  in  fact, 
which  must  have  been  almost  handsome  in  youth, 
but  which,  with  increasing  age,  might  possibly- 
degenerate  into  commonness,  and  a  figure  which, 
but  for  his  straitened  circumstances,  might  have 
become  fat  and  clumsy. 

De  la  Vieilleroche,  who  generally  assumed 
towards  this  *  almost  universal  genius  '  somewhat 
the  attitude  of  a  patron,  whilst  treating  him  with 
all  the  cordiality  of  a  friend,  was  the  entertainer 
of  the  evening.  It  seemed,  therefore,  to  be  only 
right  and  proper,  if  merely  with  the  object  of 
depreciating  the  value  of  his  own  beneficence, 
and  lessening,  in  consequence,  E-ossi's  burden  of 
obligation,  that  he  should  let  loose  upon  his 
immediate  surroundings  what  Charles  Lamb  has 
termed  *  the  accursed  critical  spirit — the  being 
called  upon  to  judge  and  pronounce' — which 
burns  more  fiercely  in  the  Gallic  breast  than  in 
that  of  the  plethoric  though  splenetic  Briton. 

I  suppose  that,  occasionally,  in  his  own 
country,     a     Frenchman     must    see    something 
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worthy  of  being  admired — a  picture,  a  woman, 
a  well-clipped  poodle.  Here,  however,  the  same 
objects  will  rarely  awaken  his  enthusiasm,  whilst 
upon  our  manners,  and  our  institutions,  he  vents, 
generally,  his  supremest  and  bitterest  contempt ; 
pouring  out  upon  them  what  we  must  speak  of 
for  the  future  {vide  the  Re^dsed  Version  of  the 
Scriptures)  as  the  '  ho  ids '  of  his  wrath — a  more 
appropriate  expression,  in  this  case,  than  the 
more  familiar  one ;  for  I  take  it  that  a  ^  bowl ' 
will  hold  very  nearlj^  three  times  as  much 
wrath  as  a  '  vial'  May  the  wrath  of  others,  then, 
if  there  is  as  much  difference,  as  I  fancy,  between 
the  sizes  of  the  two  vessels,  alwa3's  descend  upon 
us  in  *  old  stjde,'  whilst,  like  the  countrpnan  who 
preferred  his  whisky  '  in  a  mug,'  we  measure 
out  our  own  accordino^  to  the  newer  readino- !  .  .  . 
Eut  this  is  a  digression. 

The  nil  adniirari  spii'it  on  the  part  of  the 
French,  to  which  I  was  alluding,  is  probably 
merely  the  remains  of  a  very  excusable  national 
jealousy.  Words  of  praise  and  commendation 
may  rise  here, — as  elsewhere,  to  the  very  ^  gates 
of  speech,' — when  the  remembrance  of  Cressy, 
Poictiers,  Agincourt,  of  the  six  burgesses  of 
Calais,   kneeling   barefoot,    in   their   halters;    of 
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Blenheim,  of  Waterloo,  and  of  the  harsh  treat- 
ment of  Bonaparte  by  Sir  Hudson  Low,  rises 
iij)  like  a  choking  fog,  and  impedes  their 
utterance. 

The  Marquis  was  no  exception  to  this  ordinary 
rule,  although  he  was  capable,  as  we  have  seen, 
of  concentrating  his  sympathies  upon  certain 
favoured  individuals.  He  seemed  upon  this  par- 
ticular evening  to  be  thoroughly  out  of  harmony 
with  the  assembled  audience ;  and  the  '  Sage  of 
Chelsea,'  himself,  could  scarcely  have  been  more 
severe  in  his  strictures  upon  the  'poor  phantasms' 
seated  hard  hj,  notwithstanding  that,  for  the  time 
being,  they  had  divested  themselves,  at  any  rate, 
of  most  of  their  tangible  and  material  '  outside 
wrappages.' 

Of  the  representation  itself,  hoAvever,  he  found 
nothing  to  complain.  Both  the  friends  were 
passionately  fond  of  good  music,  and  the  singing 
of  the  artists  before  them  called  forth  their 
enthusiastic  applause.  The  story  of  the  opera, 
likewise,  awakened  in  their  breasts  many  slum- 
bering memories.  Be  la  Vieilleroche  was  old 
enough  to  sympathize  profoundly  with  Faust's 
lamentations  over  his  lost  prime,  whilst  Bossi  was 
young  enough,  or  so  he  chose  fondly  to  imagine, 
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to  reaKze  tlie  full  force  of  the  Fiend's  subsequent 
temptation. 

The  scene  in  which  Marguerite  tries  on  the 
jewels  before  the  mirror,  seemed  to  affect  the  two 
friends  about  equally. 

'  Ah,  women  have  always  been  the  same ! ' 
sighed  Rossi ;  '  to  be  taken  ^Yith.  a  few  pinches 
of  gold  dust,  and  half-a-dozen  glittering  pebbles ! 
^\Tiy,  then,  have  I  more  reason  to  complain  than 
another  ? ' 

' "  .  .  .  Sabine,  un  jour, 
A  tout  donne,  sa  beaut e  cle  colombe, 

Et  son  amour, 
Four  Vanneau  6Cor  du  Comte  de  Saldagne, 

Pour  un  bijou  l^"*  .  .  .' 

murmured  de  la  Yieilleroche,  quoting  Victor  Hugo. 
'  Well,  let  her  go  off  with  her  Comte  de  Saldagne 
if  she  prefers  him  I  These  are  not  the  losses  for 
which  one  should  shed  one's  bitterest  tears  ! ' 

Perceiving,  in  these  words,  an  allusion  to  the 
loss  of  some  blameless  and  cherished  object, 
BenA'enuto  Eossi  merely  grasped  his  friend's 
hand  in  silent  recognition  of  his  emotion,  and 
said  nothing. 

The  scene  in  the  garden  recalled  lighter  and 
gayer  reminiscences, — not  all  of  them,  perhaps,  to 
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the  use  of  edifying.  In  somewhat  similar  circum- 
stances, apparently,  both  the  friends  had  played, 
in  days  gone  by,  the  part  of  the  hero,  to  the 
destruction  of  just  such  another  innocent  maiden 
as  Goethe's  Margaret. 

*  Alas,  poor  girl ! '  murmured  de  la  Yieillc- 
roche  with  a  sigh,  '  and  to  think  that,  now,  I 
cannot  so  much  as  remember  the  colour  of  her 
hair ! ' 

'  Ah  !  he  was  no  relation  of  hers  ! '  said  Eossi, 
after  they  had  witnessed  the  fatal  termination 
of  the  duel  scene,  with  Marguerite's  brother 
writhing  in  his  death-agony ;  '  he  was  a  rival 
only,  who  supplanted  me  because  of  his  rank 
and  his  fortune ;  in  any  other  country  but  this, 
I  might  have  obtained  the  satisfaction  for  which 
I  longed  !  ' 

*  And  supposing  that  he  had  been  a  relation,' 
returned  the  old  Frenchman,  assuming  his  most 
ferocious  expression,  as  he  twirled  his  heavy  grey 
moustaches  with  his  thin  nervous  fingers  ;  *  had 
you  been  enabled  to  challenge  him,  you  would  not 
have  hesitated  because  he  was  related  to  you  or 
to  her.  Are  not  the  obligations  of  the  duel  quite 
as  sacred  as  the  ties  of  family  ?  Directly  I  find 
mj^self  standing  up  in  front  of  the  man  who  has 
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insulted  me,  I  know  that  I  am  bomicl  to  rmi  liim 
ttLroiigh.  the  body  meme  si  c'etait  mo)i  pere  I ' 

Before  Marguerite  had  fully  expiated  her 
frailt}^  the  female  portion  of  the  audience  began 
struggling  with  their  opera-cloaks,  and  collecting 
their  fans  and  pocket-handkerchiefs.  The  two 
friends  rose  from  their  places  and  contemplated 
the  last  scene  with  visible  emotion. 

*  So  it  all  finishes !  '  exclaimed  de  la  Yieille- 
roche,  sighing.  ^  So,  also,  everything  ended  witli 
me !  Mother  and  child  both  taken  from  me  at 
nearly  the  same  moment !  And  I,  who  have 
always  adored  children  and  young  people  !  But 
for  yourself,  Benvenuto,  and  one  or  two  others  of 
my  good  friends,  I  shoidd  be  a  lonely  old  man, 
indeed  !  ' 

Benvenuto  Eossi  knowing,  probably,  which  of 
the  Marquis's  late  wives  had  been  borne  aloft  to 
the  accompaniment  of  a  full  chorus  of  angels,  per- 
ceived Avhy  he  was  thus  affected  by  the  stage 
rej)resentation,  and  murmm^ed  a  few  words 
intended  to  console. 

'Better  so,  my  friend,'  he  said;  'believe  me, 
it  is  far  better !  Only  contrast  your  fate  with 
mine,  and  you  must  admit  that  you  are  the  most 
fortunate.    Of  what  happiness  to  me  is  my  child  ? 
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Has   lie   not   gone   from    me    as   irrevocably   as 
yours  ?  ^ 

*  You  liave  no  news,  then,  of  your  son  ? ' 

*  Not  a  word,  not  a  sign,  for  more  than  three 
years,  now.  His  mother,  before  her  death,  had 
forfeited  all  claim  to  my  love  and  esteem ;  but 
why  should  she  have  estranged  the  affections  of 
my  boy  ? ' 

*  You  think  that  it  has  been  her  doing  ?  * 

*  Whose  doing,  else,  could  it  have  been  ?  His 
heart  was  not  so  bad  at  the  beginning,  but  he 
was  easily  led.  If  you  could  have  seen,  too,  how 
handsome  he  had  become !  * 

*  I  saw  him  last  when  he  was  a  lad  of  seven- 
teen,' returned  the  Marquis,  '  then,  being  the 
living  image  of  his  father  ;  I  could  only  admire 
him.     Let  us  talk,  however,  of  other  things  !  ' 

They  had  passed  out,  noAV,  into  the  corridor, 
making  but  slow  progress,  on  account  of  the 
crowd.  Some  way  in  advance  of  them.  Monsieur 
de  la  Yieilleroche  perceived  a  figure  so  well 
known  to  him,  that  he  recognised  it  by  merely 
seeing  the  back. 

Mr.  Podmore,  accompanied  by  his  friend,  Fal- 
conborough,  had  visited  the  Opera-house  upon 
this  identical  evening.     They  had  occupied  the 
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more  expensive  places  immediately  behind  the 
orchestra,  and  the  Marquis  had  not  observed 
them  during  the  representation  itself. 

'Look/  he  whispered,  now,  addressing  his 
companion ;  '  one  of  the  most  austere  of  our 
Clapham  neighbours  ! — The  self-made  man,  above 
indulging  in  any  sort  of  pleasurable  relaxation. — 
The  censor  of  our  suburban  morals  ! — Ah,  he  is 
only  of  flesh  and  blood  like  the  rest  of  us  !  We 
surprise  him  at  the  Opera,  although  he  has  about 
as  much  ear  for  music  as  that  calf's  head  we 
partook  of  this  evening  ''  en  tortue  !  "  I  would 
wager  that  he  has  not  comprehended  one  word  of 
it,  and  that  he  would  be  vastly  astonished  if  we 
were  to  tel]  him  that  he  has  been  assisting  at  the 
representation  of  a  stor}^  of  seduction  and  in- 
fanticide !  Let  us  show  him  that  we  have  per- 
ceived him  before  he  has  time  to  depart.' 

They  quickened  their  pace,  and  came  up  with 
Mr.  Podmore  and  his  '  noble  friend '  in  the  ves- 
tibule. Monsieur  de  la  Yieilleroche  greeted  them 
with  ostentatious  politeness;  Benvenuto  Rossi,  not 
imagining  that  he  was  acquainted  with  either  of 
them,  lingering  somewhat  in  the  rear.  When  he 
came  forward  to  rejoin  his  comj)anion,  he  and 
Falconborough  were  brought  face  to  face.     Both 
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started  perceptibly.     Rossi  gave  utterance  to  what 
was  rather  a  moan  than  an  exclamation. 

'  Yincenzo  !  My  son  !  God  is  good  to  me  ; 
I  have  met  yon  at  last ! '  he  murmured  in  Italian. 

Falconborough's  face  assumed  an  ashen  pallor. 

'  Madman !  would  you  ruin  ni}^  prospects  for 
the  second  time  ? '  he  replied  in  the  same  language, 
affecting  a  tone  which  was  calculated  to  mislead 
his  listeners  as  to  the  true  import  of  his  words. 
*  Tell  me  Avhere  you  are  living,  and  you  shall  hear 
of  me  to-morrow,  if  you  will  only  leave  me  in 
peace  now ! ' 

He  drew  a  pencil  from  his  pocket  as  he  spoke, 
and  wrote  down,  from  dictation,  the  address  of 
Benvenuto's  humble  lodging  upon  his  spotless 
shirt-cuff. 

Meanwhile,  Mr.  Podmore,  with  round  'wonder- 
waiting  eyes,'  stood  looking  on  in  silence.  The 
Marquis,  too,  with  no  external  display  of  interest, 
had  been  an  attentive  listener. 

'■  You  understand  Italian,  of  course  ? '  said  the 
'  young  nobleman,'  turning  to  Mr.  Podmore  when 
he  had  disposed  of  his  unwelcome  acquaintance. 

'Well, —  yes,'  Mr.  Podmore  answered,  hesi- 
tating a  little  nevertheless  ;  '  that  is  to  say,  I  did 
understand  it  once,  perfectly;   but  of  late  years 
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polite  accomplisliinents  have  had  to  be  sacrificed 
to  business,  and  I  have  soniewliat  neglected  it. 
But,  my  dear  fellow,  bow  pale  you  look  !  I  trust 
3'ou  have  beard  no  distressing  news  ? ' 

^[N'ot  a  bit  of  it  I  '  returned  Falconborougb, 
lightly  ;  '  it's  only  the  heat  of  the  theatre  I  That 
old  fellow  is  a  countryman  of  my  ^poor  dear 
mother's,  and  from  time  to  time  he  crosses  my 
path  and  duns  me  for  the  price  of  some  family 
portraits  which  she  employed  him  to  copy,  out  of 
charity,  and  for  which  he  pretends  he  wasn't 
sufficiently  paid.  I  send  him  a  cheque  whcneyer 
he  bothers  me,  and  hear  nothing  more  of  him.  for 
some  time.  Rather  a  foolish  system,  I 'ye  no 
doubt ;  but  the  poor  old  fellow  is  needy,  and  a 
little  crazy  as  well. — Come,  let  us  get  out  into  the 
fresh  air  ! ' 
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CHAPTER  YIL 

Lucy  received  a  letter  from  the  old  Professor  on 
the  day  which  followed  upon  that  of  his  painful 
revelations.     It  ran  thus  : — 

'  A  word  of  warning,  my  child,  from  your  old 
Jesuit !  The  Aunt  has  been  informed  of  your 
romantic  meeting  with  our  unfortunate  friend. 
Podmore,  that  pattern  of  suburban  propriety,  has 
informed  her  of  all ;  for  his  servant  (whom  I  have 
long  suspected  of  being  his  father  in  disguise,  but 
on  this  point  be  prepared  for  further  disclosures  !) 
played  the  part  of  amateur  detective,  and  watched 
the  Colonel  enter  your  garden.  Like  me,  how- 
ever, he  is  old  and  half-blind,  and  he  can  make 
sure  of  nothing,  so  I  have  been  enabled  to  excuse 
you  by  a  device  which  I  hope  you  will  consider 
ingenious,  and  excusable  as  well,  when  you  can 
feel  confident  of  the  good  motive. 

'You  were  escorted  home,  I  have  told  your 
aunt, — for  of  this  I  could  truly  say  you  had  in- 
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formed  me, — by  the  nobleman  at  whose  cMteaii 
you  were  residing  in  the  autumn, — an  honourable 
and  illustrious  personage,  to  whom  your  aunb 
€Ould  take  no  sort  of  exception.  As  for  the  tall 
man  who  appeared  suddenly  from  the  entrance  of 
^'The  Aspens," — be  not  angry  with  me,  my  child, 
for  my  effrontery,  if  I  have,  at  my  time  of  life, 
assumed  the  role  of  ^^jcune  2)rcmicr  "  for  one  night 
only.  "  That  individual,"  I  said  to  your  good 
amit,  "  tall  once,  no  doubt,  but  bent  now  with 
years,  is  standing  now  in  your  presence  I"  Old, 
hopeless,  incorrigible  sinner  that  I  am !  without 
cither  conscience  or  remorse  when  it  is  a  question 
of  the  affections !  But  the  amit  was  rendered 
happy  immediately,  and  to  make  another  happy 
which  of  us  will  not  occasionally  deceive  ?  I 
hope  to  see  you  again  soon,  and  to  describe  to  you 
more  fully  the  results  of  my  interview.  Believe 
in  the  devotion  of  3'our  old  friend. — Adieu  ! ' 

Satisfied,  apparently,  by  this  pious  fraud,  Miss 
Elizabeth  Barlow  refrained  from  making  any 
allusion  to  the  taller  of  her  niece's  two  midnight 
visitors,  concentrating  all  her  interest  upon  the 
slim,  actively-built,  clean-shaved  person  (as  he  had 
been  described  by  Mr.  Hitchens),  carrying  the 
light  overcoat ;    v^ith.  regard  to  whom  Luc}'  could 
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speak  without  fear  and  witliout  rejDroacli,  assuring 
her  great-aunt  that  this  was,  of  a  truth,  no  other 
than  her 'honourable  and  iUustrious'  hostof  the  pre- 
vious autumn,  who,  in  spite  of  her  reiterated  remon- 
strances, had  insisted  upon  escorting  her  to  the 
door  of  her  suburban  home.  This  act  of  chivalry 
upon  the  part  of  the  '  little  Earl,'  seemed  to  afford 
the  old  lady  such  unaccountable  i^leasure,  that 
Lucy  could  not  bear,  in  spite  of  some  severe 
prickings  of  conscience,  to  disturb  her  satisfaction 
by  any  more  definite  explanations.  Some  day, — 
she  said  to  herself, — she  would  make  a  clean 
breast  of  everything ;  but  she  would  bide  her  time 
and  await  a  really  favourable  opportunity,  which, 
in  the  event  of  a  more  fortunate  turn  of  circum- 
stances, would  not  be  difficult  to  find. 

Then  followed  long  weary  days  of  doubt  and 
uncertainty  ;  weeks,  which  seemed  to  Lucy  like 
the  longest  of  months,  and  then  there  came,  at 
last,  a  letter.  A  letter,  directed  in  a  bold  hand, 
upon  thick,  bluish  writing-paper.  It  was  sealed, 
and  looked  as  though  it  had  emanated  from  a  club, 
or  some  such  j)lace  of  manly  congregation  and 
resort ;  a  letter  to  set  the  heart  beating  tumult- 
uously,  to  drive  the  warm  blood  from  the  cheeks, 
and  then  to  send  it  back  there  again  with  painful 
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impetuosity  I  In  a  word,  it  was  a  letter  from 
Antliony  Hepburn. 

How  impossible  it  is,  when  looked  at  from  out- 
side, to  guess  at  tlie  purport  of  a  letter  written  b}^ 
a  man !  A  ivomau,  when  she  sends  forth  the 
message  of  hope  or  desolation,  will  generally 
betray — either  consciously  or  unconsciously — some 
sort  of  warning  hint  in  her  calligraphy.  ^Vere  I 
a  man,  I  should  never  feel  alarmed  at  receiving  a 
woman's  letter  whereupon  the  stamp  was  stuck 
with  regularity,  the  address  neatly  and  carefully 
written,  with  jaunty,  independent  dots  and  dashes, 
and  a  triumphant  final  flourish  at  the  bottom  of 
the  envelope,  traced  there  for  no  useful  purjDOsc 
imaginable,  but  merely  as  an  uncontrollable  outlet 
for  sheer  exuberance  of  spirits  I  Such  a  letter 
would  speak  for  itself,  and  say  to  me  just  as 
l^lainly  as  words, — 

'  All  things  are  going  on  brightly  and  pros- 
perously :  I  am  the  letter  of  a  happy  woman,  and 
I  come,  too,  to  bring  you  an  anticipation  of  happy 
hours.  Do  not  be  afraid  to  tear  me  open  and 
read ! ' 

But  the  letter  of  an  utterly  miserable  woman 
will  seldom  seem  to  have  been  very  carefully 
written.     Besides  its  incoherency  of   expression, 
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tlie  cliaracters  tliemselves  will  bear  witness  to  a 
limp  and  ]ielj)less  despondency ;  faltering  a  little 
here  and  there,  and  looking  as  though  shaky  and 
infirm  of  purpose.  Even  the  very  postage-stamp, 
it  may  be,  will  be  stuck  on  upside  down,  or  askew, 
— a  result  of  the  terrible  mental  and  moral  topsy- 
turvydom which  is  pervading  and  revolutionising 
her  entire  being.  How  is  it  possible,  when  the 
heart  and  eyes  are  alike  filled  to  overflowing,  to 
pay  much  attention  to  handwriting  or  pimctuation, 
or  to  care  whether  all  the  blood  seems  to  be  run- 
ning down  into  the  Queen's  head  uj)on  the  postage- 
stamp,  or  not  ? 

Men,  however,  are  possessed  of  natures  much 
less  complex  than  ours.  They  thinJx,  I  suppose, 
much  nobler  and  wiser  thoughts  than  we  do ;  but 
they  seem  less  prone  to  anticipate,  or  to  adapt 
themselves  to,  the  thoughts  which  their  most 
trivial  actions  may  awaken  in  the  breasts  of  others. 
In  the  supreme  moments  of  existence,  it  is  only 
the  man  possessed  of  a  somewhat  feminine  nature, 
who  will  allow  the  flood  of  his  emotion  to  escape 
and  spend  itself  in  narrow  runnels. 

'I  have  failed,'  Anthony  wrote  now,  quite 
calmly  and  steadity, —  too  steadily,  poor  Lucy 
thought,  as  she  read  over  his  words  ; — '  in  what  I 
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desii-ed  so  earnestly  to  bring  about.  My  best  j)lan 
will  be,  I  tbink,  to  leave  England,  wbieb  will 
seem  unbearable  to  me  for  awhile.'  (Onlv  un- 
bearable '  for  aichile  !  '  At  tbe  end  of  tliis 
indefinite  period,  it  would  seem,  then,  like  tbe 
England  of  tbe  past?)  'A  wing  of  tbe  18tb,' 
tbe  letter  went  on,  '  will  probably  be  ordered  out 
to  South  Africa.  If  so,  I  shall  take  the  command 
of  it,  and  go  out  there  for  a  time  ;  for  whilst  I  am 
here  it  would  be  quite  impossible  for  me  to  resist 
the  temptation  of  seeing  you,  and  I  have  no  right 
to  do  you  hann,  or  stand  in  your  way.  I  am  in- 
clined too  much,  perhaps,  to  set  things  down  to 
the  force  of  circimistance,  instead  of  blaming 
entirel}^  my  own  folly  and  infatuation.  "Whatever 
was  the  first  cause  of  my  misfortmic, — of  "  our  " 
misfortune,  I  fear  that  I  ought  to  say, — I  can 
assure  you  I  do  not  go  unpimished.  I  should  be 
less  \NTetched  if  I  could  feel  that  I  suffered  alone  ! 
Active  service,  however,  is  the  best  thing  to  divert 
one's  mind  in  such  cases :  j^^rhaps,  even  now,  it 
may  help  me  to  forget.  Do  not,  therefore,  allow 
yourself  to  pity  one  who  has  probably  richly 
deserved  his  fate.  Forgive  me,  my  darling,  for 
any  pain  that  I  may  have  caused  3'ou.  I  love, — 
and  have  loved  you, — tenderly,  passionately,  de- 
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votedly,  and  I  will  prove  this  to  you  if  ever  God 
brings  us  together  in  the  future.  iVb?r,  however, 
I  feel  that  it  is  unwise  even  to  hope.  Good-bye, 
then,  my  Lucy, — perhaps  for  a  long  time  !  Your 
dearest  face  will  accompany  me  wherever  I  go, 
and  your  memory  will  live  for  ever  in  my  heart. 
God  bless  you  always.' 

Anthony  had  failed  then,  once  more,  to  free 
himself  from  his  fetters  !  He  was  about,  jDerhaps, 
to  leave  England,  bound  for  a  distant  land, 
'  Fraught  with  dang-er  of  death  and  pain,' 
the  fathomless  depths  of  the  perilous  sea  would  lie 
between  them,  and  there  would  be  no  moment  in 
any  one  of  the  miserable  days  or  nights  which 
must  pass  during  his  absence,  in  the  which  she 
might  say  to  herself,  in  hopeful  confidence, — '  He 
is  well !    he  is  safe  !    he  is  alive  I ' 

But  this  '  wing '  of  his  regiment,  (she  thought 
presently,  striving  to  catch  at  every  slender  straw 
of  comfort,)  would  take  some  time  to  prepare  for 
the  expedition.  The  authorities  at  the  Horse 
Guards, — so  she  had  read  in  the  newspapers, — 
were  accounted  dilator}^  and  procrastinating. 
Thank  Heaven  for  this  !  Then,  again,  although 
he  might  ajoply  for  the  command  of  the  '  wing ' 
in   question,    would   he   be   perfectly   certain   to 
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obtain  it?  Did  not  the  colonel  of  a  regiment 
invariably  remain  with  the  bulk  of  his  men  ? 
How  many  men  constituted  a  ^wing?' 

Tbese  tbougbts,  in  quick  succession,  flashed 
through  Lucy's  mind. 

Anthony's  letter  was  tender,  passionate,  de- 
voted,— as  he  had  described  his  love  to  be.  She 
read  it  over  and  over  again,  finding  the  greatest 
solace  in  the  ending  of  it,  because  there  he  had 
written  what  a  woman  can  never  read  too  often, 
when  the  words  have  been  traced  by  the  hand  of 
the  man  she  loves.  The  sentence  which  Anthony 
had,  no  doubt,  meant  for  some  sort  of  balm  and 
consolation,  was  not  quite  so  well  calculated  to 
serve  its  intended  purpose. 

'Active  service,  however,'  he  had  written,  'is 
the  best  thing  to  divert  one's  mind  in  such  cases. 
Perhaps,  even  now,  it  may  help  me  to  forget.' 

It  had  occurred,  probably,  to  Anthony  Hep- 
burn's finite  man's  mind,  that  the  notion  of  his 
permanent  and  inconsolable  misery  would  add  a 
new  pang  to  those  which  Lucy  must  already  have 
to  endure,  and  hence,  perhajDs,  this  hint  thrown 
out,  of  possible  diversion  of  thought,  nay,  even  of 
forgetfulness,  maybe,  through  the  opportune 
assistance  of  '  Active  Service.' 

VOL.  III.  H 
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To  Lucj^,  however,  there  was  certainly  some- 
thing a  little  disheartening  in  the  idea  that  he 
should  at  once  have  recourse  to  so  powerful  a 
remedy  ;  whilst  the  fact  that  he  should  confide  to 
her,  by  way  of  comfort,  how  much  it  was  likely 
to  benefit  him,  convinced  her  that  there  must, 
indeed,  be  a  wide  difference  between  the  main- 
springs of  their  two  natures. 

It  has  been  almost  universally  conceded  that 
the  true  love  of  a  true  woman  is  in  the  highest 
degree  disinterested  and  unselfish.  When,  how- 
ever, she  is  '  a  true  woman '  only,  and  neither 
an  angel,  a  martyr,  nor  an  altogether  heroic 
and  uncommon  person,  her  disinterestedness 
will  unusually  be  of  a  peculiar  and  exclusive 
kind. 

To  shield  the  being  she  loves  from  physical 
suffering,  I  do  not  believe  there  is  any  agony  of 
mind  or  body  from  which  she  would  willingly 
shrink.  To  afford  him  sunlight  or  fresh  air, 
were  he  to  be  deprived  of  them,  she  would  go 
forthwith,  and  take  his  place  in  a  dungeon.  Or 
she  would  endure  all  the  gnawing  pangs  of  thirst 
and  hunger,  if,  by  such  means,  she  could  supply 
him  with  the  food  he  required. 

But  here,  save,  as  I  have  just  remarked,  in 
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very  exceptional  instances,  her  disinterestedness 
and  unselfisliness  will  come  to  an  end. 

Inquire  of  her,  after  she  has  '  kissed  the  book,' 
or  otherwise  prepared  herself  for  the  taking  of  a 
reliable  oath,  whether,  supposing  that  her  lover's 
immunity  from  suffering,  his  sunlight,  nutriment, 
and  fresh  air,  must  come  to  him  through  the 
intervention  of  a  rival — she  would  not  prefer, 
rather,  that  he  should  languish  on  in  his  torment, 
than  owe  his  deliverance  to  the  devotion  of 
another  ? 

I  know  not  what  such  a  woman  woidd  reply 
when  questioned,  but  I  know  this,  at  least — that 
women  do  not  always  avow  what  is  the  truth  ! 

'  /  hope  that  you  will  he  very  happy  tvith  some- 
body else,  and  quite  forget  that  I  ever  existed.'  .  .  .  . 

These  are  words  which  have  been  said,  no 
doubt,  by  a  great  many  women  to  a  great  many 
men  ;  but  they  must  either  have  been  men  about 
whom  these  women  did  not  particularly  care ;  or 
else,  these  women  did  not  quite  mean  what  they 
said ! 

'  Good-bye  ;  and  I  trust  that  you  icill  thoroughly 
enjoy  yourself !  '  ....  This,  too,  has  been  said 
many  a  time,  to  the  husband  or  lover,  who 
is  bound   for   a   long   journey,    a   pleasure-trip, 
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or  what  not.  But  the  seeker  after  trutli 
will  discover  a  hollow  ring  of  unreality  in  the 
words. 

The  true  desire  of  the  true  woman  is,  that  the 
happiness  and  well-being  of  the  man  she  loves 
should  be  derived  wholly  and  exclusively  through 
her;  and  the  consciousness  that  he  is  perfectly 
well  able,  by  reason  of  his  different  nature,  to 
enjoy  life  without  her,  must  always  be  to  her  a 
secret  source  of  disappointment  and  humiliation. 

But  she  will  desire  often,  to  deal  out  and 
apportion  him  his  «^?ihappiness  as  well.  Her 
great  love,  perhaps,  has  made  her  acquainted  with 
great  sorrows,  and  half  unconsciously,  she  thirsts 
for  some  sort  of  reprisal  or  retaliation.  Is  it 
quite  fair  that  she  alone  should  pine  and  languish  ? 
....  Ought  he  to  go  wreathed  in  smiles  whilst 
«s/?e  is  weeping?  ....  Shall  his  heart  be  per- 
mitted to  be  light  whilst  hers  is  heavy  ?  .  .  .  . 
May  he  so  readily  forget,  whilst  she  is  condemned 
to  remember  ?  .  .  .  . 

So,  when  she  is  very,  very  miserable,  indeed,  it  is 
comforting  to  be  able  to  think  that  he,  perhaps,  may 
be  just  a  little  miserable  as  well !  From  the  reverse 
of  this  thought,  at  least,  that  he  is  disporting 
himself  as  if  nothing  had  happened,   the  most 
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disinterested  of   women  will  hardly  derive  con- 
solation ! 

For  my  own  part,  I  can  perfectly  well  con- 
ceive the  state  of  mind  of  a  woman,  who,  in 
the  tyranny  of  her  affection,  and  yearning  after 
imdivided  j^ossession  of  her  idol,  should  desire  to 
shut  him  up  between  four  walls,  and  feed  him 
through  prison  bars,  only  allowing  him  to  smile, 
or  frown,  or  to  close,  or  open,  his  eyes,  when  she 
should  pull  at  an  invisible  wire,  like  a  doll !  .  .  .  . 
But  I  am  betraying  some  of  the  secrets  of  my 
sex,  which  had  better  not  become  too  freely  cir- 
culated abroad ! 

The  Lucy  of  my  story,  however,  had  yielded, 
as  yet,  to  none  of  these  exaggerated  and  un- 
reasonable longings  ;  and  so,  Anthony  IleiDburn's 
words,  admitting  the  jiossibility  of  his  forgetting, 
only  called  forth  a  gentle  sigh,  whenever  they  re- 
curred to  her,  a  sigh  which  seemed  to  sa}-  rather 
reproachfully, — 

'  So  he  will  be  able  to  divert  his  thoughts  and 
forget  me  !  .  .  .  .  Alas,  why  have  we  women  so 
seldom  any  equivalent  for  *'  Active  Service  !  " ' 

All  day,  after  the  receipt  of  this  letter,  she 
was  a  prey  to  fears  and  apprehensions.  Monsieur 
de  la  Yieilleroche,  to  whose  probable  coming  she 
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had  looked  forward,  had  not  appeared  at  Barlow 
Lodge  for  several  days.  Perhaps,  she  thought, 
she  might  have  persuaded  him  to  go  to  Anthony, 
or  to  write  to  him,  in  order  to  implore  him  to 
remain  in  England,  and  to  give  up  his  perilous 
adventure.  By  the  time  night  came,  however, 
she  had  almost  made  up  her  mind  to  write  herself. 
She  would  write,  at  any  rate,  the  rough  copy  of  a 
letter  which  she  might,  or  might  not,  send  upon 
the  morrow.  It  would  be  some  consolation  to  her 
in  her  unhappiness  to  wait  until  the  rest  of  the 
little  household  was  wrapped  in  slumber,  and  then 
to  sit  down  in  the  silence  and  solitude  of  her  own 
chamber  and  commune  with  the  man  she  loved  ! 

But  it  seemed  as  if  Sarah,  who,  as  usual,  had 
assisted  her  to  undress,  would  never  depart  and 
leave  her  in  j)eace.  She  had  brushed  through 
Lucy's  long  hair  conscientiously,  folded  up  her 
clothes  neatly,  and  placed  them  upon  a  chair ;  but 
still  she  lingered,  as  though  loath  to  say  good- 
night. Her  young  mistress,  who  was  in  the  very 
throes  of  composition,  having  already  mentally 
evolved  what  would  have  filled  more  than  a  dozen 
letters,  during  the  brushing  of  her  hair,  was 
burning  with  impatience  to  be  left  alone. 

*  Good-night,  Sarah,'  she  said,  at  last,  collect- 
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iiig  her  writing  materials  by  way  of  a  still 
broader  bint ;  ^  it's  nearly  balf-past  eleven ;  I 
really  mustn't  keep  you  any  longer.' 

*  Ob,  Miss ! '  exclaimed  Sarab,  rusbing,  witb 
an  expression  of  terror,  towards  tbe  dressing- 
table  ;  *  you've  gone  and  put  tliree  candles  all  on 
one  table  !     It's  bad  luck !  ' 

It  was  too  true  !  Two  tall  tapers  were  already 
aligbt  upon  tbe  dressing-table,  not  contented  witb 
wbicb,  Lucy  bad  just  set  doA\Ti  tbere,  in  a  moment 
of  mental  aberration,  tbe  flat  bedroom  candle- 
stick witb  wbicb  sbe  bad  found  ber  way  upstairs  ! 
'  So  it's  bad  luck,  is  it  ?  '  sbe  observed  care- 
lessly, as  Sarab  removed  and  extinguisbed  tbe 
offender.  '  Ab,  well !  .  .  .  .  I  i^tbink  my  bad 
luck  must  all  bave  come  by  now !  '  and  sbe  beaved 
an  unconscious  sigb. 

'  Indeed,  Miss  !  ...  but  still  I  wouldn't  not 
quite  make  ligbt  of  sucb  tbings,  even  if  there's 
no  trutb  in  tbem ;  and  I  wouldn't  not  put  my 
new  shoes  upon  a  chair,  either,  Miss,  if  I  was 
you ! ' 

'  What,  is  that  unlucky,  too  ?  I  seem  to  be 
doing  all  sorts  of  unfortunate  things  to-night ! 
I  must  try  and  bave  good  dreams  !  ' 

'  Talking  of  dreams.  Miss,'  said  Sarah,  assum- 
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ing  an  air  of  mystery;  *me  and  cook's  had  the 
most  awfuUest  dreams  lately  that  it's  possible  for 
anybody  to  imagine  !  I  says  to  cook  this  very 
evening,  coming  upstairs,  "I'm  certain,  Cook,"  I 
says,  "  there's  something  most  awful  and  unex- 
pected going  to  happen  in  this  house,"  I  says. 
"  So  am  I,  Sarah,"  she  says,  and  this  was  just  the 
very  minute  before  I  come  up  into  your  room. 
Miss.' 

What  young  woman,  however  strong-minded, 
or  however  much  in  love  she  may  be,  will  resist 
the  temptation  of  listening,  once  the  conversation 
has  veered  round  to  the  eerie,  the  uncanny,  the 
occult  ? 

*  Sit  down,  then,  Sarah,'  said  Lucy,  notwith- 
standing her  impatience  to  be  rid  of  her  atten- 
dant ;  *  and  let  me  hear  about  your  wonderful 
dreams  before  you  go.' 

^  The  one  I  had  last  night.  Miss,  was  much  the 
awfuUest  of  them  all,'  began  Sarah,  as  she  settled 
herself  in  a  chair  near  the  dressing-table ;  ^  and 
it  was  that  natural  that  I  couldn't  get  it  out  of 
my  head  the  whole  day  long.  Me  and  cook,  I 
thought,  was  standing  together,  looking  out  of 
the  front  gate,  when,  coming  from  the  direction 
of  Tooting   Common,  I   seemed  to  see   a   lot  of 
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white  carriages  drawn  by  beautiful  white  horses, 
all  coming  towards  us  very  slowly.  "  Why  there's 
a  grand  wedding,  or  something,  coming,"  I  says 
to  Mrs.  Pilchard.  "  Wedding,  Sarah  ?  "  cook  says, 
when  it  got  a  little  nearer,  "  it's  nothing  of  the 
kind!  ....  It's  a  white  funeral,"  she  says, 
*'  which  I  never  saw  before  in  all  my  life,  and 
which  isn't  put  down  in  any  dream-book.  It 
must  betoken  something  terrible  strange  I  "  And 
when  it  come  by  the  gate,  sure  enough,  Miss,  a 
white  funeral  it  was,  and  there  was  banners  float- 
ing in  the  air,  and  streamers,  all  made  of  the 
most  beautiful  white  satin,  worth,  I  should  say, 
quite  fourteen-and-sixpencc,  or  fifteen  shillings 
the  yard,  and  when  we  looked  at  the  peoj^le  that 
was  following  the  carriages,  that  we  thought  at 
first  was  mutes  and  undertakers,  we  was  astonished 
to  see  that  they  was  all  soldiers.' 

*  Soldiers  ! '  interrupted  Lucy,  interested  now, 
in  spite  of  herself. 

*  Yes  ;  soldiers.  Miss,  all  marching  two  and 
two,  keeping  step  in  the  most  awful  solemn  way 
possible ;  and  they  was  chanting  some  sort  of 
hymn,  which  I  could  hear  just  as  plain  as  if  I 
was  in  Church,  and  they  all  touched  their  caps  to 
me  and  cook  as  if  they  knew  us,  as   they  went 
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niarcliing  by,  and  I  heard  the  "  tramp,  tramp," 
of  their  footsteps,  shaking  the  ground  like,  long 
after  they'd  passed  by  the  gate.' 

'  And  you're  quite  sure,  Sarah,  that  they  were 
soJcUers  ?     What  kind  of  uniform  were  they  in  ?  ' 

'Well,  that  I  can't  say  exactly,  Miss,  for 
certain,  for  I  was  so  flurried  and  took  all  of  a 
heap,  that  I  can't  remember.  But  it  must  have 
been  some  kind  of  a  dark  sort  of  a  colour, — navy- 
blue,  or  invisible- green,  —  else  I  never  should 
have  thought  at  first  sight  that  they  was  mutes, 
and  I  know  that  they  was  Aoyse- soldiers,  because 
I  remember  noticing  that  they  all  had  on  spurs.' 

'  ^orse- soldiers  ! '  Dark  uniforms  !  Spurs  ! 
Was  it  possible  that  the  phantom-shapes  of  Sarah's 
ominous  vision  could  have  been  blue  Lancers? 

*  Cook's  very  learned  about  dreams,'  Sarah 
continued,  after  a  pause ;  '  because  she  once  had 
Bonaparte's  own  dream-book, — what  he  had  with 
him  when  he  fought  the  Battle  of  Waterloo,  only 
it  was  stolen  from  her  by  a  friend, — and  she  says 
she  had  just  the  same  dream  as  me  about  a  year 
and  a  half  before  she  lost  her  first  husband, — for 
she's  been  married  twice  in  ten  years  ; — '^  But  it 
isn't  likety,  cook,"  I  says,  "  that  we  shall  all 
have  such  good  luck  as  you,  and  we  can't  not  lose 
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a  thing  which  we  haven't  yet  got,  and  I  haven't 
found  a  husband  yet,"  I  says;  "and  I'm  not 
likely  to,  either !  "  But,  anyhow.  Miss,  it's  a 
dream  that  betokens  misfortunes.' 

*  And  you  don't  think,'  asked  Lucy,  more 
earnestly  than  the  occasion  seemed  to  warrant; 
'  that  anything  put  the  notion  into  your  head — 
about  the  soldiers,  for  instance  ?  ' 

'  Not  unless  it  was  seeing  cook's  brother  that 
was  going  out  to  the  war,  and  came  to  bid  her 
good-bye.  He  looked  in  the  day  before  yester- 
day,— just  about  tea-time, — as  his  regiment  was 
ordered  to  start  off  sooner  than  he  expected,  and 
he  was  telling  us  about  all  the  fighting  he'll  get 
with  the  niggers,  till  he  nearly  gave  cook  and 
me  a  fit  of  the  hysterics.  He  says  they're  the 
dreadfulest  people  in  the  whole  world  for  fight- 
ing. Do  what  you  like,  he  says,  they  never  icill 
run,  and  they  all  carry  great,  long,  pointed  spears, 
— that's  most  of  them  poisoned.  Directly  as  he 
heard  as  there  was  goiag  to  be  more  fighting,  he 
says,  and  that  a  wing  of  his  regiment  was  going 
to  be  sent  out,  he  applied  to  the  Colonel  for  his 
discharge ;  but  the  Colonel  only  said  that  if  every- 
body was  just  like  him,  the  Queen  wouldn't  have 
no  British  army  at  all,   and  that  a  fine  young 
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fellow  like  Mm  ouglit  to  be  glad  of  getting  a 
chance  of  distingnisliing  himself,  and  so,  as  lie 
says,  he'd  lay  down  his  life  for  the  Colonel  any 
day, — because  he's  one  of  the  right  sort,  he's 
had  to  go  out  after  all,  poor  young  fellow ;  and 
such  a  fine,  handsome  young  man,  too !  Cook 
say  she  doesn't  never  expect  to  see  him  come 
back  again  !  ' 

Little  did  poor  Sarah  guess  the  torturing 
effect  produced  by  her  words ! 

'  What  regiment  is  the  cook's  brother  in  ? ' 
Lucy  inquired,  in  faltering  tones. 

'Well,  that  I  can't  quite  remember,  Miss,' 
returned  Sarah,  who  seemed  to  possess  the  unre- 
tentive  memory  peculiar  to  most  persons  of  her 
class ;  '  but  I  know  for  certain  that  it's  a  Iiorse- 
regiment.  "  Pretyman's  "  his  name,  which  was 
cook's,  too,  before  she  was  married  first,  and 
when  you  was  going  to  stay  at  Hampton  Court 
last  summer,  he  was  quartered  at  the  barracks 
there,  because  cook  says,  just  as  we  was  driving 
off  to  the  station,  "  I'll  write  and  tell  Tom  to  look 
out  and  see  and  get  a  sight  of  our  young  lady  ;  " 
and  some  time  afterwards  he  wrote  a  letter  to 
her,  and  he  says, — ''I  think  I've  spotted  your 
young  missus,"   he   says,   ''I  mostly  see  her  of 
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mornings  and  evenings,  sitting  at  her  window, 
and  looking  out  over  at  our  barracks." ' 

The  name  of  '  Pretyman '  seemed  to  Lucy 
to  be  somehow  familiar. 

She  possessed  a  good  memory,  and  the  name 
was  a  peculiar  one.  An  uncommon  one,  too,  per- 
haps because  so  few  people  may  have  been  thought 
worthy  of  it  at  the  very  beginning  of  surnames, — 
when  appellations  indicative  of  occupations,  habits, 
or  personal  merits  and  defects,  were  first  dealt  out 
to  the  community.  Making  an  efPort  of  memory, 
she  was  able  to  recall  the  occasion  upon  which 
she  had  first  heard  mention  of  it.  It  was  when 
she  had  been  seated,  one  morning  before  break- 
fast, under  the  elms,  overlooking  the  glistening- 
river,  just  in  front  of  the  apartments  of  the 
Admiral's  widow  in  Hampton  Court  Palace, 
and  when  her  tete-d-tcte  with  the  beloved  had 
been  suddenly  interrupted  by  a  non-commissioned 
ofiicer  of  imposing  appearance,  who  had  com- 
plained of  the  behaviour  of  this  ver}^  same  private 
Pretyman,  the  own  brother  (as  it  now  transpired) 
of  Miss  Elizabeth  Barlow's  own  cook !  Within 
how  narrow  a  circle  do  we  strive,  seethe,  struo-srle, 
despair  or  triumph,  and  in  how  strange  and  absurd 
a  manner  do  the  most  trifling  circumstances  seem 
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sonietinie.s   to  become   mixed  up   and   associated 
with  matters  of  graver  and  intenser  interest ! 

*  And  when  does  the  cook's  brother  expect  to 
start  ? '  Lucy  just  found  voice  enough  to  inquire. 

*  He  have  started,  Miss,'  returned  Sarah,  dis- 
playing, likewise,  visible  signs  of  emotion.  '  He 
told  us  the  vessel  was  going  to  put  off  to-day,  and 
he  wanted  us  both  to  get  leave  to  go  down  and  see 
him  off ;  but  I  says  I  knew  I  should  be  certain  to 
break  down  and  burst  out  crying  at  anything  to  do 
with  soldiers, — particularly  as^  there  was  sure  to 
be  hands, — which  always  strikes  up  playing,  "  The 
girl  they  left  behind  them,"  whenever  they  goes 
off  to  battle,  and  cook  says  she  didn't  think  she 
could  manage  it  either,  as  Miss  Barlow  had  ordered 
a  beef-steak  pudding  for  dinner,  and  she's  been 
looking  so  poorly  lately,  and  I  haven't  an  over  and 
above  light  hand  with  pastry.' 

^  Oh,  Sarah,  I  wonder  you  didn't  both  of  you 
go  !  He  was  going  out,  I  suppose,  with  the  rest 
of  his  regiment  ?  ' 

*  Yes,  Miss,  with  the  half  that  was  ordered  to 
join  the  war,  as  far  as  I  understood  him, — not 
with   the   whole   of  it.      He   spoke   of    it   as   a 

•ing.'" 

*  But,  I  suppose,'  said  Lucy,  who  was  begin- 
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ning  to  awaken  to  a  terrible  fear,  '  that  there 
were  officers  ?  ' 

Her  question  was,  of  course,  in  the  highest 
degree  absurd,  but  there  are  moments  when  one 
does  not  care  whether  one's  words  are  absurd  or 
not,  and  this  moment  was  one  of  them.  Even 
Sarah  assumed  a  look  of  wondering  reproof  as  she 
replied  to  it. 

'  Well,  Miss,  I  never  heard  before  of  soldiers 
going  out  anywhere  without  officers !  The  officers 
that  was  ordered  out  are  sure  to  have  gone  with 
their  men.' 

Anthony  Hepburn's  letter,  then,  supposing 
that  he  had  taken  the  command  of  this  *  wing,'  as 
he  intended,  must  have  been  written  upon  the 
very  eve  of  his  departure ! 

*0h,  what  a  dreadful  thing,  Sarah,  if  any- 
thing were  to  happen  to  them !  '  exclaimed  Lucy 
impulsively. 

'  Yes,  indeed.  Miss ! '  returned  Sarah,  tears 
coming  into  her  eyes.  'If  you  could  only  see 
what  a  fine  handsome  young  fellow  he  is,  too  ! 
Cook  says  she  feels  she's  seen  the  last  of  him !  ' 

Alas,  poor  Sarah !  It  was  but  too  evident 
that  she  had  not  passed  out  unscathed  from  the 
presence  of  the  cook's  fascinating  brother  !     No 
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need  to  tell  her  now,  Lucy  thought,  since  it  seemed 
so  utterly  unlikely  that  he  would  ever  return, — 
that  he  was  probably  no  better  than  a  gay  de- 
ceiver, who  had  once  been  actually  reprimanded 
for  his  indiscreet  conduct  when  in  company 
with  '  a  young  female '  at  Hampton  Court ! 
Private  Pretyman  had  departed,  then,  in  the 
*  vessel '  which  was  to  bear  him  and  his  comrades 
to  that  distant  land,  whence, — as  his  sister  had 
prophesied, — he  might  never  be  destined  to  re- 
turn. 

It  was  terrible  to  surmise  ^vJlO  had  probably 
departed  with  him  ! 

^  "War  is  a  most  horrible  thing,  Miss,'  remarked 
Sarah,  wiping  her  eyes  with  her  muslin  apron  ; 
*if  I  was  the  Queen,  I  wouldn't  allow  it  for  a 
moment !  ' 

'  It  is,  indeed,  dreadful,'  returned  Lucy,  with 
a  sigh ;  *  what  terrible  misery  it  brings,  and  to  so 
many  different  people !  I  even  pity  the  poor 
savages,  for  they,  too,  will  lose  quantities  of  hus- 
bands, and  sons,  and  brothers  ! ' 

'  I  don't  seem  to  care  so  much  about  iliem, 
said  Sarah,  echoing  her  young  mistress's  sigh, 
nevertheless. 

She  rose  from  her  chair,  lit  the  flat  candle- 
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stick,  bade  Lucy  good-niglit,  and  opened  tlie 
door. 

'Why,  good  gracious,  cook! '  she  cried,  start- 
ing back  suddenly  ;  '  who  would  ever  have  thought 
of  seeing  you  here  ? ' 

It  was,  in  truth,  Mrs.  Pilchard  the  cook. 
She  was  standing  just  outside  Lucy's  door,  as 
though  upon  the  point  of  knocking  at  it.  She 
carried  a  small  basin  of  gruel  in  her  hand,  and 
was  looking  as  pale  as  a  ghost. 

'  Oh,  Sarah,  do  ask  Miss  Lucy  to  come  here  !  * 
she  exclaimed  in  an  agitated  whisper.  *  I've  just 
been  in  to  take  Miss  Barlow  the  cup  of  gruel  she 
ordered,  and  I  see  she's  been  took  in  a  fit ! ' 
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CHAPTER  YIII. 

"When  persons  who  liave  arrived  at  tlie  mature 
age  of  seventy-seven  years,  are  suddenly  '  took  in 
a  fit/  it  is  not  often  that  they  permanently  re- 
cover. Miss  Elizabeth  Barlow's  *  fit '  proved  to 
be  a  stroke  of  paralysis.  She  was,  apparently, 
entirely  unconscious  when  Lucy  went  to  her,  and 
the  doctor,  who  arrived  soon  after,  entertained 
but  little  hope  of  her  rallying. 

Lucy  was,  of  course,  distressed  and  alarmed  at 
this  new  and  imexpected  calamity, — seeming,  as 
it  did,  to  prove  that  sorrows  came  not  as  *  single 
spies,  but  in  battalions ;'  her  senses,  however, 
were  too  much  numbed  and  blunted  by  previous 
shocks,  for  her  to  experience  any  very  poignant 
agony  of  grief  : — 

'  Crabbed  age  and  youth  cannot  live  together.' 
The   great   reader   of   human  hearts  who  wrote 
thus  alluded,  of  course,  to  the  ill-assorted  union 
of  persons  of  different  sexes,  but  the  same  words 
will   apply  as   truly  to    cases  where  a  very  old 
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woman,  and  a  very  young  one,  are  condemned  by 
Fate  to  pass  any  portion  of  their  existences  toge- 
ther. I  have  used  the  word  'condemned'  ad- 
visedly, for  between  two  persons  thus  situated 
there  is  seldom  any  real  sjTnpathy.     They  may 

*  live '  together,  it  is  true,  in  spite  of  the  Shake- 
spearian assertion  to  the  contrary,  but  without 
enjoying  that  free  and  unrestricted  communion 
of  souls  which  is  one  of  the  choicest  of  earthly 
blessings. 

For  this  both  are  in  some  measure  respon- 
sible. 

Age,  even   when   it   is   the   very   reverse   o£ 

*  crabbed,'  is  apt  to  plume  itself  too  much  upon 
its  unenviable  burden  of  years, — as  though  lon- 
gevity partook  of  the  nature  of  a  personal  merit. 
It  stands,  often,  in  its  own  opinion, — upon  too 
much  of  a  pinnacle, — high  over  the  heads  of  the 
younger  generation,  to  whom  it  is  'generally  in- 
tolerant and  didactic, — till,  from  '  dealing  per- 
petually in  saws  and  sermons,  it  comes  to  be 
regarded  altogether  in  the  abstract, — ^pulseless, 
passionless,  mummified, — a  '  thinrj'  rather  than  a 
breathing  human  incarnation. 

Youth,   ever  wayward  and  independent,  and 
sometimes  even  a  little  cruel  as  well,  is  naturally 
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inclined  to  take  umbrage  at  Age's  ridiculous  as- 
sumption of  superiority, —  seeing  that,  in  no 
community,  can  blear  eyes  outshine  bright  ones, 
— grey  hair  seem  lovelier  than  golden  tresses, — 
or  a  bent  back  lord  it  over  one  that  is  straight 
and  lissom. 

*  What  ideas  can  we  two  possibly  have  in 
common  ?  '  Golden-locks  will  say  to  herself,  and 
she  sets  a  seal,  forthwith,  upon  the  door  through 
which  all  confidences  must  pass. 

Miss  Barlow  the  elder  and  her  great-niece 
had  now  occupied  the  same  habitation  for  over 
twenty  years, — deducting  such  times  as  had  been 
passed  by  Lucy  in  visiting  her  mother's  rela- 
tions ;  but,  notwithstanding  the  affection  which 
existed  between  them,  something  of  the  restraint 
consequent  upon  so  marked  a  disparity  in  age, 
had  prevented  the  development  of  any  closer  in- 
timacy as  the  days  went  by. 

Ever  since  the  time  of  Lucy's  initiation  to  the 
mysteries  of  the  heart,  she  had  been  possessed  of 
an  intense  craving  to  confide  in  some  being  who 
would  turn  a  willing  and  sympathetic  ear  to  the 
recital  of  her  sorrows, — who  would  advise  and 
comfort  her,  and,  above  all,  lead  her  to  suppose 
that  he  (or  sJie)  was  not  unfamiliar  with  the  vary- 
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ing  phases  of  the  malady  from  which  she  was 
suffering  herself. 

She  would  have  preferred  that  this  confidant 
should  be  a  woman,  because,  to  a  woman,  she 
could  have  spoken  so  much  more  openl}^  than  to 
a  man,  before  whom  one  must  always  experience 
a  certain  sense  of  humiKation  when  describing  the 
encounters  wherein  one  may  have  been  disastrously 
worsted  by  one  of  his  own  species.  But  yet  Luc}' 
felt  that  it  would  have  been  ten  times  easier  for 
her  to  confide  her  troubles  to  the  flippant  and 
worldly  Adeliza, — to  Lady  Mabella  herself, — to 
Sarah  the  parlour-maid, — to  Mrs.  Pilchard  the 
cook, — or  even  to  the  misanthroj)ic  and  hypo- 
chondriacal Guffy,  whose  asperity  might  possibh' 
have  proceeded  from  the  fact  that  she  had  been 
crossed  in  love, — than  in  the  amiable,  placid,  and 
cheerful  old  lady  who  had  acted  towards  her  as  a 
second  mother. 

If  Luc}'  could  have  believed  it  possible, —  by  a 
daring  flight  of  the  imagination, — that,  long, 
long  ago,  her  aged  companion,  arrayed  in  all 
the  glories  of  turban  and  gigot- sleeves,  had 
loved,  and  been  loved  in  return  by  some  being  in 
tight  pantaloons  and  Hessian  boots,  —  things 
might,  very  likely,  have  been  altogether  different. 
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Adeliza  the  flippant  was,  or  imagined  herseH  to 
be,  desperately  in  love  with  Captain  Sparshott. 
Lady  Mabella,  the  fretful,  the  languid,  the  in- 
tellectually vague,  had  been,  as  was  well  known, 
so  deeply  attached  to  the  Rev.  Mr.  Binks,  her  late 
husband,  that,  since  his  demise,  she  had  become 
altogether  a  new  creature,  dressing  herself  ever- 
lastingly in  rusty  and  inexpensive  mourning,  and 
passing  her  existence  almost  entirely  in  *  the 
recumbent  position.'  Sarah  the  parlour-maid,  and 
Mrs.  Pilchard  the  cook,  must  have  been  in  love, 
too, — as  a  matter  of  course, — because  it  is  in  the 
nature  of  cooks  and  parlour-maids  to  love  early 
and  often ;  and  perhaps,  or  rather  most  pro- 
bably, the  morose  and  cantankerous  Guffy.  In  the 
breasts,  therefore,  of  all  of  these  it  might  not  have 
been  impossible  to  awaken  a  chord  of  sympathy ; 
but  to  the  sealed-up  septuagenarian  heart  of  Miss 
Elizabeth  Barlow  it  would  be  vain  and  useless 
to  appeal, — seeing  that  she  had  elected  to  live 
single  all  the  days  of  her  long  life,  and  had 
seemed  perfectly  resigned  and  contented  with  her 
lot.  It  was  unlikely,  therefore,  that  she  could 
ever  have  been  really  in  love. 

Alas,  for  the  purblind  and  finite  perceptions  of 
the  young  ! 
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Two  or  three  days  after  her  great-aunt's 
alarming  seizure,  as  Lucy  was  sitting  watching 
by  her  bedside,  an  expression  as  of  retui^ning 
consciousness  illuminated  her  withered  face.  She 
opened  her  eyes,  which,  until  now,  had  remained 
almost  entirely  closed,  and  fixed  them  upon  her 
niece  with  a  look  of  gratitude  and  affection. 
Lucy,  who,  in  spite  of  her  close  proximity  to 
the  invalid,  had  been  wandering  miles  away 
from  her  in  the  spirit,  became  upon  the  alert 
at  once,  and  leant  dovm  towards  the  bed  in  order 
to  catch  any  words  which  might  fall  from  her 
aunt's  lips.  But  although  these  moved,  as  if 
making  an  effort  to  speak,  no  sound  escaped 
from  them.  Lucy  looked  and  listened  with  still 
greater  attention,  but  failed  altogether  to  under- 
stand. The  old  lady  raised  her  left  arm,  the  only 
one  over  which  she  now  possessed  any  control, 
and  taking  her  niece's  hand  in  her  OAvn,  directed 
it,  with  more  energy  than  Lucy  could  have  sup- 
posed her  to  be  still  capable  of,  in  one  particular 
direction,  straight  out  into  the  middle  of  the 
room,  and  then,  sharply,  and  almost  impatiently, 
to  the  right. 

Being  still  unable  to  comprehend,  notwith- 
standing her  earnest  endeavours,  the  meaning  of 
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this  gesture,  Lucy  fell  to  considering  wliat  the 
object  could  be  that  a  person,  evidently  nigh  even 
unto  death,  would  be  likely  to  desire  so  ardently. 
By  the  time  that  Miss  Barlow's  pale  fingers  had 
relaxed  their  hold  from  exhaustion,  Lucy  came  to 
the  conclusion  that  this  object  could  be  no  other 
than  her  '  last  will  and  testament.'  Perhaps  she 
desired  to  read  it  over,  in  order  to  rectify  some 
omission,  or  to  make  some  alteration  in  it.  Where 
was  this  will  likely  to  have  been  deposited? 

^Yhere,  but  in  an  old-fashioned  combination 
of  bureau  and  book- case  situated  between  the 
fire-place  and  the  furthest  of  the  two  windows. 
The  position  of  this  piece  of  furniture  agreed, 
too,  with  the  direction  taken  by  her  Aunt's  hand. 
Lucy  went  quickly  towards  it.  Miss  Elizabeth's 
pinched  countenance  betrayed  an  expression  of 
satisfaction.  It  seemed,  even,  as  if  she  was 
faintly  smiling  her  approval.  Lucy  could  no 
longer  doubt  but  that  she  was  upon  the  right 
track. 

The  centre  part  of  this  bureau  opened  by 
means  of  a  drawer,  which  when  pulled  out  and 
flattened  down,  formed  itself  into  a  writing  slab. 
Inside  there  were  pigeon-holes,  filled,  for  the 
most  part,  with  bills,  all  neatly  tied  up  in  bundles, 
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and  there  were  also  some  of  LucVs  own  letters, 
written  from  Hampton  Court  Palace ;  but  for  tlie 
good  old  bulky  traditional  will,  sbe  perceived  at 
once  that  there  was  no  room  whatever. 

Lucy  returned,  empty-handed,  to  her  Aunt's 
bedside.  The  old  woman's  face  assumed  a  look  of 
disappointment.  She  turned  wearily  upon  her 
pillow  and  sighed.  Although  bereft  of  speech, 
it  was  evident  that,  for  the  moment,  at  least,  she 
was  mentally  conscious. 

'  Can  you  not  teU  me  what  it  is  ? '  Lucy 
asked,  bending  over  the  withered  form.  *  Make 
some  sign  to  tell  me  what  it  is  not.  Is  it  your 
wiU?' 

Miss  Elizabeth  shook  her  head  almost  im- 
patiently, and  pressed  her  thin  hand  to  her  bosom. 

*  Are  you  in  pain,  dear  Aimt^'  ?  '  Lucy  next 
inquii-ed. 

Again  Miss  EKzabeth  made  a  sign  of  dissent, 
and  again  she  raised  her  hand  to  her  neck.  Some- 
thing was  missing,  apparently,  that  she  had  been 
accustomed  to  wear  ;  a  ribbon,  a  necklace,  a  keep- 
sake of  some  kind,  which  she  desired  should  be 
near  her  at  the  last,  and  might  even  wish,  per- 
haps, to  have  buried  with  her  when  the  last  was 
over.     Lucy  remembered  to  have  perceived  some- 
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times,  the  glimmer  of  a  gold  chain  inside  the 
collar  of  her  Amit's  black  silk  dress,  and  without 
knowing  what  treasure  might  possibly  be  sus- 
pended from  it,  she  came  to  the  conclusion  that 
it  was  for  this  chain  that  the  thin  fingers  were 
seeking  now.  She  went  back  to  the  bureau,  but 
upon  searching  through  it  again,  discovered  only 
Miss  Barlow's  ^ lyUice-nez^  threaded  upon  its  black 
string,  and  set  as  a  marker  between  the  leaves  of 
the  butcher's  last  weekly  account  (unpaid).  Then, 
seeing  that  nobody  could  wdsh  to  be  buried  with 
either  their  eye-glasses  or  their  butcher' s-book, 
whether  paid  or  unpaid,  she  directed  her  investi- 
gations to  the  dressing-table. 

Here,  nestling  up  against  the  cover  of  an  old- 
fashioned  book  of  devotion,  and  half -concealed  by 
the  folds  of  a  lace  pocket-handkerchief,  she  came 
upon  w^hat  she  conceived  to  be  the  missing  trea- 
sure. A  likeness,  in  miniature,  of  a  very  hand- 
some young  man  in  an  obsolete  naval  uniform, 
hanging  upon  a  long  gold  chain.  A  portrait, 
seemingly,  of  the  Cosway  and  Plimer  period,  but 
yet,  obviously,  by  neither  of  those  great  masters  ; 
the  kind  of  miniature  which  may  be  always  easily 
obtained  by  such  collectors  as  are  not  discrimin- 
ating  with  regard  to   art,   but   from  w^hich  the 
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eye  of  the  connoisseur  must  ever  turn  Avith.  dis- 
appointment, however  deeply  the  heart  of  the  man 
may  be  touched  by  the  pathetic  wisp  of  dead 
hair  upon  the  reverse  side,  or  the  linked  initials 
in  seed  pearls,  which  stand,  now,  for  a  forgotten 
name,  so  dear  to  somebody,  it  may  be,  in  *  the 
days  that  are  done  !  ' 

Melted  almost  to  tears  by  this  unexpected 
discovery,  Lucy  returned  with  the  miniature  to 
her  Aunt's  bedside. 

'This  is  what  you  meant?'  she  whispered, 
feeling  that  the  restraint  of  years  was  suddenly 
banished  for  ever.  '  Dearest  Aunty,  it's  the  pic- 
ture of  some  one  you  cared  for  ;  isn't  it  ? ' 

The  withered  hand  closed  upon  the  soft  young 
fingers  in  token  of  assent.  Lucy,  who  had  grown 
terribly  tender-hearted  with  regard  to  all  subjects 
connected  with  the  affections,  fell  upon  her  knees 
by  the  side  of  the  bed,  and  burst  into  imcontrol- 
lable  sobbing. 

'  Ah,  why  didn't  you  tell  me  this  before  ?  '  she 
murmured  regretfully,  still  retaining  her  hold  of 
the  withered  hand  and  caressing  it  gently.  '  We 
should  have  known  each  other  so  much  better !  .  . 
It's  the  same  with  me, — so  I  could  have  under- 
stood all  about  it !  .  .  .    /  care  for  somebody  too !  .  .  . 
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Tears  prevented  her  from  saying  more.  A 
look  of  intelligent  sympathy  passed  over  the  old 
woman's  face,  and  she  pressed  Lucy's  hand  affec- 
tionateh'.  It  was  quite  evident  that  she  had 
understood.  Would  that  this  mutual  understand- 
ing could  have  become  established  sooner  !  .  .  . 

By -and -by,  Miss  Elizabeth  released  her 
niece's  hands  and  felt  nervously  for  the  por- 
trait. Her  lips  moved,  but  no  sound  came  from 
them. 

Lucy  could  read  her  meaning  now,  however, 
without  the  assistance  of  words. 

'You would  like  me  to  put  it  round  your  neck, 
wouldn't  you?  '  she  said  gently,  'to  wear  always? 
Quite  always,'  she  added  in  a  significant  tone ;  '  it's 
never  to  be  taken  off  any  more  ? ' 

Miss  Barlow  gazed  at  her  niece  with  a  look  of 
grateful  acknowledgment,  and  Lucy  clasped  the 
chain  about  her  neck,  to  remain  there,  as  she  had 
exjDressed  it,  '  quite  always, — never  to  be  taken  off 
any  more  !  '  .  .  . 

The  old  woman  turned  aside  upon  her  j^illow 
as  though  wearied  out  with  striving  after  what 
had  now  been  accomplished.  Lucy,  the  tears  still 
dimming  her  eyes,  moved  away  gentty,  and  took 
her  j^lace  by  the  window. 
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She  gazed  at  tlie  narrow  strip  of  sun-burnt 
suburban  garden,  wearing  already  a  brown 
autumnal  air,  and  at  the  shadowy  delineation  of 
the  great  city  beyond,  without  perceiving  either 
the  one  or  the  other.  Mingling  with  her  dreams 
of  Anthony;  of  her  love  for  him,  which  she 
realized  now  must  prove  the  master-passion  of 
her  whole  existence — of  the  gliding  troop-ship 
which  was,  but  too  probabl}^  bearing  him  further 
nnd  further  away  from  her  as  the  moments 
ticked  on — were  other  musings  and  speculations, 
awakened  by  the  pathetic  revelation  which  had  so 
newly  come  to  her. 

That  pale,  shrivelled,  old  woman,  the  sands  of 
whose  life  were  gradually  running  out  within  a  few 
feet  of  where  she  sat,  had  actually  been  in  love, 
after  all,  in  the  spring  or  summer-time  of  her  long 
and  apparently  unruJfiBled  existence,  with  a  young- 
gentleman  with  handsome  dark  eyes,  wearing 
^  mutton-chop '  whiskers,  and  a  naval  uniform  of  a 
past  fashion.  Why  had  she  never  been  imited  to 
him  at  the  altar  ?  .  .  .  It  was  evident,  too  evi- 
dent, that  he  must  have  died  young,  since,  had  he 
-proved  heartless  or  unfaithful,  she  would  never 
have  clung  so  eagerly  to  the  possession  of  his  por- 
trait.    How,  when,   and  where,  did  he  meet  his 
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(loom  ?  .  .  .  Did  his  '  heavy- sliotted  hammock- 
shroud  '  drop  ill  his  ^  vast  and  wandering  grave/ 
or  did  he  perish,  less  romantically,  upon  dry  land, 
of  some  one  of  the  many  ills  the  flesh  is  heir 
to  ?  .  .  .  But  then,  after  his  death,  caring  about 
him  as  it  was  evident,  now,  that  she  did  care — 
how  had  it  been  possible  for  this  woman  to  go 
on  living  as  she  Jual  lived — at  any  rate  ever  since 
Lucy  had  arrived  at  an  age  capable  of  observing 
her, — quietly,  cheerfully,  contentedly  ?  .  .  .  Occu- 
pied, nay,  even  interested,  in  the  trivial  and  pro- 
saic matters  connected  with  her  limited  household, 
not  altogether  despising  the  echo  of  a  little  scandal, 
suffering  no  seeming  agony  from  the  contempla- 
tion of  his  pictured  face,  nor  from  that  of  the 
great  spiked  and  spotted  ocean-shells  which  Avere, 
probably,  the  memorials  of  some  of  his  far  voy- 
ages ;  and  deriving  positive  pleasure,  apparently, 
from  a  quiet  rubber  of  whist,  and  from  the  pro- 
fitless study  of  heraldry  ? 

During  all  the  years  that  Lucy  had  been  domi- 
ciled with  her  paternal  great-aunt,  she  could  not 
recall  upon  Miss  Elizabeth's  part,  one  single  fit  of 
unaccoimtable  depression,  or  of  pessimistic  re- 
pining. Brisk,  contented,  and  cheerful,  with  a 
cheerfulness    which    rose,    at    times,    to   actual 
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sprightliness,  Lucy  liad  never  surprised  lier  ^yitll 
so  mucli  as  a  tear  in  her  eye,  or  a  tremor  in  lier 
Toice  ! 

There  T^ere  some  -women,  of  course,  Lucy  was 
old  enough  to  have  discovered  this  fact,  who,  by 
reason  of  sheer  physical  unattractiveness,  ap- 
j)eared  to  be  debarred,  by  nature,  from  a  participa- 
tion in  the  intenser  joys  of  their  more  fortunate 
sisters.  Wan,  hard-featured,  and  flat-footed,  they 
seemed  to  have  been  predestined,  from  the  very 
beginning,  for  nuns,  dentists*  assistants,  or  for  the 
helpmates  of  blind  men  who  must  remain  for  ever 
blind.  Miss  Elizabeth  Barlow,  however,  was  not 
of  these  unfortunate  beings.  There  could  have 
been  no  reason  why,  in  the  f  ar-ofi"  days  of  her  youth, 
she  should  not  have  indulged  in  all  the  romantic 
dreams  and  aspirations  which  must  have  been 
common  then,  as  now,  to  most  of  the  well- 
favoured  and  agreeable  young  ladies  of  the  age. 
Of  course,  after  the  demise  of  the  gentleman  in 
the  naval  uniform,  it  was  only  natural  that  she 
should  decide  upon  a  Kfe  of  perpetual  celibacj^, 
seeing  that  all  other  men  must  then  have  appeared 
to  her  as  mere  hollow  phantoms,  possessing  neither 
interest  nor  individualit}^ ;  but  still,  of  the  many 
women  who  may  have  been  compelled,  by  a  like 
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misfortune,  to  arrive  at  this  melancholy  resolu- 
tion, how  few  there  were  who  could  have  endured 
the  desolate  years  with  such  perfect  patience  and 
equanimity  ! 

Lucy  seemed  to  perceive  now,  by  the  light  of 
this  recent  revelation,  what  it  was  that  had  sup- 
ported her  great-aunt  in  her  widowed  maidenhood. 
With  a  piety  as  sincere  as  it  was  unostentatious, 
she  had  been  looking  forward  to  an  eventual  re- 
union with  the  Beloved,  a  union  over- shadowed 
by  the  dread  of  no  possible  parting,  final,  indis- 
soluble, eternal ! 

"With  the  help  of  a  vivid  and  exuberant  imagi- 
nation, it  did  not  take  long  for  the  narrow  strip  of 
suburban  garden,  beneath  the  window,  to  lengthen 
and  expand,  before  Lucy's  gaze,  into  what  might 
have  passed  for  the  *  counterfeit  presentment '  of 
*  the  fancied  fields  of  Heaven.' 

Boundless,  infinite,  interminable,  the  green 
savannahs  seemed  to  stretch  away  to  the  utter- 
most visible  edge  of  the  horizon.  What  enchant- 
ing groves  of  palm,  tamarind,  and  pomegranate  ! 
What  a  profusion  of  hanging  yellow  bananas, 
figs,  grapes,  oranges,  and  other  delicious  fruits  ! 
As  balmy  zephyrs  wafted  aside  the  laden  branches, 
Lucy  could  perceive,  between  them,  the  glimmer 
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of  a  silvery  river,  its  bosom  strewn  with  floating 
water-lilies  and  gliding  swans.  So,  there  were 
sicans  in  Heaven  !  .  .  .  .  Aye ;  and  other  birds 
as  well !  long-tailed,  crested,  flashing  the  most 
gorgeous  colours  as  they  flew  from  tree  to  tree, 
and  yet,  warbling  just  as  melodiously  as  any  of 
the  more  sober- suited  thrushes  or  nightingales  of 
earth.  To  the  right  of  this  imaginary  landscape, 
whither  the  shimmering  river  was  taking  its 
course,  lay  a  blue  expanse  of  placid  ocean,  alive 
with  painted  barges  and  fairy  skiffs,  upon  whose 
shining  sands  the  great  spotted  cowries,  and  wide- 
mouthed  spiked  shells,  were  cast  up  already 
scoured  and  polished,  like  those  which  were 
grouped  about  the  fender  in  the  sitting-room 
downstairs.  Statues,  sculptured  by  no  mortal 
hand,  long  bowling-alleys,  sided  by  'peacock- 
yews/  and  princely  gateways  of  iron- work  mag- 
nificently wrought,  lent  to  the  garden  an  aspect 
which  was,  perhaps,  "Watteauesque,  rather  than 
celestial;  the  imaginations  of  our  hearts,  how- 
ever, are,  usually,  merely  the  reproductions  of 
what  we  may  have  beheld  with  our  outward  vision, 
so  that  Lucy  need  not  be  too  severely  censured 
for  her  somewhat  free  rendering  of  '  the  eternal 
joys  of  Heaven !  '  .  .  . 

VOL.  III.  K 
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Wandering  beneatli  tlie  sliadc  of  these  delight- 
ful groves,  reposing  in  sociable  groups  upon  the 
wide-spreading  velvet  lawns,  or  breasting  the 
sapphire  wave  in  skiff  and  galley, — the  Elect, — 
men  and  women  resembling  in  almost  every  respect 
the  men  and  women  of  earth,  except  that  their  faces 
and  figures  seemed  to  have  undergone  some  sort 
of  process  of  illumination  and  idealization,  in- 
vested the  landscape  with  an  air  of  gala  and  ani- 
mation. With  such  enchanting  surroundings, 
(Lucy  thought,  as  she  went  on  with  her  fantastic 
day-dream,)  it  was  not  to  be  wondered  at  if 
everybody  appeared  to  be  joyful,  radiant,  in 
peaceful  and  sympathetic  communion  one  with 
the  other  !  .  .  . 

What  a  delightful  vision !  and  "not,  (it  may 
be,)  so  utterly  impossible  of  realization,  one  day, 
after  all !  .  .  . 

But  ah,  she  perceived,  bj^-and-by,  that  her 
conclusions  had  been  somewhat  premature !  .  .  . 
IsTot  evenjhody  seemed  to  be  perfectly  happy,  even 
in  Heaven !  .  .  . 

Who  is  yonder  handsome  young  man,  roaming 
solitary  and  disconsolate,  aloof  from  the  radiant 
groups  of  contented  spirits?  .  .  .  Clad  in  a 
British  naval  uniform,  with  hea^y  old-fashioned 
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epaulettes,  tie  paces  up  and  do^Ti  the  long  bowl- 
ing-alley nearest  to  tlie  principal  entrance,  and 
gazes  anxiously  in  the  direction  of  its  massive 
gateways  of  wrought -iron.  He  is  pale,  impatient, 
preoccupied.  He  has  been  expecting,  (and  for  so 
long ! )  the  being  he  loved  best  upon  earth,  and 
he  can  neither  rest  nor  be  content  until  she  arrives. 
As  he  turns  and  confronts  Lucy's  mental  vision 
in  the  course  of  his  ^  quarter-deck '  pacings,  she  is 
enabled  to  examine  his  features.  They  are  those 
she  has  just  seen  depicted  in  the  sham  'Cosway* 
miniature.  It  is  that  same  sea-captain  who  was  the 
love  of  Miss  Elizabeth  Barlow's  early  days  !  .  .  . 

By-and-by,  as  he  still  lingers,  expectant,  the 
heavy  gates  slowly  revolve  upon  their  hinges.  A 
fresh  convoy  of  the  Disembodied, — accepted, — re- 
generated,— have  presented  themselves  for  admis- 
sion. A  gentle  flutter,  as  of  welcome  or  antici- 
pation, is  apparent  amongst  the  permanently 
estabKshed  spirits  within.  Something  seems  to  say 
to  the  pale  sea-captain  that  she  has  come  at  last ! 

Trembling  with  grateful  emotions,  he  advances 
to  the  gateway.  His  heart  spoke  truly,  for  he 
can  hear  her  calling  upon  his  name.  But  ah ! 
what  cruel  trickery  is  here  ?  "Who  is  this  aged 
beldame  who  comes  forward  to  greet  him  with  so 
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mucli  effusion  ?  His  motlier  ?  His  grandmotlier  ? 
His  faithful  old  nurse  ?  ISTo,  surely  !  He  has 
never  beheld  her  before  !  Bent,  withered,  pinched 
in  form  and  in  feature,  how  can  this  be  the  sunny- 
girl  to  whom  he  once  plighted  his  troth  ?  An 
explanation  follows.  Reluctantly  he  is  brought 
to  a  recognition  of  the  truth.  She  points  to  the 
portrait  which  she  is  still  wearing  round  her 
neck ;  the  portrait  which  resembles  him  still ! 
His  heart, — or  rather  the  precipitated  substance 
which  does  duty,  now,  for  that  organ, — is  be- 
numbed within  him.  He  has  met  her  at  last, 
and  what  happiness  has  this  meeting  brought 
him  ?  Alas,  but  sorry  consolation  !  And  this, 
after  waiting  and  hoping  for  her  coming  for  such 
a  very  long  time  !  Because  of  it,  in  fact,  because, 
during  all  this  time,  she  had  been  withering  and 
whitening  upon  earth,  and  turning,  gradually, 
into  this  venerable  crone  whom  he  must  have 
failed  altogether  to  recognise,  but  for  his  own 
portrait  hanging  about  her  wrinkled  neck  ! 

Arrived  thus  far  in  her  musings,  Lucy,  too, 
felt  suddenly  discouraged.  Warm  as  was  the 
interest  with  which  the  discovery  of  her  aunt's 
early  attachment  had  inspired  her,  it  was  im- 
probable that  she  would  have  let  loose  her  spirit 
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upon  so  protracted  a  fliglit,  could  it  have  acquired 
in  its  aerial  wanderings  no  subtle  impressions 
suitable  to  a  personal  application. 

Anthony,  her  own  Anthony, — (as  she  oould 
not  resist  calling  him  still,  in  spite  of  the  obstacles 
which  were  threatening  to  separate  them  for  ever) 
who,  at  this  yery  moment,  perhaps,  was  pacing 
the  deck  of  that  receding  troop-ship  and  thinking 
of  her, — might,  too  probably,  never  live  to  retrace 
his  course.  Strong,  loyal,  and  courageous,  he 
would,  of  course,  be  ever  foremost  in  the  fray, 
and  the  painful  uncertainty  which  existed  with 
regard  to  his  future,  might  even  tempt  him  to 
seek  positions  of  exceptional  peril,  in  order,  thus, 
to  escape  from  having  any  future  at  all.  Cut  ofP, 
in  the  flower  of  his  youth,  by  the  cruel  Zulu 
assegais,  what  would  remain  to  her,  Lucy  Barlow, 
but  to  wrinkle  and  shrivel,  in  disconsolate  spinster- 
hood,  as  her  great-aunt  had  wrinkled  and  shrivelled 
before  her?  But  then,  her  great-aunt  had  not 
been  in  the  least  disconsolate,  because  she  had 
entertained  the  blessed  hope  of  an  eventual  re- 
union. To  Lucy,  however,  this  hope  seemed  so 
fraught  with  doubts  and  difficulties  that  she  was 
uncertain  whether  it  could  ever  afford  her  much 
real  consolation.     The  future, — in  fact,  the  ex- 
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treme  and  ultimate  Hereafter, — appeared  at  this 
moment  to  be  as  dreary   and  imcertain   as   tliat 
wliicli  was  bounded  by  an  earthly  horizon.     Her 
surmises,  however,  were  probably  altogether  idle 
and  erroneous.     In  the  perfect  heaven,  was  it  not 
more  likely  that  everybody  would  seem  to  be  of  a 
perfect   age?     Nay,    had    we    not    the    highest 
authority  for  supposing  that,  not  only  our  spirits, 
but  the  shapes  also  in  which  those  spirits  were  to 
be  made  visible,  would  be  glorified  and  idealized? 
Lucy's  grey  and  shrivelled  great- aunt,  therefore, 
might  spring  forward,  rosy-cheeked  and  golden- 
haired,  to  meet  her  faithful  and  expectant  sea- 
captain, — who,  with  whiskers  eternally  black,  and 
hazel  eyes  of  an  enduring  brightness,  would  wel- 
come her  joyfully  to  the  realms  of  an  abiding  bliss ! 
But  then,  how,  thus  physically  changed  and 
rejuvenated,   would  Miss   Elizabeth    Barlow    be 
recognizable  to  Lucy  herself,  who  had  only  known 
her  when   she   was   quite  an  old  woman?     Ah, 
well !     This  recognition  would  not  be  of  so  very 
much  importance  after  all !     So  long  as  all  the 
faithful  lovers,  and  all  the  well- assorted  husbands 
and   wives,   could   make   sure   of    one    another's 
identity,  it  would  not  matter  so  very  much  about 
the  rest  of  the  community  ! 
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Nay ;  but  how  about  the  great-nieces,  who, 
for  lack  of  husband  or  lover,  had  concentrated 
their  warmest  affections  upon  their  great- aunts, 
and  the  great-aunts  who  ardently  yearned  for  this 
second  meeting  with  their  great-nieces  ? 

Lucy,  as  the  reader  will  have  perceived, — in. 
no  conscious  spirit  of  profanity,  but  simply  by  the 
ingenious  working  of  an  imaginative  brain, — had 
been  lured  on,  imperceptibly,  into  fields  of  abstruse 
and  unfamiliar  conjecture,  and  the  mind  that 
permits  itself  such  an  unwarrantable  license,  must 
be  prepared  to  encounter  new  difficulties  at  every 
turn! 

The  sky  had  grown  amber  above  the  shrouded 
mystery  of  the  great  city  whilst  she  had  been 
dreaming  on.  The  '  fancied  fields  of  heaven  '  had 
disappeared,  and  she  beheld,  as  usual,  the  narrow 
garden  beneath  her,  bounded  by  its  walls  of 
mellowed  brickwork,  with  its  formal  flower-beds, 
— across  which  the  evening  shadows  were  lengthen- 
ing,— and  the  gnarled  medlar- tree,  under  the  shade 
of  which  she  was  wont  to  sit  and  hem  dusters  in. 
what  seemed  now  quite  like  olden  times. 

Her  aunt  had  been  dozing, — quite  peacefully, 
apparently, — ever  since  she  had  regained  posses- 
sion of  the  precious  portrait.     Lucy  felt  afraid  of 
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disturbing  Iter  by  rising  from  ber  place.  Sbe 
remained,  tberefore,  patiently  seated,  until  some 
twenty  minutes  later,  tbe  door  opened  softly  and 
Sarab,  followed  by  tbe  doctor,  entered  tbe  room. 
Tbey  went  straigbt  to  tbe  bedside.  To  Sarab's 
inexperienced  eje,  ber  aged  mistress  seemed  to  be 
quietly  slumbering.  Tbe  doctor  knew  it  at  once 
for  '  tbe  slumber  of  tbe  Just.' 

*  Ab  !  sbe  bas  passed  away  very  comfortably ! ' 
be  remarked.  Tben,  turning  to  Lucy,  be  added 
cbeerf uUy,  '  I  was  scarcely  prepared  for  so  speedy 
a  termination  to  ber  illness.  Tbese  bopeless  cases 
drag  on,  sometimes,  for  a  very  long  wbile ! 
Recovery  was  impossible  from  tbe  first.' 

Lucy  came  from  tbe  window  feeling  awed  and 
bewildered. 

Tbis  cbange,  wbicb,  for  years,  would  bave 
seemed  to  most  people  to  be  witbin  tbe  most 
reasonable  limits  of  probability,  seemed,  now, 
almost  like  a  sbock  and  a  surprise  ;  and  tbis  even 
after  sbe  bad  followed  ber  aunt,  in  spirit,  to  witbin 
tbe  very  gates  of  eternity  ! 

Tbere  is  a  Spanisb  proverb  wbicb  says  tbat 
*neitber  deatb,  nor  tbe  sun,  can  be  regarded 
fixedly  ; '  and  it  is  fortunate  for  us  tbat  it  is  so, 
since   tbe   fleeting   moments   of   many   a   joyous 
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meeting  would  be  too  often  embittered  by  tbe 
ever-present  consciousness  of  approaching  separa- 
tion. Constituted  as  we  are,  however, — although, 
as  George  Eliot  has  remarked,  *  in  every  parting 
there  is  an  image  of  death,' — it  is  an  image  which 
is  evoked  only  for  an  instant,  and  the  human 
mind  is  provided  with  such  numerous  appliances 
for  exorcising  the  unwelcome  apparition,  that 
even  his  most  necessary  and  unaA^oidablc  visita- 
tions are  regarded  by  us  in  the  light  of  intrusions. 

'  The  end  of  all,  the  poppied  sleep ! '  .  .  . 

Insensible,  indeed,  must  be  that  man,  or  that 
woman,  who  can  contemplate,  without  emotion, 
the  evidences  of  this  eternal  rest, — no  matter  how 
weary  and  travel- stained  may  have  been  the  way- 
farer who  lies,  to-day,  at  peace  with  all  the  world ! 
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CHAPTER  IX. 

Upon  tlie  death  of  lier  paternal  great-aunt,  Lucy, 
as  in  duty  bound,  wrote  off  at  once  to  inform  her 
mother's  relations  of  the  fact. 

The  morrow's  post  brought  her,  in  reply,  a 
letter  from  her  cousin  Adeliza,  which  I  transcribe 
in  full,  for  although  the  literary  style  of  this 
young  lady  was  by  no  means  perfect,  her  practical 
common- sense,  shrewd,  worldly  wisdom,  nay,  even 
the  flippant  and  irreverent  manner  in  which 
she  seemed  to  regard  the  most  solemn  subjects, 
will  serve,  perhaps,  to  relieve  the  gloomy  im- 
pressions which  may  have  been  awakened  by  the 
last  chapter. 

'  I  condole  with  you,  my  dear  Lucy,'  Adeliza 
wrote,  '  from  the  renj  bottom  of  my  heart  !  Poor, 
dear,  old  soul !  So,  she  has  gone  at  last ;  and  I 
daresay,  at  first,  you  will  feel  quite  lonely  with- 
out her,  for  one  can't  help  missing  things  one 
has  become  used  to.     She  was  very  old,  however, 
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and  could  not,  anyhow,  have  lasted  mucli  longer  ; 
as  it  is,  she  has  lived  a  good  deal  longer  than 
most  people,  and  this,  and  the  thought  that  you 
did  everything  for  her  that  you  could,  must  be 
a  great  consolation  to  you  now.  I  suppose  you 
have  not  yet  heard  about  her  TTilly  and  don't 
know  whether  she  died  well  off  ?  Mama  thinks 
she  must  have  put  by  something,  having  lived  so 
economically  for  years,  although  she  did  not 
begin  life  rich.  Of  course  she  has  left  you 
everything  !  You  will  be  quite  a  small  hcircsSy 
which  must  make  up,  I  should  think,  for  a  good 
deal!  You  can't  imagine  the  relief  that  /  feel 
to  know  that  soon,  very  soon,  I  shall  have  a  settled 
income  of  my  own,  for  I  have  stipulated  for  three 
hundred  a-j^ear  pin -mono}',  and  that  I  shall  not 
be  obliged  to  scrimp  and  screw,  and  twist  and 
turn,  and  fly  to  Mama  to  drag  out  every  farthing 
that  I  require  for  even  the  barest  necessaries  of 
life  !  All  this,  however,  has  not  been  arrived  at 
^\dthout  trouble  !  Ah,  Lucy  !  what  troubles — 
what  miseries — what  auful  anxieties  I  have  had, 
lately,  to  undergo  !  Going  to  be  married,  I  can 
assure  you,  is  not  all  roses!  It  is  to  be  hoped 
that  marriage,  itself,  will  compensate  one  for  all 
these  previous  bothers  !     Oh,  Lucy  !  this  terrible. 
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terrible  war !  Whenever  there  have  been  wars 
before,  I  have  never  taken  the  sJighAcst  interest  in 
them,  and  have  always  felt  so  bored  with  all  the 
people  who  did  !  In  the  Ashantee  war,  I  never 
cared  a  bit  how  many  people  were  killed,  or 
whether  they  were  black,  white,  or  piebald ;  for, 
as  Algy  was  not  then  of "  an  age  to  go  into  the 
army,  and  even  thought,  at  times,  of  going  into 
the  Church  instead,  to  save  trouble,  I  really  did 
not  care  in  the  least  which  way  things  turned; 
as,  supposing  that  Algy  did  finally  decide  upon 
being  a  soldier,  I  thought  it  would  be  better  to 
get  as  much  fighting  as  possible  over  before  he 
"passed;"  for  in  those  days  one  stupidly  fancied 
that  one's  brother  would  always  be  one's  first 
thought!  But  alas!  what  changes  have  come 
"  o'er  the  spirit  of  one's  dream,"  since  that  time  ! 
I  must  tell  you,  as  briefly  as  I  can,  of  all  the 
terrible  complications  that  have  come  to  pass 
since  last  we  met,  in  case  you  have  not  heard  of 
them  from  another  quarter!  Perhaps  it  may 
cheer  you  up,  a  little,  to  know  how  miserable 
otlier  i^eople  have  been,  for  I  think  this  is  always 
some  sort  of  consolation  to  one  in  sorrow  !  Well, 
then,  to  begin  with,  as  I  have  no  doubt  you 
already  know,  a  wing  cf  dearest  Charlie's  regi- 
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ment  was  ordered  off  to  this  horrible  war.  The 
second  officer  in  command,  it  seems  (who  is  a 
highly  respectable  married  man,  but  not  stro)tg — 
a  rcrf/  different  person,  by  all  accounts,  from  a 
mutual  friend  of  ours  who  shall  be  nameless),  was 
not  over  and  above  keen  about  going,  particularly 
as  his  wife  was  just  upon  the  point  of  expecting 
a  baby,  and  so  there  was  some  doubt,  at  first,  as 
to  which  officer  should  go  out  in  command,  as  a 
certain  individual,  not  knowing  that  any  part  of 
the  18th  was  to  be  ordered  out,  had  sent  in  his 
papers  some  time  before,  intending  to  leave  the 
army  and  travel.  ^\Tien  he  found  out,  however, 
that  the  authorities  thought  of  sending  out  half  ' 
the  regiment,  he  moved  heaven  and  earth  to  keep 
them  to  the  notion,  and  declared  that  nothing 
would  prevent  him  from  taking  the  command 
if  they  went  out.  It  was  all  arranged  just  as 
he  wished,  and  it  seemed,  for  a  day  or  two,  as  if 
everything  was  satisfactorily  settled,  without 
interfering  in  any  way  with  one's  future  plans. 
As  I  was  thinking,  one  afternoon,  how  very 
much  worse  matters  ^)iifjht  have  turned  out,  I 
saw  Captain  Sparshott  drive  up,  suddenly,  in  a 
'  hansom '  with  a  face  half  the  length  of  my 
arm!     I  flew  downstairs  and  let  him  in,  before 
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lie  had  time  to  ring,  and  begged  him  to  tell 
me  if  anything  dreadful  had  happened,  for  I  felt 
morally  certain^  from  the  expression  of  his  face, 
that  either  Sir  Timothy,  or  that  awful  old  mother 
of  his,  had  gone  off  in  an  apoplectic  fit !  But 
what  do  you  suppose  had  really  happened  ?  He^ 
too,  had  been  ordered  off  to  South  Africa  !  Tho 
news  had  ''  fallen  upon  him  like  a  bomb-shell," 
he  said,  for  some  time  he  could  ''  scarcely  hold 
up  his  head.'^  By-and-by,  however,  he  remem- 
bered that  "  England  expected  every  man  to  do 
his  duty ;"  hoped  I  would  ''  put  a  good  face  on 
the  matter,  and  keep  up  my  pluck."  The  "worst 
of  it  was,"  our  marriage  would  have  to  be  post- 
poned, &c.,  &c.,  &c. !  .  .  .  You  can  imagine,  I 
dare  say,  what  my  feelings  were  when  I  heard 
this  awful  announcement !  or  rather,  you  will  be 
quite  ^f?^able  to  do  so,  never  having  been  engaged ^ 
as  /  am,  to  the  only  being  on  earth  that  you 
feel  you  could  ever  really  have  loved !  His 
going  out  to  the  war  was,  of  course,  bad  enough, 
but  when  compared  with  the  postponement  of 
our  marriage,  it  seemed  as  nothing !  I  could 
not,  of  course,  interfere  with  the  orders  of  the 
Commander-in-Chief,  much  as  I  should  have 
liked  to  have  done  so,  but,  knowing  how  very 
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dippery  men  are,  ixirticularhj  officers,  I  determined, 
immediately,  upon  one  tiling— tliat  I  would  be 
married  to  dearest  Charlie  before  lie  quitted  tliese 
shores,  no  matter  bow  hurried,  or  how  private, 
the  wedding;  for  even  if  he  should,  afterwards, 
have  the  terrible  bad  luck  to  be  killed,  the 
position  of  a  tcidow  has  so  many  "  pulls "  over 
that  of  a  girl,  that  I  felt  it  would  be  wrong 
of  me  to  allow  my  fears  to  stand  in  the  way  of 
my  future.  As  soon  as  Captain  Sparshott  was 
gone,  I  went  up  to  Mama,  who  was  lying  do\\Ti, 
and  talked  over  the  matter  Avith  her.  She  was 
jwrfccthj  horrified  when  she  heard  that  dear 
Charlie  was  thinking  of  leaving  England  a  free 
man,  and  said  that  whatever  happened,  we  must 
certainly  be  married  first.  When  once  Mama 
takes  an  idea  into  her  head,  she  is  as  obstinate  as 
a  mule,  so  I  felt  that  I  had  gained  a  reaUf/  valuable 
alhj !  She  wrote  off,  immediately,  to  Uncle 
Belmorris,  who  happened  to  be  in  London,  and 
who  arrived  soon  afterwards,  and  we  all  held  a 
regular  council  of  war.  It  never  entered  into  the 
head  of  Uncle  Belmorris,  who  is,  as  you  know, 
02)en  as  the  day,  and  truthful  and  honourable  to 
a  fault,  to  imagiae,  for  one  moment,  that  Captain 
SjDarshott  had  been  playing  us,  in  any  way,  false. 
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Mama,  however,  who  is  a  good  deal  sharper  than 
anyone  would  suppose,  and  awfully  cunning,  was 
full  of  suspicions  from  the  very  first — fancying, 
I  don't  know  why,  that  dear  Charlie  contem- 
plated wriggling  out  of  his  engagement;  and 
without  admitting  that  this  idea  was  altogether 
well  founded,  I  must  confess  to  you,  with  imin 
and  humiliation,  that  Captain  Sparshott  was  not 
acting  altogether  "  tijoon  the  square  /  "  .  .  .  Uncle 
Belmorris  had  an  interview  with  him  upon  the 
subject  of  hastening  on  our  marriage.  He 
appeared,  it  is  true,  to  be  just  as  keen  about 
it  as  I  was,  but  feared,  he  said,  that  he  would 
be  unable  to  get  sufficient  extension  of  leave 
for  the  purpose,  as  his  orders  were  that  he 
was  to  sail  at  once  with  his  men;  and  he  then 
alluded  to  the  serious  risk  I  should  run  of  being 
left  a  widow,  if  he  married  me  before  he  came 
back.  I  had  prepared  my  uncle,  however,  that 
if  any  allusion  was  made  to  this  point,  he  was  to 
get  over  it  as  best  he  could,  without  displaying 
any  want  of  projoer  feeling ;  and,  as  he  knows 
perfectly  well,  that  I  would  sooner  risk  being 
left  a  widow  three  times  over,  than  miss  the 
chance  of  being  once  a  uife,  this  little  difficulty 
was  ver}^  quickly  disposed  of.      But,  to  make  a 
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long  story  short,  what  do  you  suppose  transpired 
when  Uncle  BeLmorris,  thinking  to  do  a  realhj 
Christian  act,  went  to  the  authorities  at  the 
War  Office  to  try  and  get  Charlie  an  extension 
of  leave  ?  He  had  vohinteered !  !  and  the  story 
of  his  having  been  ordered  out  with  his  troop 
was  an  utter  and  entire  fabrication  from  beginning 
to  end!  ...  At  first,  of  course,  we  were  all 
very  much  disgusted — 7,  most  of  aU,  as  you  may 
imagine,  for  I  had  believed  Captain  Sparshott 
to  be  utterly  different  from  all  other  men, — who, 
I  have  always  known,  were  fearfully  treacherous 
and  deceiving.  All  the  same,  when  my  uncle 
began  to  talk  about  offering  to  give  Charlie  his 
liberty,  or,  at  any  rate,  putting  off  the  marriage 
until  there  was  a  "cessation  of  hostilities,"  I 
felt  my  heart  regidarly  sinking  down  into  my 
boots,  and  I  determined  that  I  would  forget 
and  forgive  !  We  sent  for  CharKe,  and  he  and 
I  had  the  most  harrowing  interview  upon  the 
green  velvet  sofa  in  the  back  drawing-room, — 
the  very  place  where,  as  I  reminded  him,  he  had 
told  me  he  cared  for  me  first.  I  cried  buckets 
full  of  tears,  and  I  did,  indeed,  feel  dreadfully 
wretched  and  unsettled, — and  he,  I  must  say, 
was  awfully  kind  and  affectionate,  and  even,  now 
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and  fhen,  loerfectlij  imjoassioned  in  his  manner! 
After  hearing  his  explanation  of  the  circum- 
stances, too,  they  assumed  altogether  a  different 
aspect.  He  had  been  seized,  it  seems,  when  he 
heard  that  his  Colonel  was  going  out  in  command, 
— for  whom,  like  some  other  i^ople  I  know  ofy  he 
seems  to  have  a  sort  of  blind  infatuation ! — with 
an  utterly  uncontrollable  spirit  of  martial  ardour  ; 
and  we  must  remember,  dearest  Lucy,  that  men 
are  not  quite  like  we  are !  Inspired  by  this 
feeling,  and  finding  that  he  was  not  one  of  the 
officers  "  down "  for  active- service,  on  account 
of  its  being  known  that  he  was  going  to  be 
married,  and  that  he  was  to  be  left,  probably,  at 
the  depot,  he  sent  in  his  name  to  the  authorities, 
scarcely  knowing,  at  the  moment,  what  he  uris 
doing  /  .  .  .  He  did  not  tell  me  of  this  at  the  time, 
fearing — dear  boy  ! — that  it  might  "  give  me  a 
turn,''  and  not  knowing,  after  all,  whether  his 
services  would  be  accepted.  When  he  heard  that 
he  had  been  selected  to  go,  he  mentioned  this 
to  me  without  saying  that  it  was  in  consequence 
of  his  having  sent  in  his  name,  because,  he  said, 
he  feared  that  we  might  have  "  misinterpreted  " 
his  ''motives."  I  told  him  that  this  was  exactly 
what  we  had  done,  but  that  he  might,  j^erliaps, 
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make  it  all  riglit  witb.  Mama  and  Uncle  Belmorris, 
if  he  would  only  obtain  an  extension  of  leave  and 
push  on  the  settlements.  I  said,  however,  that  they 
were,  naturally,  much  upset  b}-  his  conduct,  and 
that,  unless  he  set  about  repairing  it  at  once,  I 
feared  no  jjoicer  on  earth  would  ever  induce  them 
to  consent  to  our  marriage !  I  very  soon  found 
that  my  sjnrited  tactics  had  produced  an  effect, — 
for  it  is  astonishing  how  much  fonder  of  one  men 
seem  always  to  become  when  they  think  there  is  a 
chance  of  their  losing  one  altogether!  Captain 
Sparshott  immediately  did  exactly  what  I  told 
him  to  do ;  so  now,  our  wedding  is  settled  to  take 
place,  quite  privately,  next  Tuesday  week, — entirely 
owing  to  my  o^vn  exertions !  As  you  may 
suppose,  my  family  were  delighted  at  this  result, 
and  they  all  complimented  me  warmly  upon  my 
diplomatic  skill.  Algy  remarking,  in  his  brutal, 
blunt,  brotherly  way,  that  "a  fellow  who  had 
been  found  out  telling  such  a  terrific  '  whopper^  " 
ought  certainly  to  be  ''  collared "  at  once, — as 
there  was  no  saying  what  other  ''  tricks "  he 
might  not  pla}^  one,  if  one  allowed  him  to  escape 
from  one's  "  clutches  ! "  And,  I  must  confess,  that, 
although  I  do  not,  now,  believe,  for  one  moment^ 
that  poor  dear  Charlie  meant  to  tell  a  "whopper" 
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at  all,  there  is,  certainly,  in  what  Algy  said, 
a  xery  decided  germ  of  truth ;  Captain  Sparshott's 
conduct  having  been, — I  can't  help  admitting, — 
nncommonh/  *' fishy;"  and  this  makes  it  a  great 
comfort  to  think  that  the  day  for  the  wedding  is 
now  actualhj  fixed  !  In  consequence  of  his  falling 
in,  so  kindly,  Avith  my  views,  the  part  of  his 
regiment  that  was  ordered  out  had,  of  course,  to 
start  without  him,  and  he  will  have  now  to  pay 
for  his  own  passage  and  go  out  three  weeks  later, 
— by  one  of  the  ordinary  steamers, — which,  how- 
ever, as  I  tell  him,  will  be  a  great  deal  more 
comfortable,  so  that  he  is  not  really  so  very  much 
to  be  pitied  after  all !  .  .  .  Lady  Sparshott, — ^who 
is  rabidly  fond  of  soldiers,  and  who  ought,  cer- 
tainly, to  have  been  a  man^ — insisted  upon  going 
to  see  the  troops  off,  and  as  Charlie  was,  of  course, 
bent  upon  going  too,  /,  also,  had  to  rise  with  the 
lark,  and  rush  off,  without  any  breakfast,  to 
witness  the  departure, — for,  knowing  that  Captain 
Sparshott  would  be  '^  pawing  the  ground "  to 
accompany  his  men, — I  did  not  dare  trust  him 
out  of  my  sight !  "VYe  all  went  down  to  Graves- 
end,  in  a  sjyecial  steamer  which  had  been  chartered 
by  a  friend,  and  drew  up,  when  we  got  there, 
alongside  of  an  enormous  troojj-ship.     Our  steamer 
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icohhled  very  unpleasantly  whilst  we  were  waiting 
to  go  on  board  the  other  one  ;  and  had  it  not  been 
for  my  more  melancholy  feelings^  I  should  have  felt 
a  little  uncomfortable.  After  some  delay,  how- 
ever, a  rope  was  thrown  over  and  a  plank  put 
across  for  us,  and  we  soon  found  ourselves  on 
board  the  troop-ship, — tightly  packed  in  a  dense 
crowd,  composed  chiefly  of  the  soldiers  and  their 
friends.  Some  of  the  men,  I  noticed,  looked 
rather  pale  and  dissipated,  as  if  they  had  been 
*'  making  a  night  of  it^  I  saw  a  good  many  with 
black  eyes,  and  pieces  of  sticking-plaster  on  their 
faces ;  and  as  they  had  evidently  cast  off  all 
ceremony  upon  going  on  board,  they  were  not 
half  so  carefully  "  got  up  "  as  usual.  The  officers, 
of  course,  looked  aicfuJly  nice ;  (there  were  several 
of  these  who  belonged  to  other  regiments  going 
out;)  although  some  of  them  looked,  I  thought, 
a  little  rough  about  the  chin, — as  if  they  were  de- 
termined to  lose  no  time  in  letting  their  beards 
grow !  I  looked  everywhere  for  a  certain  in- 
dividual, but  could  see  nothing  of  him,  at  first, 
owing  to  the  crowd.  I  never  let  Charlie  out  of 
my  sight  for  a  single  second,  except  once,-  when  he 
and  his  dreadful  old  mother  started  off  to  look  at 
the  chargers  in  another  part  of  the  ship,  and  then 
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I  sent  Algy  (who  came  with  us)  to  keep  a  sharp 
look  out  upon  him,  in  order  that  he  might  not 
come  under  any  dangerous  influence !  Before 
leaving,  they  settled  me  upon  a  large  deal 
packing-case, — in  a  secluded  corner, — for  all  the 
chairs  and  benches  were  occupied,  and  as  I  was 
almost  ready  to  drop  w^ith  fatigue,  I  was  very 
thankful  to  obtain  any  kind  of  seat.  Ah,  Lucy  ! 
how  I  thought  of  you  when  I  read  the  direction 
which  was  written  upon  this  case  !  I  have  copied 
it  down  for  you : — 

''Colonel  Hepburn, 

Commanding  18th  Lancers, 

H.M.'s  Troopship  'Cleopatra.' 

(Pommery  4"  Greno,  Reims.  Extra  Sec.  18  dozen.) 
Glass,  with  care.     Ttiis  side  upwards." 

I  saw  that  there  were  several  other  packing-cases 
from  the  same  place  piled  up  close  by,  so  it  is 
evident  that  the  Colonel  intends  to  keep  u^d  his 
spirits  during  the  voyage  !  Just  as  this  idea  was 
occurring  to  me,  I  happened  to  look, — quite 
accidentally, — through  some  iron  railings  down 
on  to  a  lower  deck,  and  there,  who  should  I  see 
talking  to  Algy  and  Captain  Sparshott  but  the 
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verij  indwiducil  himself !  He  was  looking  j^articu- 
larly  well,  and  did  not  seem  to  be  at  all  cast  down 
at  the  idea  of  going.  Thinking  that  if  I  got  up 
and  made  any  sort  of  friendly  demonstration ,  I 
should  lose  my  place,  I  remained  sitting  where  I 
was,  upon  his  champagne-case,  and,  in  a  few 
minutes,  he  totally  disappeared  from  view !  I 
questioned  Algy,  however,  afterwards, — knowing- 
how  interested  you  would  be  in  the  matter, — as  to 
what  he  said,  what  he  had  on,  &c.,  &c.,  &c.,  but 
you  know  how  provoking  boys  are  !  All  that  I 
could  drag  out  of  Algy  was,  that  he  "  looked  all 
right,"  and  *'  seemed  aivfuUy  cheery  y^  but  I  could 
get  no  details.  Some  of  the  officers  had  on  most 
delicious-looking  high  light-coloured  campaigning 
boots, — very  becoming  indeed, — something  like 
those  worn  by  the  Cavaliers  in  the  time  of  Charles 
the  First,  but  that  stupid  Algy  said  he  actually 
had  not  observed  whether  the  Colonel  had  on 
boots  of  this  kind  or  not !  The  day  had  turned 
rather  damp  and  chilly,  and  I  saw,  when  I  looked 
down  at  him,  that  he  was  wearing,  (half  on  and 
half  off,)  a  very  romantic-looking  long  cloak, — 
dark  grey, — trimmed  with  "  astrachan," — but  this 
is  all  that  I  can  tell  you  with  regard  to  his 
appearance,  for,  just  at  that  moment,  a  bell  rang. 
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whicli  was  the  signal  for  all  the  friends  and 
relations  of  the  soldiers  to  leave  the  ship ;  and 
when  Charlie,  and  Algy,  and  Lady  Sparshott 
rejoined  me,  your  ^Jcc'ticular  friend  was  not  with 
them.  As  soon  as  we  got  on  board  our  own 
steamer  again,  we  started  down  the  river,  in  order 
to  accompany  the  troop- shi^)  for  a  short  distance. 
It  soon  overtook  us,  of  course,  and  as  it  glided  by 
us  deafening  cheers  rang  from  each  ship,  accom- 
panied by  tremendous  wavings  of  hats  and  hand- 
kerchiefs, whilst  a  band,  somewhere,  struck  up 
*' The  girl  I  left  behind  me!''  Several  of  the 
officers  climbed  up  into  the  rigging  so  as  to  be 
able  to  get  a  better  view  of  their  friends,  and  I 
recognized  Colonel  Hepburn  standmg  on  the  deck 
as  the  ship  passed.  He  waved  his  hand  to  poor 
dear  Charlie,  whose  eyes,  I  saw,  were  quite  full  of 
tears!  I  believe  it  was  really  an  auful  blow  to 
him  to  be  left  behind, — even  when  he  knows  that 
it  is  because  he  is  going  to  be  married !  Men 
are,  certainly,  very  differently  made  from  what  tee 
are,  as  I  have  said  before  !  Fancy  any  of  us 
actually  u'eejring  with  disappointment  because  we 
couldn't  go  out  to  run  the  risk  of  being  killed 
quite  so  soon  as  we  had  expected  !  for  I  daresay  a 
great  many  of  those  fine  fellows  will  never  come 
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"back  to  these  shores  !  The  scene,  I  must  say,  was 
really  too  aicfully  harrowing  !  I  have  become  a 
good  deal  hardened  to  most  things,  on  account  of 
all  that  I  have  had  to  go  through,  but  I  don't 
mind  confessing  that,  if  it  had  not  been  for  the 
fear  of  getting  a  red  nose,  and  looking  a  positive 
monster,  I  think  I  should  certainly  have  been 
unable  to  help  brealdng  down  and  crying  myself ! 
JN'ow,  dearest  Lucy,  I  have  given  you  a  thorough 
description  of  some  of  the  worries  I  have  had  to 
go  through  !  Mama, — who  is  in  bed  with  bron- 
chitis,— begs  me  to  join  her  love  and  condolences 
to  my  own.  She  would  have  liked  you  to  have 
come  to  us  now, — if  it  were  not  for  the  terrible 
state  of  confusion  we  are  in  with  all  these  pre- 
23arations  on  hand, — but  she  hopes  for  this  pleasure 
a  little  later  on,  and  has  no  doubt  but  that  you 
have  plenty  of  kind  neighbours  who  will  be  a 
comfort  to  you  at  this  trying  moment ;  and  it  will 
be  easier  for  her  to  act,  she  saj's,  when  she  knows 
the  contents  of  your  Aunt's  will,  and  what  her 
desires  were  with  respect  to  your  future.  Algy 
begs  me  to  say,  his  love,  and  will  it  be  any  comfort 
to  you  if  he  puts  in  an  appearance  at  the  funeral? 
Because,  (/  so,  he  will,  with  pleasure, — onl^,  he 
must  Imow  at  once,  as  he  has  no  black  coat.     I 
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would  run  down  and  see  you  myself,  but  that  I 
am  so  busy  getting  ready  for  my  wedding.  With 
much  love,  and  hoping  that  you  will  keep  up 
your  spirits, 

'  Believe  me  to  be, 
'  Ever  j^our  affectionate  Cousin, 

'  Adeliza  Binks.' 

As  may  be  easily  imagined,  the  foregoing 
letter, — notwithstanding  that  it  contained  so  ex- 
haustive an  account  of  Adeliza's  troubles, — did 
not  i^roduce  an  altogether  cheering  effect  upon 
l^oor  Lucy ! 

She  allowed  it  to  fall  listlessly  from  her  hand 
after  reading  through  its  eight  closely-written 
13ages,  and  remained  for  some  time  Avrapped  in  a 
profound  reverie,  fraught  with  bitter  memories 
and  gnawing  apprehensions. 

From  beneath  a  burden  of  sorrow  and  desola- 
tion, two  or  three  of  the  careless  sentences  in  her 
cousin's  letter  kept  on  recurring  to  her  mind. 
Over  and  over  again,  she  found  herself  repeating 
them,  half-imconsciously,  and  each  time  they 
seemed  to  cause  her  new  disappointment  and 
humiliation. 

*  He    n-as    looldng    imrtkulavhj   well,    and    did 
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not  seem  to  he  at  all  cast  down  at  the  idea  of 
going.'  .  .  .  '  S^e  lool-ed  all  right,  and  seemed 
airfnllg  cherrg/  .  .  .  and  then,  last,  thougli  not 
least  in  its  power  to  contribute  a  passing  sting, 
because  of  its  seeming  cruel  incongruity, — '  Pom- 
7}ierg  4'  Greno,  Reims.  Extra  Sec.  IS, dozen.  Glass 
with  care.  This  side  iqnvards ;'  and  Adeliza's  sub- 
sequent remark  to  the  effect  that  it  "was  evident 
tbat  the  Colonel  intended  *  to  keep  up  his  spirits ' 
during  the  voyage. 

These  were  the  haunting  words  which  seemed 
to  blight  and  crush  the  little  hope  that  still 
remained  in  her  heart !  And  this  even  as  she 
sat  alone,  in  a  shrouded  chamber,  whither  she 
had  gone  with  an  earnest  desire  to  pray  ;  within 
sight,  too,  of  the  narrow  coffin-lid  and  its  simple 
inscription,  in  the  midst  of  which  the  two  long- 
tailed  *  sevens '  stood  close  together,  in  indication 
of  her  dead  benefactress's  accomplished  years  ! 

Life  is,  indeed,  a  strange  medley  of  contrasts, 
combinations,  and  contradictions  ! 
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CHAPTER  X. 

Miss  Elizabeth  Barlow's  last  will  and  testament, 
when  it  was  eventually  discovered  in  tlie  depths 
of  tlie  tin  box  whicli  contained  tlie  once-liighly- 
valued  erniine  trimmings,  was  concise  and  ex- 
j)licit  enough  for  even  Lucy  to  understand  with- 
out assistance. 

Testamentaiy  depositions  are  apt  to  seem 
tedious  except  to  the  persons  immediately  con- 
cerned in  them.  It  will  be  enough,  therefore,  to 
say  that  she  had  bequeathed  the  whole  of  her 
fortune  and  her  savings,  amounting,  in  all,  to 
about  20,000/.,  to  her  great-niece.  This  money, 
it  appeared,  from  a  memorandum,  had  been  in- 
A^ested  in  a  Grovernment  security,  yielding,  it  is 
true,  only  a  moderate  interest,  but  free,  as  far  as 
could  be  foreseen,  from  all  dangerous  risks  and 
vacillations.  Particulars  relating  to  this  invest- 
ment were  to  be  found,  (according  to  the  same 
memorandum,)  in  a  large  enveloi^e  marked  *A1 ' 
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in  red  ink,  which  would  be  found  in  one  of  the 
pigeon-holes  of  the  bureau  which  has  already 
been  mentioned. 

For  Lucy's  benefit,  also,  her  kind  great-aunt 

had  been  at  the  trouble  and  expense  of  insuring 

her  life,  (particulars  relating  to  this  polic}^  would 

be  found  in  the  same  j^igeon-hole,   enclosed   in 

another  envelope  marked  *  B  2.')    Furthermore,  to 

her  true  and  valued  friend  Achille  Marquis  de  la 

Yieilleroche,  the  sum  of  two  hundred  pounds,  as  a 

remembrance,  only,  and  token  of  her  esteem ;  and 

to  Lady  Mabclla  Binks,  to  her  son  Algernon,  and 

to  her  daughter   Adeliza,   likewise   merely   as  a 

modest  souvenir,  the  sum  of  two  himdrcd  pounds 

a-piece,  to  be  paid  to  them  free  of  all  legacy  duty. 

Particulars   relating   to   the   appointment    of 

Luc3''s  guardians   need   not  be  alluded  to  here, 

Miss  Elizabeth's  prudent   decisions  having  been 

nullified  by  the  fact  that  her  great-niece  had  just 

attained  her  majority,  and  was  therefore  deemed 

competent,  according  to  the  law  of  the  land,  to 

take  care  of  herself. 

In  the  first  portion  of  the  will,  the  old  ladj-'s 
solicitor,  Mr.  Fletcher,  together  with  the  Bcv. 
Orlando  Binks,  Lucy's  maternal  uncle,  had  been 
appointed  her  executors.     Then,  ujDon  the  demise 
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of  tlie  last-named  gentleman,  '  Sydney  Adolphus 
Podmore,  of  Palmyra  House,  Clapliam  Common,' 
had,  for  a  short  time,  supplied  the  vacancy  thus 
created.  Quite  recently,  however,  so  recently 
that  Lucy  wondered  that  she  had  not  become 
aware  of  the  circumstance,  a  codicil  had  been 
added  to  the  will,  witnessed  by  Miss  Barlow's 
medical  adviser  and  the  highly  respectable  clock- 
winder,  by  which,  whilst  the  name  of  her  solicitor 
continued  still  to  be  associated  with  the  final  ad- 
ministration of  her  affairs,  'Sydney  Adolphus 
Podmore,'  for  no  reason  therein  assigned,  was 
deposed  in  favour  of  'Achille  Marquis  de  la 
Vieilleroche. ' 

It  was  impossible  for  Lucy  not  to  feel  deeply 
o-rateful  for  this  alteration.  Relieved  as  she  was, 
however,  she  could  not  help  being  a  little  sur- 
prised at  it.  '  Achille  Marquis  de  la  Vieilleroche  ' 
was,  in  the  first  place,  a  man  well  stricken  in 
years.  Further  stricken,  indeed,  than,  with  the 
tenacious  vanity  of  his  race,  he  might  have  wished 
his  female  friends  to  suppose.  He  was,  of  course, 
noble,  chivalrous,  possessed  of  a  thousand  amiable 
and  loveable  qualities  ;  but  he  was  a  foreigner, 
impulsive.  Quixotic,  eccentric,  and  pre-eminently 
unconventional.  ...  *  Infatuated  old  simpleton ! ' 
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*  Imbecile,  utterly  incapable  of  reform.'  .  .  .  These 
were  a  few  of  tbe  epithets  which  he  was  in  the 
habit  of  hurling  at  his  own  head,  so  that  Miss 
Elizabeth's  attention  must  have  been  constantly 
directed  to  his  weaknesses.  His  administration  of 
his  OAVTi  property,  too,  had  been,  as  far  as  could  be 
inferred  from  his  present  circumstances,  anything 
but  successful.  If  the  glories  of  the  de  la  Yieille- 
roches  had  ever  existed  anywhere  save  in  the 
imagination  of  their  last  living  representative, 
how  had  those  glories  departed  !  .  .  .  Revolu- 
tions, it  may  be,  the  unsettled  condition  of  France, 
the  Marquis's  avowed  sympathy  with  the  Legiti- 
mist party  ;  these  causes  were,  no  doubt,  amply 
sufficient  to  have  dissipated  his  worldly  goods 
without  any  assistance,  upon  his  part,  of  rashness 
and  extravagance ;  but  still,  it  was  reasonable  to 
suppose  that,  to  Miss  Elizabeth  Barlow,  '  SA^dney 
Adolphus  Podmore,'  the  ostentatiously  punctilious 
man  of  business,  the  ardent  supporter  of  all  that 
was  practical,  orthodox,  and  respectable,  must 
have  seemed  a  far  more  suitable  person  to  carry 
out  her  last  wishes,  than  an  eccentric  old  French- 
man, of  erratic  habits,  and  doubtful  antecedents. 
Apart  from  the  respect  and  affection  with  which 
Lucy  herself  had  always  regarded  the  old  Pro- 
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fessor,  the  fact  that  Anthony  Hepburn  had  en- 
trusted him  with  the  management  of  affairs  to 
the  utmost  degree  'private  and  confidential/ 
seemed,  in  her  eyes,  to  be  an  undeniable  proof  of 
his  wisdom  and  integrit}'.  But  then,  Miss  Eliza- 
beth Barlow  could  have  laiown  nothing  about  this. 
What  then,  had  caused  Mr.  Podmore  to  be  de- 
posed from  the  high  place  he  once  occupied  in  her 
esteem  ?  Had  there  been  any  recent  quarrel,  any 
serious  difference  of  opinion  ?  or  was  the  sub- 
stitution of  Monsieur  de  la  Yieilleroche's  name  due 
merely  to  the  proverbial  capriciousness  of  Miss 
Elizabeth  Barlow's  sex  ?  .  .  . 

Lucy,  at  any  rate,  could  find  no  fault  with  her 
great-aunt's  decision.  Not  even  in  her  present 
desolate  situation,  had  she  been  kej)t  in  ignorance 
of  his  supposed  matrimonial  intentions,  and  o£ 
his  subsequent  tale-bearing,  could  she  have  de- 
rived so  much  as  a  crumb  of  comfort  from  Mr. 
Podmore's  society.  There  exists  an  Italian  pro- 
verb to  the  effect  that  it  is  better  to  walk  alone 
than  to  be  badly  accompanied  ;  Lucy  experienced 
the  truth  of  this,  now,  and  was  relieved  to  find  that 
the  society  of  one  who  had  never  been  congenial 
to  her,  need  not  be  thrust  upon  her  through  the 
force  of  circumstances. 
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Had  Mr.  Podmore's  presence  been  most  ur- 
gently desired,  howeyer,  at  this  particular  junc- 
ture, the  Marquis  gave  it  as  his  opinion  that  it 
would  have  been  extremely  difficult  to  find  him. 
He  had  departed  from  Palmyra  House,  according 
to  the  same  authority,  without  leaving  any  definite 
address.  Several  persons,  the  Marquis  had  been 
led  to  understand,  were  particularly  anxious  to  be 
informed  of  it.  .  .  .  Coming  events,  events  of 
considerable  gravity,  '  were  casting  their  shadows 
before.'  .  .  .  Nothing  could  be  more  insupport- 
able than  to  hear  people  declaring,  after  the  dis- 
covery of  a  catastrophe,  that  they  had  always 
been  convinced  it  would  happen.  Nevertheless, 
were  it  not  that  he  was  afraid  of  being  classed 
with  these  people,  he  would  affirm  that,  from  the 
very  first  moment  of  his  meeting  with  *  that  mag- 
nificent Podmore,'  he  had  experienced,  instinct- 
ively. ...  But  no  !  ...  He  would  allow  events 
to  have  time  to  develope  themselves  before  he 
gave  a  hint  as  to  his  suspicions  !  .  .  .  *  Podmore ' 
had  been  written  to,  upon  a  ver>'  grave  and  im- 
portant matter,  by  Miss  Elizabeth  Barlow's  soli- 
citor. Time  would  show  what  answer  he  would 
vouchsafe  to  this  communication.  Till  then, 
Monsieur  de  la  Yieilleroche  would  remain  silent, 
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breathing  not  one  word  as  to  the  apprehensions 
that  were  agitating  his  mind !  .  .  . 

Algernon  Binks,  notwithstanding  that  Lucy 
had  expressed  no  particular  desire  for  his  pre- 
sence, had  graciously  condescended  to  appear  at 
her  great-aunt's  funeral.  But  for  the  message 
he  had  sent  to  her  by  Adeliza,  it  would  never 
have  occurred  to  her  to  take  any  particular  notice 
of  the  colour  of  his  coat.  Since  he,  himself,  had 
alluded  to  the  subject,  however,  and  had  been  at 
the  trouble  of  informing  her  that  his  attendance 
at  Miss  Elizabeth  Barlow's  obsequies  would 
necessitate  the  purchase  of  an  aj)propriately 
'ink}^  garb,'  and  since  the  human  mind  is  so 
grotesquely  constituted  that  it  is  prone  to  turn  as 
if  for  solace,  in  sacred  and  supreme  moments,  to 
the  contemplation  of  trifles  '  light  as  air,'  Lucy 
could  not  help  remarking,  as  her  cousin  stood  be- 
tween the  sable- garmented  forms  of  the  old  Pro- 
fessor and  the  family  solicitor,  in  the  rays  of  a 
searchingly  strong  light,  that  his  coat  did  not, 
certainly,  appear  to  be  quite  black ;  of  an  in- 
visible green,  rather,  or  surreptitious  mulberry, 
she  could  not  afterwards  remember  which.  Still, 
it  was  very  kind  of  Algy  to  have  thought  of 
comino^  at  all,  and  his  little  visit  of  condolence. 
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after  the  sad  ceremony,  besides  serving,  for  the 
moment,  to  distract  her  mind,  seemed  to  betoken 
that,  beneath  an  habitual  assumption  of  selfish- 
ness, he  was  not  entirely  without  sympathy  for 
the  misfortunes  of  others  ;  and  once  we  discover 
that  a  person  is  possessed  of  sympathy  and  com- 
passion, it  is  easy  enough  to  forgive  him  the  un- 
sympathetic cut  or  colour  of  his  coat ! 

Algernon  Binks  had  failed  again  in  his  pre- 
liminary examination  for  the  army.  Most  of  his 
friends  had  not  been  unprepared  for  this  result. 
His  mother  and  sister,  whilst  regretting,  for  many 
reasons,  the  fruitlessness  of  his  efforts,  were  less 
cast  down  than  might  have  been  expected,  for 
they  inclined  to  the  belief  that  he  was,  probably, 
one  of  those  transcendant  geniuses  whose  minds 
rejDudiate  the  drudgery  and  humiliation  of  set 
tasks ;  and  that,  possibly,  after  he  had,  somehow, 
taken  the  world  by  storm,  and  become  famous,  it 
would  be  stated  in  his  biography,  for  the  en- 
couragement of  the  incompetent,  how  utterly  im- 
possible it  had  been  for  him  to  acquire  almost 
every  kind  of  information  through  the  ordinary 
channels ;  for  there  exists,  according  to  Himie, — 
*an  ancient  jDrejudice,  industriously  propagated 
by  the  dxmces  in  all  countries,   that  a   man  of 
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genius  is  unfit  for  business;'  and  of  all  businesses, 
that  of  assimilating  knowledge  is  not  always  the 
least  irksome. 

Be  tliis  bow  it  may,  poor  Algy  bad  found  it 
utterly  impossible  to  demonstrate,  unassisted,  wbat 
would  be  tbe  exact  cost,  per  square  yard,  of  a  piece 
of  '  kamptulicon '  oil-clotb,  72 J  yards  in  lengtb 
and  27J^  incbes  in  widtb,  and  tbe  price  of  wbicb, 
as  a  wbole,  would  amount  to  12/.  19s.  llfr/.  He 
bad  tried  and  tried,  until  bis  bead  bad  positively 
acbed,  and  be  bad  tben  left  tbis,  and  several 
otber  questions  of  tbe  same  nature,  to  sbift  for 
tbemselves. 

He  bad  felt  dazed  and  impotent,  too,  wben  it 
was  required  of  bim,  amongst  otber  more  abstruse 
problems, — to  *  describe  an  equilateral  triangle  of 
2 J  incbes  side,' — on  one  of  tbe  sides  of  wbicb  be 
was  furtber  requested  to  *  describe  an  isosceles 
triangle,  baving  its  two  sides  eacb  3  incbes  long,' 
and  be  did  not  even  feel  quite  certain  as  to  bow 
be  sbould  set  about  inscribing  a  square  (as  tbe 
examination  paper  demanded  of  bim),  4n  tbe 
quadrilateral  figure  tbus  obtained.' 

Some  of  bis  translations  from  tbe  Frencb,  also, 
would  bave  been  almost  comic,  but  for  tbe  deiDlor- 
able  ignorance  tbey  displayed  of  tbe  Gallic  idiom  ! 
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And  tlien,  to  crown  all,  liis  English,  dicta- 
tion ! 

How  disgracefully  it  had  been  spelt,  and  liow 
utterly  degrading  to  an  Englishman  to  be  actuall}' 
'  plucked '  in  the  spelling  of  his  own  language ; 
and  to  show,  as  Adeliza  afterwards  remarked, 
that  he  possessed  '  not  even  the  most  rudimentary 
knowledge  of  the  roots  of  words  ! ' 

For  Adeliza,  who,  in  spite  of  her  frequent 
bickerings,  regarded  Algy,  secretly,  very  much 
as  most  young  ladies  are  apt  to  regard  an  only 
brother,  being  unable  to  plume  herself  upon  his 
magnificent  attainments,  seemed  determined  to 
glorify  and  exaggerate  the  extent  of  his  ignor- 
ance,— 

*  Nobody  in  the  whole  wor/d  could  spell  in 
quite  such  an  original  way  as  Algy  ! '  '  Algy's 
pronunciation  of  the  French  language  was  some- 
thing quite  delightfully  special ! '  '  Algy  would 
be  certain  to  say,  if  anybody  asked  him  what  two 
and  two  was,  that  it  madc,/?Ve/'  &c.,  &c.,  &c., 
as  though  she  was  desirous  that  these  evidences 
of  boyish  stupidity  should  take  rank  as  full-grown 
and  respectable  Binks  idiosyncracies  I 

About  a  fortnight  after  the  death  of  Miss 
Elizabeth   Barlow,   Adeliza   Binks   and   Captain 
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Sparsliott  were  joined  together,  quite  quietly,  in 
holy  matrimony. 

Lucy,  as  a  matter  of  form,  was  invited  to  the 
wedding ;  she  excused  herself,  however,  on  ac- 
count of  her  recent  bereavement,  and  so  was 
spared  the  witnessing  of  what  is  seldom  a  very 
enlivening  ceremony  to  the  lookers-on. 

In  less  than  a  week  from  the  day  of  his  mar- 
riage, the  Captain's  extension  of  leave  came  to  an 
end,  and  he  forthwith  embarked  for  the  seat  of 
war. 

Adeliza,  whose  character,  ever  since  the  cele- 
bration of  the  sacred  rite,  seemed  to  have  become 
greatly  subdued  and  mollified,  implored  that  she 
might  not  be  separated  from  her  'dearest  Charlie/ 
without  whom,  she  had  now  discovered,  it  would 
be  utterly  impossible  for  her  to  exist,  and  it  was 
finally  settled,  therefore,  that  she  should  accom- 
pany him,  notwithstanding  her  horror  of  sea- 
sickness, and  that,  upon  landing  in  South  Africa, 
she  should  remain  at  some  comparatively  civilized 
station,  whilst  her  husband  proceeded  up  the 
country  in  order  to  join  the  British  force. 

Lucy  went  up  to  London  for  the  day,  to  bid 
farewell  to  Mrs.  Sparshott  previous  to  her  em- 
barkation, and  as  the  Captain  was  very  busy  with 
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his  final  preparations,  tlie  two  cousins  were  enabled 
to  converse  confidentially  together,  for  some  time, 
without  interruption. 

Lucy,  with  her  pale  anxious  face,  and  plain 
mourning  dress,  presented  a  marked  contrast  to 
the  handsome  bride,  who  had  donned  one  of  her 
most  fascinating  trousseau-toilettes  for  the  edifi- 
cation of  her  suburban  kinswoman. 

Several  large  black  trunks, — marked  osten- 
tatiously with  Adeliza's  newly-acquired  initial, — 
were  encumbering  e\eTy  available  space  upon  the 
narrow  staircase  in  Wilton  Place. 

A  strange  feeling  of  profitless  longing  came 
into  Lucy's  heart  as  she  beheld  them,  which,  had 
it  taken  the  form  of  words,  might  have  been 
expressed  somewhat  as  follows  : — 

'  Fortunate,  though  inanimate,  black  boxes  ! — 
bearing  in  your  passionless  bosoms  the  soft  rai- 
ment of  a  newly-made  bride  !  Would  that  J,  too, 
could  get  myself  packed  up  in  your  inside,  and 
borne,  over  sea,  to  the  far  land  where  my  love  may 
have  soon  to  do  battle  with  the  dusky  foe  ! ' 

'  Perhaps,'  whispered  Adeliza,  just  as  she  was 
in  the  middle  of  these  melancholy  reflections  ; 
*  when  I  get  out  there,  I  may  see  something  of  a 
certain  individual ! ' 
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Lucy  had  often  remarked,  with  some  amuse- 
ment, that,  according  to  the  traditions  of  the 
Binks  family,  people  did  not  appear  to  have 
been  born  '  individuals.'  They  had  their  indivi- 
duality thrust  upon  them  by  circumstances,  and 
it  seemed  requisite,  too,  that  these  circumstances 
should  partake  somewhat  of  the  equivocal, — the 
mysterious, — the  marvellous. 

For  example,  let  a  person  conduct  himself 
(for  Lucy  had  noticed  that  '  individuals '  were 
invariably  males),  with  decency  and  circum- 
spection, treading  carefully  in  the  beaten  track, 
and  denying  himself  all  imconventional  or  ro- 
mantic vagaries,  and  he  was  no  more  entitled  to 
take  rank  as  an  'individual'  than  you  or  L 
Once  let  it  become  known,  however,  to  any 
member  of  the  Binks  family,  that  he  had  been 
suspected  of  cheating  at  cards, — of  intriguing 
with  a  ballet-girl, — or  of  walking  in  by  the 
window  instead  of  the  door, — and  his  title  to  '  in- 
dividuality' was  permanently  established  forth- 
with. 

Adeliza  had  evidently  regarded  Colonel  Hep- 
burn as  a  confirmed  *  individual '  ever  since  the 
day  when  '  dearest  Charlie '  had  confided  to  her 
his  discovery  of  the  large  wax  doll  in  the  brown- 
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paper  parcel,  and  lie  had  thorouglily  established 
his  claim  to  the  title  by  his  subsequent  behaviour. 

Lucy  knew,  therefore,  at  once,  to  whom  her 
cousin  was  alluding.  She  Imew,  too,  that  the 
allusion  was  not  intended  to  be  altogether  com- 
plimentary. 

'  Oh,  Addie  !  '  she  exclaimed,  in  reply  ;  *  do 
you  really  think  that  you  will  see  him  ?  Won't 
he  be  stationed  up  the  country  quite  an  immense 
wa}^  off?  ' 

*  He  will,  of  course,'  Adeliza  answered ;  '  but 
then,  Charlie  will  be  there  too,  and  he'll  be  con- 
stantly writing  to  me.  I'll  get  him  to  tell  me 
everything  about  him, — how  he  looks, — what  ho 
talks  about, — what  he  has  on,  and  whether  he 
snores,  if  Charlie  and  he  happen  to  sleep  in  the 
same  tent ;  and  I'll  write  home  and  tell  you  all 
about  it !  And  as,  if  I  hear  that  dearest  Charlie's 
been  wounded,  or  got  fever,  or  anything  dreadful, 
I've  made  up  my  mind  to  call  a  bullock- waggon 
and  fly  off  to  him  that  very  moment, — it's  not  at 
all  nnlikely  that  I  may  come  across  the  individual 
myself.  Haven't  you  found  out,  yet,  that  the 
world's  an  awfully  small  place  ? ' 

*  Oh,  thank  you  ! — thank  you  ! '  was  all  that 
Lucy  could  answer,  for  tears  were  starting  to  her 
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eyes,  and  she  felt  altogetlier  overwhelmed  with, 
emotion. 

Captain  Sparshott  returned  at  about  two 
o'clock,  from  the  Army  and  Navy  Co-operative 
Stores,  where  he  had  been  busy  making  purchases 
all  the  morning,  his  *  hansom '  looking  like  an 
exaggerated  horn  of  plenty,  overflowing  with 
parcels  containing  groceries,  ironmongeries,  and 
indispensable  unguents  and  medicaments. 

Shortty  after  dismissing  his  cab,  he  joined 
the  two  young  ladies  in  the  back  drawing-room, 
mopping  his  forehead,  and  looking,  Lucy  thought, 
rather  harassed  and  fatigued.  He  shook  hands 
ver}^  cordially  with  his  new  cousin,  and,  after 
embracing  his  bride,  informed  her  that  he  felt  as 
if  he  was  '  quite  ready  for  his  "  grub.'' '  Lun- 
cheon followed  in  due  course,  when  the  Captain's 
appetite  proved  that  he  had  not  spoken  un- 
advisedly. 

Lucy  came  to  the  conclusion  that  JWy  too,  was 
much  softened  and  improved  by  matrimony,  an 
almost  tender  and  altogether  considerate  bearing 
having  replaced  a  certain  swaggering  impudence 
of  manner  which  had  before  distinguished  him. 
He  looked  at  her,  she  thought,  with  quite  a  new 
expression  of  benevolent  sympathy  in  his  dark  eyes. 
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Probably  tbere  was  not  one  jot  or  tittle  of  lier 
bistory, — or  as  mucb  of  it,  at  any  rate, — as  could 
be  known  to  anybody  besides  herself,  wbicb  bad 
not  been  already  confided  to  bini  by  bis  devoted 
wife,  and  bence,  perhaps,  tbe  newly  awakened 
interest  in  bis  glance ! 

After  luncheon,  at  which  Lady  Mabella,  who 
had  not  previously  come  down,  and  Algernon, 
who  had  not  previously  come  up,  both  put  in  an 
appearance,  the  young  couple  started  off  together 
to  bid  farewell  to  some  of  the  few  friends  who, 
from  a  variety  of  causes,  happened  to  be  still 
lingering  on  in  Town.  For  it  was  just  the  time 
of  the  year  when  London  presents  the  aspect  of 
Dublin,  or  rather,  of  Bloomsbury,  her  own  ne- 
glected child ;  of  a  citj^,  that  is  to  say,  which  has 
seen  better  days  and  smarter  people.  The  shutters 
were  up  in  nearly  all  the  houses  in  the  fashion- 
able squares,  and  the  nasturtiums  and  mignonnette 
in  their  balconies  were  all  straggling  and  running 
to  seed.  Drivers  of  hansom-cabs, — so  haughty 
and  independent  in  mid-season, — condescended, 
now,  to  interrogate  even  the  shabbiest-looking 
wayfarers.  The  coachmen  of  great  families, — who 
happened  to  have  been  left  in  Town  during  the 
absence  of   their  employers  at  Continental  spas, 
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wigless,  billy -cocked,  having  cast  aside  all  the 
outward  badges  of  servitude, — ^were  taking  their 
friends  and  relations  for  airings  in  Hyde  Park  in 
coronetted  barouches,  whilst  the  water-cart, — in- 
defatigable always,  at  this  dead  season,  and  one 
solitary  horseman,  who  was  in  momentary  expect- 
ation of  becoming  a  father, — ^had  got  Eotten  Eow 
entirely  to  themselves. 

On  her  way  from  Wilton  Place  to  Victoria 
Station,  Lucy  perceived  many  of  the  signs  of  this 
annually  recurring  desolation.  By  five  o'clock 
she  was  at  home  again, — her  quiet,  solitary,  little 
home  !  But  still  her  '  home '  for  all  that, — a 
resting-place  from  the  feverish  turmoil  of  the 
world,  and  saddened  and  sanctified,  now,  by  so 
many  memories,  bitter  for  the  most  part,  but  yet, 
some  of  them  (thank  Heaven  for  this,  at  least), — 
sweeter  and  more  precious  than  it  was  possible  for 
words  to  express ! 

A  few  lines  were  awaiting  her  from  the  old 
Professor  : — '  Still  no  news  of  our  exemplary 
neighbour !  .  .  .  .  Accumulations  of  letters, 
telegrams,  and  urgent  messages,  are  awaiting  him 
at  his  residence  !  .  .  .  .  We  are  becoming  more 
than  anxious  about  him.  It  has  occurred  to  me 
that  you  might  search  again  through  your  Aunt's 
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correspondeDce.  Look  well  tlirougli  all  her  letters 
this  evening.  Perhaps  he  may  have  written  to 
her  about  this  mysterious  absence  from  home,  and 
maj^  have  even  confided  to  her  his  destination.' 

Lucy  was  not  ignorant  of  the  cause  of  her  old 
friend's  anxiety,  although  she  had  not  yet  begun 
to  share  in  it,  for  poverty,  to  a  young  and  in- 
corrigibly romantic  person,  who  has  never  expe- 
rienced it,  is  apt  to  seem  like  one  of  the  least  im- 
portant and  disquieting  of  human  ills. 

But,  Miss  Elizabeth  Barlow's  money  being 
bequeathed  as  it  was  bequeathed,  and  Lucy  being, 
as  Adeliza  had  surmised,  ^  quite  a  small  heiress,' 
what  fears  coidd  there  be  with  regard  to  pecuniary 
matters?  In  ordinary  circumstances,  Lucy's 
independence,  in  the  future,  might  haA'e  been 
looked  upon  as  assured.  Circumstances,  however, 
to  judge  by  Monsieur  de  la  Yieilleroche's 
ominous  remarks,  were  inclined  to  take  a  some- 
what alarming  turn. 

Upon  referring  to  the  envelope  marked  *  A.  1,' 
in  red  ink,  the  '  particulars '  it  enclosed  consisted 
simply  of  the  following  words,  in  the  late  Miss 
Barlow's  handwriting  : — '  10,000/.  consols,  and 
9,500/.  India  four  per  cent,  stock,  transferred  to 
Sydney    Podmore,    Esq.,    for    re-investment    at 
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liifflier    interest. — E.    B.'      Mr.   Podmore's    two 

o 

receipts  were  enclosed  in  the  same  envelope  ;  lie 
could  not,  therefore,  deny  that  he  had  received 
the  money.  But  then,  where  was  Mr.  Podmore 
either  to  affirm  or  deny  ?  .  .  .  And  where,  above 
all,  were  Miss  Lucy  Barlow's  nineteen  thousand,  five 
hundred  pounds  ?  .  .  .  .  These  were  the  momen- 
tous questions  that  Avere  at  present  agitating  the 
rugged  breast  of  Lucy's  faithful  old  friend. 

'Monsieur  didn't  say  he  would  come  back 
later  ?  '  Lucy  inquired  of  Sarah,  after  she  had 
read  the  Professor's  note. 

*  No,  Miss,  the  Marquee  was  in  a  great  hurry. 
He  had  an  appointment  he  said.  I  watched  him  go 
in  at  the  gate  of  ''  The  Aspens "  after  he  left 
here.' 

'  The  gate  of  The  Aspens  /'....  The  gate 
from  which  Lucy  averted  her  gaze,  now,  as  from 
some  accursed  thing !  Would  she  live  long 
enough,  she  sometimes  asked  herself,  to  marvel, 
or  to  smile,  at  the  emotions  which  the  'sight  of 
everything  connected  with  '  The  Aspens '  could 
not  fail  to  evoke  ?  .  .  .  .  Was  it  not  more  likely 
that  she  would  one  day  wonder,  should  Fate 
direct  her  footsteps  to  *  pastures  new,'  how  she 
had  ever  been  able  to  exist  at  all  within  sight  of 
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a  house  capable  of  awakening  sucli  miserable 
thougbts  ?  .  .  .  .  No ;  the  memories  that 
clustered  round  ber  quiet  little  bome  were  not  all 
sacred  ones  ! 

Any  person  possessing  true  sensibility  must 
experience  a  feeling  of  sbrinking  embarrassment 
wben  called  upon,  bowever  urgent  tbe  occasion, 
to  read  tbrougb  tbe  private  papers  of  one  wbo  is 
no  more.  As  be  or  sbe  glances  over  the  written 
words  ;  written  only  for  tbe  eyes  that  are  now 
fast  closed  ;  it  is  almost  impossible  to  help  feeling 
a  certain  apologetic  timidity,  a  sense  as  of  being 
imtched — ^from  either  above  or  below — b}^  this 
same  pair  of  eyes,  grown  alert  and  vigilant  ;  and 
the  being  who  would  willingly  offend  tbe  suscep- 
tibilities of  this  invisible  witness,  must  have  come 
to  be  reckless  and  indifferent  indeed  ! 

Any  quabns  of  conscience,  however,  which 
Lucy  Barlow  might  have  experienced  wbilst 
going  through  her  great-aimt's  private  corre- 
spondence, were  neutralised  b}^  a  conviction  that 
the  old  lady's  blameless  existence  forbade  tbe 
supposition  that  she  could  have  had  anything  to 
conceal.  Sbe  read,  therefore,  reverently  and 
conscientiously,  all  such  letters  and  papers  as 
might  have  been  supposed  to  have  any  bearing 
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upon  tlie  matter  in  question  ;  but  discovered  no 
clue  either  to  Mr.  Podmorc's  present  whereabouts, 
or  to  bis  disposition  of  tbe  mone}^ 

Quite  unexpectedly,  however,  she  chanced 
upon  a  record  which  brought  tears  of  sympathy 
to  her  eyes. 

A  record  of  the  past ;  of  the  past  long  buried 
and  done  with  !  .  .  .  A  letter  to  her  great-aunt 
from  the  lover  of  her  far-off  youth  ! 

To  read  this,  after  the  silent  understanding 
which  had  been  established  between  aunt  and 
niece,  at  the  very  last,  Lucy  felt  would  be  no 
indiscretion;  nay,  it  seemed  almost  as  though 
the  awakened  e3^es  of  the  departed  slumberer 
were  watching  her  in  mute  approval. 

The  letter,  traced  in  brown  faded  ink,  upon 
hand-made  writing  paper,  ran  thus: — 

^My  dearest  beloved  Betsy, 

'Another  death-blow  to  the  plans  we 
had  at  heart !  .  .  .  .  I  have  just  been  directed 
by  the  Admiral  (Damn  his  eyes  !),  to  put  myself 
under  the  command  of  Captain  Firebrace,  of 
His  Majesty's  ship  Scorpion,  and  proceed  with 
him  immediately  to  cruise  in  the  Gfutt,  stand- 
ing   in   once    a-day    near    enough     to     discern 
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signals  from  Gibraltar  Bay.  How  long  this 
«tate  of  things  may  continue,  is  known  only  to 
the  Great  Disposer  of  Events,  to  whom  alone 
I  look  for  a  favourable  issue,  and  a  de- 
livery from  uncertainty  and  suspense  !  I  hope, 
my  dearest  girl,  that  you  will  bear  up,  and  put 
your  trust  in  Heaven,  for  I  entertain  a  firm  con- 
viction that  affection  founded,  as  ours  is,  ^upon 
mutual  esteem  and  respect,  cannot  go  on  for 
ever  unrecompensed.  You  are  only  now  seven- 
teen, and  if  we  can  but  get  "spliced" — as  we 
sailors  have  it — by  the  time  you  are  twenty,  I 
shall  think  myself  one  of  the  luckiest  fellows  on 
shore,  and  shall  pray  that  I  may  be  enabled  to 
support  this  delay  upon  the  high  seas  with 
Christian  fortitude  ;  for  I  feel  certain  that  if  we 
are  not  destined  to  be  joined  together  in  this 
world,  we  must  assuredly  come  together  in  the 
next,  so  that  I  shall  endeavour  to  put  a  good 
countenance  upon  the  matter,  whichever  way  the 
wind  blows.  In  spite  of  all  the  delay  and  dis- 
couragement I  have  lately  had  to  contend  with. 
I'll  not  say  a  single  bad  word  for  the  sea.  'Tis  a 
fine  profession,  and  I  rejoice  to  learn  that  your 
brother,  to  whom  I  desire  my  affectionate  respects, 
is  thinking  of  putting  his  little  Billy  into  the  Royal 

VOL.  III.  N 
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iNavj^  The  people  about  these  coasts  have  a  very 
pretty  talent  for  music,  and  I  have  set  down,  to 
the  best  of  my  power,  some  of  their  songs  upon 
paper,  so  that  we  may  sing  them  together,  to  your 
guitar,  if  God  wills  that  I  am  ever  to  listen  to  it 
again  upon  this  earth.  I  am  impressed  at  times^ 
with  a  belief  that  I  may  never  again  enjoy  this 
privilege,  which  is  present  to  me  so  often  in 
imagination.  But  I'll  not  repine,  trusting,  as  I 
do,  in  the  abiding  mercy  of  an  All-powerful 
Providence,  and  in  the  constancy  of  my  dear 
Betsy's  affection.  For  myself,  you  must  believe, 
too,  in  my  sincerity  and  truth,  added  to  which,  I 
find  it  almost  an  impossibility  to  get  on  shore  ;  or, 
at  least,  to  visit  those  places  where  I  should  be 
likely  to  fall  in  with  the  society  of  females.  I 
doubt,  too,  whether  the  Senoritas  w^ould  have  any- 
thing to  say  to  me,  for  I  am  convinced  if  you  saw 
me,  you  would  protest  that  I  was  the  damnedest- 
looking  scoundrel  imaginable,  burnt  to  the  colour 
of  an  old  shoe,  and  sadly  in  want  of  new  small- 
clothes !  .  .  .  .  But  I'll  consider  the  lilies  of 
the  field,  which  toil  not,  neither  do  they  spin, 
and  yet  Solomon  in  all  his  glory  was  not  arrayed 
like  one  of  these ;  and  look  forward  to  better 
times   and  sounder  garments.     If    you  told  the 
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painter  to  put  another  coating  of  brown  paint 
over  tlie  face  in  my  picture,  lie  would  make  a  far 
better  likeness  of  it.  Poor  little  devil !  I  daresay 
lie  would  be  glad  of  the  job.  I  must  beg  of 
you,  my  dear  girl,  that  you  do  me  the  honour 
and  favour  of  wearing  this  portrait  as  long  as 
your  affection  continues  for  the  subject  of  it, 
which  I  desire  to  believe  will  be  to  the  very  end 
of  this  earthly  pilgrimage,  like  his  for  you,  who 
will  do  the  same,  also,  by  your  picture,  and  has 
left  orders  that  it  shall  be  lowered  down  with  him 
into  his  last  resting-place,  whether  this  be  at  sea 
or  on  dry  land.  And  now,  that  God  Almighty 
may  have  you  safe  in  His  keeping,  and  lead  you 
to  the  perfect  knowledge  and  understanding  of 
His  ways,  is  the  earnest  prayer  of  your  ever- 
faithful  and  affectionate  servant  and  lover, 

'George  Christopher, 

*  Who  wishes,  with  his  whole  heart,  that  his 
dearest  girl  could  be  present  for  one  moment,  so 
that  he  might  press  her  once  more  in  his  arms. 

'His  Majesty's  Ship,    Venturous, 

'  Gibraltar  Bay,  Sept.  11,  18.  .  .' 

This  letter,  which  was  addressed  to  'Miss 
Betsy  Barlow,  at  Lesser  Pucklington,  Bucks,* 
bore  upon  the  outside  these  few   words   in   the 
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handwriting  of  the  recipient : — '  From  my  ever- 
dearest  Gr.  C.  (Capn.  R.  N.),  whose  ship  went 
down  with  all  hands,  off  Vigo,  on  the  27th 
October,  18.   .  .   {His  last  Utterly 

So,  Captain  George  Christopher,  E.N.,  had 
been  drowned  at  sea  very  nearly  sixty  long  years 
ago  !  .  .  .  Affectionate,  musical,  religious,  and  yet, 
seemingly,  not  averse,  upon  occasion,  to  the  em- 
ployment of  tolerably  strong  language,  he  must 
have  been  worthy,  indeed,  of  Miss  Elizabeth 
Barlow's  early  affections  ! 

!Nfot  that  this  was  precisely  the  kind  of  love- 
letter,  perhaps  (the  result  of  an  affection  founded 
*  upon  mutual  esteem  and  respect!'),  that  Lucy 
would  have  desired  to  receive  from  '  a  certain 
individual ! ' 

Lucy,  however,  although  she  may  not  have 
mingled  much  with  the  most  thoughtless  and 
worldly  of  her  kind,  was  essentially  the  child 
of  these  flippant,  telegraphic,  agnostical,  lawn- 
tennisy  latter  days ;  when  the  most  sacred  and 
solemn  subjects  may  be  touched  upon,  lightly 
and  airily,  even  in  the  hearing  of  an  Archbishop ; 
when  news  can  flash  '  from  Greenland's  icy 
mountains  to  India's  coral  strand,'  in  the  mere 
'twinkling  of  a  bed-post;'   when  nobody  knows. 
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and  few  people  seem  to  care,  anj^tliing  whatso- 
ever about  '  tlie  dim  hereafter  of  the  soiil ;'  when 
the  greater  portion  of  the  civilised  globe  seem 
to  be  intent  only  upon  that  most  depressing  and 
fatiguing  of  occuj^ations — the  pursuit  of  pleasure ; 
when  nearl}"  every  fashionable  woman  possesses 
a  pug,  and  every  fashionable  parson  a  beard, 
and  when  all  the  pillar  post-boxes  are  painted 
scarlet. 

To  her,  therefore,  the  letter  of  the  departed 
sailor  seemed  to  be  a  little  '  rococo/  bearing 
plainly  upon  its  brow  the  imprint  of  its  sixty 
years.  The  strong  language,  it  is  true,  lent  it 
stamina  and  backbone,  but  still  the  combination 
of  texts  and  oaths  seemed  to  be  rather  incon- 
gruous, and  to  expose  its  style  to  the  reproach 
of  what  Mr.  Matthew  Arnold  has  termed  '  pro- 
vinciality.' 

Naval  officers,  howeAcr,  are  apt  to  be  more 
unaffectedly  pious  than  those  employed  in  the 
sister- service.  Is  it,  perhaps,  that  lonely  night- 
watch — that  silent  contemplation  of  the  starry 
firmament,  with  the  consciousness  that  only  a 
few  planks  and  cross-beams  are  set  between  him 
and  eternity,  which  causes  the  sailor  to  believe 
with   more   sinceritv   in   the   efiicacv   of   Divine 
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Protection  ?  .  .  .  Sixty  years  ago,  however,  piety 
and  strong  language  were  '  the  proper  thing '  on 
shore  as  well  as  at  sea,  and  even  in  the  very 
highest  places. 

*Why  the  devil,  sir,  didn't  you  remain  for 
the  Sacrament  ? '  a  royal  duke  is  said  to  have 
remarked  to  his  equerry,  upon  rejoining  him  at 
the  luncheon-table,  after  church; 'only  H.  K.  H. 
made  use  of  an  expression  which  is  looked  upon 
as  even  more  emphatic  than  the  much-abused 
name  of  the  '  puir  deil !  '  So  that  there  is, 
CAddently,  a  fashion  in  these  things  just  as 
there  is  in  bonnets. 
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CHAPTER  XI. 

The  blow  wliich  Monsieur  cle  la  Yieilleroclie  had 
looked  upon  for  some  time  as  impending,  fell 
upon  Lucy  before  she  bad  realized  tbe  possibility 
of  any  such  catastrophe. 

Mr.  Podmore  sought  for,  far  and  near,  by  his 
numerous  creditors,  was  not  forthcoming,  and 
the  money  that  had  been  entrusted  to  him  by 
Miss  Elizabeth  Barlow,  and  other  confiding 
j)ersons,  had,  likewise,  mysteriously  disappeared. 

The  leases  of  Palmyra  House,  Barlow  Lodge, 
<md  '  The  Aspens,'  were  to  be  disposed  of,  im- 
mediately, to  meet  some  of  the  most  urgent 
demands;  and  Lucy,  but  for  the  mangled  re- 
mains of  her  great  -  aunt's  modest  fortune, 
and  the  Insurance  policy,  which  produced 
barely  100/.  a-j^ear,  would  have  been  penni- 
less and  homeless  as  well.  She  was  entitled, 
— it  appeared,  upon  referring  to  the  original 
agreement,  as  the  tenant  in  possession, — to  the 
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first  refusal  of  tlic  lease  of  Barlow  Lodge,  and 
application  was  made  to  lier  upon  the  subject. 
An  empty  form,  Avitli  wliieli  slie  could  willingly 
have  dispensed,  seeing  that  it  was  utterly  im- 
possible^  out  of  the  slender  funds  Avliich  were 
now  at  her  disposal,  to  do  more  than  encounter 
the  necessary  expenses  of  every  day. 

'  And  yet  you  will  persist  in  paying  these 
legacies  at  once  to  your  relatives  who  are  already 
in  easy  circimistances  ?  '  the  old  Marquis  inquired 
of  her  one  day,  after  they  had  talked  together 
upon  money  matters  until  her  head  positively 
ached. 

*  Yes,  of  course,  I  shall  persist/  she  answered 
sadly ;  '  all  the  legacies  must  be  paid  off  as  soon 
as  possible.  I  shall  not  feel  at  rest  until  this  is 
done.' 

'And  where,  my  dear,  do  you  propose  to 
obtain  the  money  to  pay  off  all  these  people? 
For  myself,  I  do  not  intend  to  accept  one 
sov.' 

'  I'm  sorry  for  that !  I  wish  you  wouldn't  be 
quite  so  proud.  We  are  such  old  friends,  how- 
ever, and  we  shall  see  so  much  of  each  other, 
I  hope,  that  I  may  be  able  somehoA^',  to  help 
you,  should  you  be  ever  in  want  of  money.      I 
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miglit  assist  you  with,  your  lessons,  perhaps,  or 
work  for  you  in  some  other  way;  but  my 
relations  and  the  servants  must  have  their 
legacies.  As  there  isn't  enough  money  in  the 
Bank,  I  suppose  I  shall  have  to  sell  some  of 
my  things.' 

She  o^lanced  round  the  little  sittino^-room  as 
she  spoke.  IsTever  before  had  its  simple,  old- 
fashioned  furniture  appeared  so  dear  to  her  I 
A  new  home  woidd  have  seemed  much  less 
foreign  and  desolate  could  she  have  conveyed 
thither  all  her  lares  and  penates;  but  now  the 
greater  portion  of  them  would  have  to  go ! 

'  You  see,'  she  went  on,  by-and-by,  '  I  shall 
have  to  live  in  a  much  smaller  house — quite  a 
cottage,  in  fact ;  or,  very  likely,  only  in  one 
room.  A\Tiat  should  I  do  with  all  this  furni- 
ture ? ' 

'You  do  not  think  that  it  would  be  best 
for  you  to  write  and  inform  your  aunt,  milady 
Binks,  of  your  position?' 

*  Oh,  no,  no  ! '  replied  Lucy,  quickly.  '  [My 
one  wish  is  to  conceal  it  from  her  I  She  isn't 
at  all  rich ;  she  hates  worries ;  and  she  has 
just  been  ordered  out  to  Cannes  for  her  health. 
What   good   could   she    possibly   do   mc?      But 
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even  if  she  offered  me  lielp,  I  should  refuse  it. 
Before  everything,  I  should  like  to  be  indepen- 
dent/ 

She  was  thinking  that,  were  she  to  confide 
in  Lady  Mabella,  Lord  Belmorris,  also,  would 
probably  become  aware  of  her  misfortunes.  She 
remembered,  and  appreciated,  his  constantly  re- 
iterated request  to  the  effect  that,  in  any  future 
trouble,  she  should  address  herself  to  him,  as  to 
her  sincerest  friend  ;  but,  she  bethought  her,  too, 
of  the  reasons  why  she  had  decided,  in  her  own 
mind,  that  she  could  never  avail  herself  of  his 
kindness.  Lady  Mabella  had  just  started  for  the 
South  of  France,  whither  she  had  gone  chiefly 
on  account  of  her  health ;  but  with  the  object, 
also,  of  visiting  the  tomb  of  the  late  Mr.  Binks, 
who  had  been  interred  at  Cannes. 

She  had  started  off  escorted  by  Algy,  and  the 
morose,  though  indispensable  Guffy.  It  had  been 
foreseen,  however,  that  vague,  peevish,  and  irre- 
sponsible as  she  was,  she  would  be  unable  to 
remain  for  long,  by  herself,  in  a  foreign  land, 
after  her  son's  departure  for  England;  and 
Lord  Belmorris,  with  his  usual  good  nature, 
had  promised  to  *run  down  South'  and  'look' 
his  sister  '  up '  during  the  winter ;  supplementing 
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this  duty  by  a  little  distraction  in  the  shape  of  a 
fl3dng  visit  to  Xice  and  Monte  Carlo.  Were  he 
to  hear  from  Lady  Mabella  of  Lucy's  financial 
crisis,  what  more  likely  than  that  he  would  either 
write  or  repair  to  Clapham,  immediately  upon 
his  return  to  England,  and  might  not  any  such 
letter  or  visit  prove  highly  embarrassing,  in  the 
position  in  which  she  now  found  herself  ? 

She  desired,  therefore,  to  pay  off  the  legacies 
at  once,  as  though  Miss  Elizabeth  Barlow's  affairs 
had  been  left  in  proper  order ;  and  then,  with 
Lady  Mabella  at  Cannes,  and  Adeliza  in  South 
Africa,  there  was  no  reason  why  the  reduced  state 
of  her  circumstances  should  become  known  to 
them  for  some  time,  at  least ;  and  who  could 
say  what  unexpected  events  might  not  have 
taken  place  before  then  ? 

*  The  funeral  is  paid,'  she  went  on,  now,  going 
through  a  list  of  creditors  with  her  pencil ;  ^  the 
doctor,  the  law-business,  the  butcher,  and  the 
servants  are  paid — all  but  their  legacies.  I  can't 
go  on  living  in  this  house,  and  there  would  be 
too  nmch  furniture  for  a  smaller  one,  so  I  shotJd 
have  to  sell  some  of  these  things,  anyhow. 
Where  I  am  to  go  to,  I  don't  know  ! 

And    so   it   came   to   pass   that,   within    two 
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montlis  of  tlie  decease  of  Miss  Elizabetli  Barlow^ 
a  large  black  board  was  fixed  up  under  tbe 
branclies  of  the  sentinel  lime-tree  b}^  the  garden 
door,  over  the  very  spot  where  Anthony  had 
held  Lucy  in  his  arms  ujDon  that  never-to-be- 
forgotten  summer  night,  whereupon  it  was  set 
forth,  in  staring  white  letters  that — 'the  desir- 
able villa  residence,'  known  as  Barlow  Lodge^ 
was  forthwith  to  be  sold.  Purthermore,  pasted 
upon  the  outside  of  the  garden-door,  itself,  a 
printed  bill  informed  the  public  that,  in  the 
course  of  the  ensuing  week,  a  sale  would  take 
place  within  doors,  of  most  of  the  effects  of  Miss 
Elizabeth  Barlow,  deceased ;  consisting  of  plate, 
pictures,  household  furniture,  kitchen  utensils^ 
garden  implements,  &c.,  &c.,  &c. ;  and  that  the 
same  would  be  on  view,  upon  the  premises,  for 
three  days  previous  to  the  time  fixed  for  disposing 
of  them  b}^  auction.  Orders  to  view  the  objects 
in  question  were  to  be  obtained — (and  here 
followed  the  name  and  address  of  the  local 
auctioneer.) 

Lucy  felt  terribly  homeless  and  forlorn  when 
the  first  of  these  three  days  eventually  dawned. 

The  v>'hole  house  had  been  desjDoiled  and  dis- 
mantled, the  cosv  downstairs-rooms  havino^  been 
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revolutionized  so  that  tliey  were  scarcely  recog- 
nizable. 

Tlie  lionest  dining-room  '  mahogany/  elong- 
ated to  the  dimensions  of  a  table  cVJiote,  was 
groaning  beneath  an  unaccustomed  burden  of 
silver,  glass,  crockery,  and  plated  goods,  all 
arranged  and  congregated  together,  according  to 
their  distinctive  species.  The  *  threaded  fiddle- 
pattern  service,'  according  to  its  kind  ;  the  silver 
skewers,  the  *  fish-slice,'  the  wine-funnel,  and  the 
*  George  the  First  marrow  spoon,'  according  ta 
their  kind;  the  ^octagonal  mustard-pot,  with  ladle 
and  blue  glass  liner,'  and  the  '  substantial  square 
cruet-stand,'  with  the  ^  four  cut-glass  bottles  and 
sauce-labels,'  according  to  their  kind ;  and  then, 
the  quaint  old  Worcester,  Swansea,  and  Wedge- 
wood  services ;  the  '  coffee-pot  on  stand,  with 
lamp,  and  tea-pot,  partl}^  fluted  ;  '  the  '  two  round 
waiters  with  gadroon  edges,'  and  the  old  familiar 
^  bronzed  and  plated  tea-urn  ; '  all  herded  patheti- 
cally together,  like  poor  negro-slaves,  who  are 
about  to  leave  the  ^  old  plantation,'  and  be  dis- 
persed amongst  new  masters  in  unknown  places ! 

Several  of  these  assorted  articles  were  to  be 
sold  singly,  as  well  as  in  lots,  so  that  nut- crackers 
and  grape-scissors,  toasting-fork  and  toast-rack, — 
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those  old  comrades  and  coadjutors, — were  on  the 
brink,  it  might  be,  of  an  eternal  separation ! 
Tureen  and  ladle  might,  henceforward,  '  tread 
severed  paths  to  varied  ends,'  whilst  even  tho 
cut-glass  bottles  of  the  *  substantial  square  cruet- 
stand  '  might  well  have  quailed  and  faltered  could 
they  have  realized  how  soon  the  sauce-labels  they 
had  cherished  for  so  long  were  destined  perhaps,, 
to  be  torn  from  their  faithful  breasts  ! 

Like  the  hairs  of  our  heads,  too,  the  very 
fenders,  fire-irons,  and  coal-scuttles,  were  all 
numbered. 

They,  also,  so  Lucy  fancied,  looked  crest- 
fallen and  reproachful,  *  as  who  should  say,' — 

'Good-bye  to  you  for  ever.  Miss  Lucy  Barlow! 
We  have  served  you  well  and  faithfully  for  many 
a  long  year,  but  you  have  cast  us  off  now,  and 
we  shall  be  forced  to  protect,  poke,  shovel  uj),  and 
supply  fuel  for  alien  hearths  !  .  .  .  May  you 
meet  with  more  generous  treatment  in  your  own 
old  age  !  '  .  .  . 

Lucy  had  selected  from  amongst  her  posses- 
sions, a  few  favourite  pieces  of  furniture,  the  two 
smallest  of  the  three  blue  ginger-jDots  (the  third  and 
centre  one,  besides  being  slightly  chi]3ped,  was  so 
bloated   and   cumbersome  that  she   had   decided 
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upon  sacrificing  it,  and  it  was  lording  it,  now, 
over  the  baser  and  more  modern  vessels  upon 
the  dining-room  table.)  The  family-portraits  in 
black  paper,  and  that  other  portrait, — likewise  in 
black, — representing,  as  far  as  it  was  possible  to 
conjecture,  Miss  Elizabeth's  early  love ;  and  the 
great  spiked  and  spotted  ocean  shells,  which  had 
been  brought  home,  at  different  periods,  either  by 
Captain  Christopher,  or  by  Lucy's  father,  (the 
'  little  Billy '  of  the  Captain's  letter,)  were,  of 
course,  too  sacred  to  be  j^arted  with ;  as  was,  like- 
wise, the  hereditary  Barlow  great  seal,  with  its 
ramping  lion  ;  and  the  genealogical  window-blind 
upon  the  staircase,  which  had  taken  so  much  time 
and  trouble  to  limn  and  to  devise  ! 

These,  with  a  silver  tea-pot,  six  tea-spoons,  a 
few  cups  and  saucers,  and  the  best  of  the  engrav- 
ings, Lucy  had  collected  together  in  the  late  Miss 
Barlow's  bed-room.  If  the  things  downstairs  did 
not  sell  for  as  much  as  she  hoped  and  expected, 
some  of  these  others  would  have  to  go  too  ! 

It  was  with  some  satisfaction  that  she  had  set 
out  uj)on  the  dining-room  table  the  showy-looking* 
photograph-book  with  which  Mr.  Podmore  had 
presented  her  just  before  he  had  visited  the  Isle 
of  Wight.     It  was  as  good  as  new,  but  would  go. 
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of  course,  for  a  mere  'song'  notwithstanding  tliat 
it  must  have  been  expensive  in  the  first  instance. 
Willingly  would  she  have  included  the  *  aquarium' 
also,  in  the  list  of  articles  destined  for  sale  ;  but, 
upon  her  return  home  after  her  visit  to  Belmorris 
Castle,  she  had  found  it  stagnant  and  forgotten, 
with  the  uncongenial  molluscs  lying,  pale  and  un- 
stuck, upon  the  shingle  at  the  bottom,  and  *  all 
dead  corpses  ! '  Mrs.  Pilchard  the  cook,  who  had 
been  left  in  charge  of  it,  had,  for  some  days  al- 
lowed the  *  'quariums  to  slip  her  memory,'  (as  she 
had  tearfully  informed  her  young  mistress,)  and 
she  was  sorry  to  say  that  '  the  'quariums  looked 
as  if  they  was  dead  I  '  and  never  were  any  deaths 
so  little  lamented ! 

At  about  three  o'clock  upon  the  afternoon  of 
the  first  day  of  inspection,  as  Lucy  was  wandering 
about  the  upper  part  of  the  house  like  an  unquiet 
spirit,  she  heard  a  loud  tinkling  of  the  front-door 
bell.  Below-stairs,  several  brokers  and  dealers 
had  arrived.  She  could  hear  their  creaking  foot- 
steps upon  the  carpetless  floors,  their  rough  voices, 
aggressive  coughings,  and  seemingly  sacrilegious 
laughter ;  and  guessed  that,  with  hawk  eyes  and 
clawing  fingers,  they  were  appraising,  comparing, 
approving,  depreciating.     Feeling,  somewhat  un- 
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justly,  as  if  these  men  were  lier  natural  enemies, 
who  were  come  to  gloat  and  triumph  over  her  in 
the  hour  of  her  humiliation,  she  had  remained  iip- 
stairs  during  the  whole  of  the  morning,  endea- 
vouring, with  but  little  effect,  to  distract  her 
thoughts  by  reading,  writing,  tearing  up  and 
docketing  old  letters,  and  by  setting  her  few  re- 
maining possessions  in  order. 

She  peeped  out  of  the  window,  now,  to  see 
who  this  new-comer  could  be. 

The  figure  of  a  hansom  cabman  was  perched 
up  above  the  line  of  the  wall,  and  upon  the  door 
being  opened  by  Sarah,  a  fashionably-dressed 
young  couple  came  tripping  up  the  pathway  to 
the  house.  The  young  lady  was  decidedly  pretty ; 
the  man,  too,  tall  and  good-looking.  By  leaning 
over  the  staircase,  Luc}"  could  just  see  them  enter 
the  house,  and  turn  into  the  dining-room.  The 
vulture-like  brokers  made  way  for  them  with  ab- 
ject civility,  and  subdued,  at  once,  their  cough- 
ings,  snortings,  and  unseemly  laughter.  Possibly 
the  young  couple  were  persons  of  distinction. 
Sarah  now  came  upstairs  to  say  that  they  were 
unprovided  with  an  order  of  admittance.  They 
were  just  driving  by  in  a  *  hansom '  when  they 
had  seen  that  there  was  to  be  a  sale,  and  had  rung 
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at  the  bell.  Dazzled  by  their  resplendent  appear- 
ance, Sarah  had  opened  the  door  to  them  at  once. 
Might  they  *  just  take  a  look  round?'  .  .  . 

'Yes  ;  they  might  look  round  with  pleasure,' — 
Xiucy  answered, — feeling  how  hollow  and  incon- 
gruous the  word  '  pleasure '  sounded  under  the  cir- 
cumstances. 

*  Thank  you.  Miss,'  said  Sarah,  going  down- 
stairs again  ;  *  they  seem  very  respectable.' 

But  the  flippant  talk,  and  rippling  laughter,  of 
this  *  respectable '  pair,  soon  jarred  upon  Lucy 
almost  as  painfully  as  the  snorts  and  guffaws  of 
the  *  vultures.'  Evidently,  they  did  not  regard 
the  situation  in  its  pathetic  asjDcct.  Lucy  could 
hear  nearly  the  whole  of  their  ribald  talk,  as 
they,  too,  ignorant  of  her  near  vicinity,  appraised, 
compared,  approved,  or  depreciated,  irreverently, 
her  household  gods. 

*Eather  a  jolly  thing  in  pickle-jars,'  said  the 
pretty  lady,  by-and-by,  alluding,  no  doubt,  to  the 
largest  of  the  three  hereditar}^  ginger-pots ;  *  I 
should  like  to  annex  it.'     Lucy  winced  painfully. 

'  No,  no  ! '  returned  her  companion,  evidently 
a  husband,  *  I  can  hardly  pay  my  way  as  it  is  ! 
I  must  wait  till  I  get  my  rents  before  plunging 
into  useless  extravagance  ! ' 
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*It  couldn't  come  to  mucli,  dear!  '  pleaded  the 
pretty  lady  ;  '  may  I  say  that  we'll  go  as  high,  as 
fifteen  shillings  ?  ' 

*  Fifteen  shillings  for  that  rotten  thing  !  .  .  . 
Why  it's  not  worth  fifteen  ^;e;?ce  /  .  .  .  It's  got 
a  great  crack  all  down  one  side !  Besides,  it 
won't  be  much  use  to  us  when  we're  in  the  work- 
house !  ' 

*  A  mad-\iovi%Q  will  be  the  best  j^lace  for  yoiiy 
I  think  ;  you  seem  to  have  got  rents  on  the  brain  ! 
May  I  give  a  commission,  then  for  ten  shillings  ? 
Mama  gave  seven  pounds,  the  other  day,  for  one 
that  wasn't  anything  like  as  big  as  this  one  !  ' 

*  I  always  thought  that  your  mother  wasn't 
overburdened  with  brains;  now  I'm  sure  of  it ! 
"Well,  then,  ten  shillings,  if  you  won't  bother  me 
about  anything  else ! 

Many  other  types  of  the  hric-d-hrac  hunter, 
some  of  them  seeming  even  less  sjTnpathetic  than 
this  flii^pant  couple,  dropped  in  at  Barlow  Lodge 
whilst  Lucy's  household  gods  were  set  out  upon 
approbation. 

Then  came  the  sale  itself ;  a  day  of  anxiety, 
confusion,  of  unrestrained  trampings,  snortings, 
and  laughter,  below  stairs  ;  for  it  was  evident  to 
Lucy  that  the  situation  appeared  comic,   rather 
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tliaii  tragic,  to  most  of  the  persons  ayIio  assisted 
at  the  dispersion  of  her  goods. 

Then  followed  hammerings,  litterings  of  straw 
and  waste  paper,  the  cording  and  carrying  out  of 
hampers,  parcels  and  packing-cases  ;  and  then, — 
a  lull, — a  grateful  sense,  as  of  peace  restored,  and 
of  uncongenial  elements  banished  and  cast  out ; 
but  emptiness,  curtainless,  carpetless,  desolation  ;; 
mingled  with  a  painful  uncertainty  as  to  the 
whereabouts  of  any  future  home. 

Lucy's  own  bed-room  still  presented  its  nor- 
mal appearance,  and  here,  consequently,  she  felt 
less  forlorn  and  disconsolate  than  in  the  dis- 
mantled apartments  downstairs. 

What  poor  buffeters  against  Fate  we  make  of 
ourselves,  when  we  allow  even  inanimate  objects  to 
find  their  way  into  our  hearts  ;  and  when  we  lament 
the  loss  of  a  Chippendale  chair,  or  a  blue  pickle - 
jar,  even  as  though  it  had  been  a  living  friend ! 

One  day,— after  the  last  van,  bearing  away 
the  last  packing-case,  had  driven  off  from  tho 
door, — Lucy,  whilst  sorting  and  arranging  her 
books  and  papers,  chanced  upon  two  records  of 
the  past  which, — read  by  the  light  of  sad  after- 
experience, — were  not  exactly  calculated  to  remove 
her  depression. 
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These  were,  first,  tlie  slip  of  paper  upon  which 
■she  had  copied  out  '  Maxime's '  impassioned 
speeches  in  the  'Roman  (run  Jeiinc  liomme  paurre/ 
whilst  she  was  reposing  in  the  Miss  Bolderos* 
apartment  at  Hampton  Court  Palace. 

'  Mar  fj  UP  rite,'  (the  words  ran),  '  ecoutez  hien  ! 
Je  rous  aimc,  c'cst  rrai,  ct  jamais  amour  jjIus  ardenty 
2)Ius  desintcrcsse,  plus  saint,  n'est  entre  dans  le 
cceur  d'un  Jiomme !  .  .  .  Mais  vous  aussi,  rous 
ni'aimez  .  .  .  vous  m\iimcz,  maJheurcuse  !  Et  rous 
me  tuez  /  .  .  .  Vous  me  hrisez  le  cceur  !  .  .  .  Mais 
ce  cceur,  il  est  a.  vous  /  .  .  .  Vous  jiourez  en  faire  ce 
fpCil  rous  plait.  .  .  .  Quaud  a  mon  honneur,  il  est  a 
moi,  et  je  le  garde  !  .  .  .  Et  sur  cet  honneur,  je  rous 
fais  serment,  que  si  je  meurs,  rous  me  j^leurercz  !   .  .' 

This  speech,  essentially  that  of  a  Frenchman, 
— making  so  sure  both  of  Marguerite's  love,  and 
of  her  tears,  in  the  event  of  a  catastrophe, — 
seemed,  to  Lucy,  in  her  present  miserable  frame 
of  mind,  as  though  it  might  have  been  addressed 
to  herself  with  some  justice  by  Anthony  Hep- 
burn. 

She  regarded  herself  as  the  indirect  cause  of 
his  having  departed  upon  active  service  ;  for  it  is 
difficult  for  a  woman  to  reaKze  the  actual  yearning 
after   perilous   adventure, — for   its   own    sake, — 
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wliicli  seems  to  exist  in  nearly  every  male  breast ; 
and  whicli  would,  probably,  liave  induced  Colonel 
Hepburn  to  make  an  offer  of  bis  services  under 
tbe  very  bappiest  circumstances,  and  even  sup- 
posing tbat  be  bad  not  been  in  duty  bound,  as 
now,  to  accompany  tbe  balf  of  bis  regiment  wbicb 
bad  been  ordered  abroad. 

Luc}^  bowever,  could  only  tbink,  now,  of 
some  of  tbe  possible  consequences  of  bis  de- 
parture, and  of  bow  disastrous  tbese  niigbt 
prove. 

Had  sbe  consented  to  fly  witb  bim, — *  to 
Australia,  or  New  Zealand,  somewbere,  any- 
wbere,' — as  be  bad  wbispered  to  ber  upon  tbat 
star-lit  summer  nigbt, — tbere  to  make  '  sl  new 
bome  under  bluer  skies,' — be  migbt  not  now  be 
separated  from  ber  by  '  long  line  of  land  and  sea/ 
encompassed  on  all  sides  by  dangers, — a  bopeless, 
desperate  man, — to  wbom  a  violent  deatb  migbt 
come  almost  as  a  deliverance  from  future  torments 
and  complications  ! 

It  is  rigbt  and  proper,  assuredly, — and  con- 
ducive, too,  to  tbe  preservation  of  morality, — 
tbat  tbe  maiden  wbo  is  solicited  and  entreated  by 
man  to  sacrifice,  for  bis  sake.  Prudence,  Duty, 
and  Discretion,  sbould  do  battle  determinedly  for 
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"her   virgin   honour,    and   come   off   victorious   if 
possible,  from  the  'tented  field/ 

There  may  be  rare  instances,  however,  when 
she  who  loses  wins  an  inexpressible  blessing, — a 
treasure, — a  cause  for  perpetual  rejoicing  ; — or 
where  she  who  comes  off  victorious,  may  lose, 
nevertheless,  what  no  sense  of  after- secuiity  or 
self-congratulation  can  compensate  her  for  ! 

*  Maiden  chaste  !  Maiden  fair  ! 
Sitting  combing  yellow  hair, 
"  Take  care  !  Beware  ! " 
Letting  lovers  sigh  and  pass, 
Mocking  when  they  cry  "  alas  ;" 
Sitting  smiling  at  thy  glass, 

Telling  all  thy  beauties  over  ! 

*  Maiden  proud !  Maiden  fair  ! 
Time  may  bleach  thy  yellow  hair ! 
"Take  care!  Beware!" 

Time  ma}^  strike  thy  lover  dead. 
Leaving  but  for  thee,  instead, — 
Dark  and  narrow  bridal-bed, 

Lithe  red  worm  to  be  thy  lover  ! ' 

Still,  it  is  as  well,  perhaps,  that  maidens  should 
continue  to  *  beware '  rather  after  another  fashion, 
since  their  carelessness  might  give  rise  to  scandals, 
backbitings,  and  the  humiliation  of  honest  folk. 

At   this   moment,  however,   Lucy   could   not 
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help  realizing,  with  a  sinking  heart,  tliat,  were 
Anthony  Hepburn  to  meet  his  doom  in  South 
Africa,  she  would  derive  but  sorr}^  consolation, — 
as  she  gazed,  desolate  and  forlorn,  at  the  seven 
lime-trees  beneath  which  she  had  once  seen  him 
seated, — from  the  reflection  that  her  maiden- 
honour,  at  least,  was  still  safe  and  untarnished  ! 
In  a  word,  that  if  the  being  for  whom  alone,  all 
her  jo}^  in  living  must  henceforth  be  derived, 
were  to  cease  to  exist, — partly  through  her  own 
selfish  prudence  and  circumspection, — it  would  be 
a  lifelong  regret  to  her  that  she  had  not  bowed 
herself  obediently  to  his  desire,  and  followed  him 
— *  somewhere, — an^^where,' — to  the  '  new  home 
under  bluer  skies,'  of  which  he  had  spoken  ! 

She  liked  to  think,  now,  that  the  notion  of 
deserting  her  great-aunt, — a  solitary  old  woman, 
who  had  watched  over  her  own  defenceless  years, 
— ^had  weighed  more  heavily  in  the  balance  than 
fear  for  honour,  reputation,  or  of  the  world's 
scorn.  Indeed,  I  know  not  to  what  lengths  her 
infatuation  might  not  have  led  her,  could  Anthony 
Hepburn's  tall  form  have  appeared,  at  that 
moment,  under  the  now  leafless  branches  of  the 
sentinel  lime ! 

There  are  fleeting  moments  in  the  existences  o£ 
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nearly  all  real  iconic )i,  during  the  wliicli, — if  only 
the  absent  lover  could  reappear  before  tbcni  in  the 
flesh, — he  might  find,  perhaps,  that  his  pleading 
would  not  be  altogether  in  vain.  Mesmerism  ? 
Electricity  ?  The  shifting  seasons  ?  A  sudden 
distemper  of  the  blood?  I  would  lay  the  true 
responsibility  of  a  strong  woman's  passing  weak- 
ness at  the  door  of  all  of  these,  if  I  could,  before 
I  would  admit  that  the  lady  herself  had  any  hand 
in  her  own  undoing  I  But,  be  this  how  it  may,  in 
nine  cases  out  of  ten,  the  eager,  outstretched  arms, 
encounter  nothing  but  emptiness.  The  beloved  is 
absent  still.  The  clock  strikes.  The  perilous 
moment  is  over-passed  !  .  .  . 

The  second  record  which  sent  a  sharp  pang 
through  Lucy's  heart  was  inscribed  upon  the 
tattered  cover  of  a  child's  picture-book, — a  stray 
portion  of  the  missile  which  Mrs.  Van  Buren's 
little  girl  had  flung  at  a  butterfly  in  her  neigh- 
bour's garden, — '  To  my  little  Lily,  from  one  who 
loves  her.' 

It  was  not  possible  to  be  mistaken  as  to  the 
writer  of  those  manly  characters.  So  well  known, 
now,  so  treasured,  so  beloved,  had  become  every 
peculiarity  of  this  particular  handwriting  !  There 
was   a   certain   serpentine   flourish   in  the  lower 
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portion  of  tlie  '  L,'  in  '  Lily/ — wliich,  (as  in  tlio- 

*  Lucy '  of  licr  o^yn  name,)  was  carried  clown 
below  the  level  of  the  other  letters, — a  fearless- 
ness about  the  clottings  and  dashings, — as  though 
they  had  been  set  clown  with  a  pen  that  knew  no 
guile,  and  feared  no  evil ; — in  a  word,  it  was  the 
handwriting  of  Anthony  Hej)burn. 

Those  who  have  arrived  at  the  afternoon  of 
life, — that  subdued,  contemplative,  and  not  alto- 
gether unen  joy  able  period,  whereat,  neverthe- 
less, a  susceptible  and  affectionate  nature  cannot 
be  said  to  be  entirely  *  out  of  the  wood,' — will 
admit,  I  think,  that  young  and  inexperienced 
persons  are  unable  to  appreciate  fully  the  bitterest 
and  most  terrible  forms  of  human  jealousy.  To 
feel,  with  intensit}^  either  the  loss,  or  the  desecra- 
tion of  an  idol,  to  realize,  even,  the  state  of  mind 
which  may  be  engendered  by  the  fear  of  any  such 
possibility, — one  must  have  penetrated   into   the 

*  holy  of  holies,'  and  lifted,  or  rent  the  veil 
asunder.  For  the  agony  which  is  '  cruel  as  the 
grave,'  and  the  coals  thereof  ^  coals  of  fire,'  is 
reserved  for  the  being  whose  nature  has  been 
achieved  and  completed,  and  it  is  scarcely  possible 
in  consequence  that  a  maiden  can  ever  experi- 
ence the  fiercer  blasts  of  this  '  vehement  flame.' 
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Lucy,  therefore,  whilst  looking  with  only 
partially  enlightened  eyes,  upon  the  words  written 
by  Anthony  Hepburn  for  a  child, — his  own  child, 
— of  which  she  was  not  the  mother  ; — knew  not, 
perhaps,  the  fullest  extent  of  misery  which  such  a 
contemplation  may  sometimes  bring  with  it.  A 
cup  may  be  bitter,  however,  even  at  its  first  sip, 
and  before  we  have  been  well-nigh  poisoned  with 
its  dregs,  and  Lucy,  as  she  read  those  few  written 
words,  suffered  acutely,  '  according  to  her  lights/ 

This  child,  with  her  golden  hair, — ^her  sad, 
appealing,  seeking  eyes,  —  had  attracted  and 
fascinated  her  at  first  sight.  In  the  eyes,  too, 
of  the  father  of  this  child,  the  same  expression 
lingered  at  times.  "Was  this  why,  (Lucy  had 
asked  herself  since,)  his  face  had  seemed  so 
familiar  to  her,  even  in  the  first  hour  of  her 
meeting  with  him, — and,  if  so,  why,  when  she 
had  come  to  know,  and  to  study,  every  stroke  of 
his  handwriting,  had  she  had  no  inkling  of  the 
truth  ? 

Why,  too,  had  she  not  recognised  the  likeness 
of  this  child,  when  she  had  seen  it  hanging  over 
Anthony  Hepburn's  bed  at  Falconborough  Park  ? 
AVhv  had  she  not  understood,  at  once,  the  full 
purport  of  Adeliza's  anecdote  about  the  large  wax 
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doll,  and  tJie  old  Professor's  allusion  to  Anthony 
Hepburn's  devotion  to  Mrs.  Van  Buren's  little 
girl  ?  In  a  word,  why,  (to  make  use  of  Adeliza's 
.slang  expression,)  had  she  been,  for  so  long,  so 
lamentably, — so  *  terrifically  green  V — so  slow  to 
suspect  and  understand?  To  be  innocent,  one 
need  not  be  stupidly  ignorant !  To  be  discreet,  it 
was  not  necessary  to  be  absolutely  blind  ! 

Gradually,  however,  a  fuller  knowledge  had 
come  to  her.  Her  attention  had  been  directed, 
through  sheer  force  of  suffering,  towards  the 
mainsprings  of  the  intenser  emotions.  Adeliza's 
married  talk,  too,  had  had  some  share  in  her 
enlightenment,  and  once  she  had  emerged  from 
the  mists  of  uncertainty,  what  a  mass  of  con- 
clusive evidence  had  seemed  to  stand  suddenly 
revealed !  She  knew,  now,  why  this  little  girl 
possessed  such  a  persuasive  voice,  and  such  sweet 
eyes  ; — why  she  might  so  easily  have  crept  into 
her  heart  had  occasion  offered ; — and  she  knew, 
too,  that  she  could  never  again  look  into  the 
depths  of  those  innocent  child-eyes,  or  listen 
again  to  that  engaging  prattle,  without  experi- 
encing the  bitterest  of  human  emotions  !  Sup- 
posing,— only  mpposing, — that  the  very  best  of  all 
hoped-for  things  were  ever  to  come  to  pass,  would 
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not  the  form  of  tliis  little  golden-liaired  fairy, 
with  her  coaxing,  clinging  ways,  seem  to  be  j^er- 
petually  gliding  between  Anthony  and  herself ; — 
reviving  memories  which  onght  to  lie  buried  for 
ever,  and  uttering, — in  didcet  tones, — the  one 
discordant  note  to  mar  what  might,  otherwise, 
prove  a  perfection  of  harmony  ?  How,  too, 
should  Anthonj^'s  strong  arms  ever  fold  her  again 
to  his  breast, — would  she  be  able  to  endure  the 
thought  that,  tattooed  upon  one  of  them,  was  the 
twining  initial  of  the  name  of  that  fairy's  mother, 
— a  woman  he  must  have  cared  for  once, — after 
some  sort  of  a  fashion,  at  any  rate  ?  If  so  fair  a 
future  Avere  ever  to  dawn  for  her,  and,  afterwards, 
ran  risk  of  being  thus  irrevocably  clouded,  what 
could  she  possibly  do  in  order  to  conceal,  or  rub 
out,  this  detestable  record  ?  Ah,  well !  Adeliza 
had  said,  once, — speaking  as  though  from  bitter 
personal  experience, — one  must  not  expect  men  to 
behave  *  exactly  as  if  they  were  angels,  with 
wings  sprouting  out  of  the  backs  of  their  necks ! ' 
At  the  present  moment,  however,  Lucy  could 
almost  have  wished  that  JN^ature  had  provided  her 
absent  lover  with  wings  instead  of  arms.  He 
could  have  flo^^Ti  to  her,  in  the  first  place, — over 
land  and  sea,  only  poising  upon  the  masts  of  ships 
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from  time  to  time  to  rest  his  pinions; — and, 
second!}^,  she  could  have  made  sure,  in  the  future, 
of  being  spared  the  sight  of  Mrs.  Yan  Buren's 
initial,  and  of  the  scar  left  by  the  wound  which 
her  hands  had  first  bound  up  ! 
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CHAPTER  XII. 

The  beginning  of  a  new  year  saw  Lucy  established 
in  a  new  borne. 

It  bad  all  come  about  in  tbe  most  natural 
manner  imaginable.  Monsieur  de  la  Yieillerocbe, 
as  tbe  reader  is  aware,  bad  resided  for  some  years- 
at  Clapbam.  He  lodged  at  a  little  detacbed  bouse, 
— *  Tine  Cottage '  by  name, — standing  in  a  by- 
lane  upon  tbe  eastern  side  of  tbe  Common,  and 
wbicb  seemed  to  peep  out,  as  it  were,  witb  only 
one  eye,  in  tbe  direction  of  Barlow  Lodge. 

Altbougb  tbe  old  Professor  was  anytbing  but 
well-off,  be  attacbed  great  importance  to  tbe 
claims  of  friendship ;  and  so,  Benvenuto  Possi, 
bis  brotber  in  art  and  in  misfortune,  could  always 
make  sure  of  a  bed  and  a  dinner  beneatb  tbe  roof 
of  tbis  bumble  abode. 

But  of  late,  new  cares  and  complications  bad 
beset  tbe  patb  of  tbe  ill-starred  Italian  artist. 
Bent  on  business  of  tbe  most  important  tbougb. 
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unpleasant  nature,  (as  Lucy  was  informed  by  tlic 
Marquis,)  lie  liad  suddenly  been  obliged  to  depart 
for  the  Continent,  wlience  it  was  unlikely  that  lie 
would  be  able  to  return  for  some  time.  His  room, 
therefore,  upon  the  first-floor,  was  vacant ;  and  as, 
just  at  tbe  convenient  moment,  a  couple  wbo  had 
inhabited  the  ground-floor  apartment,  had  decided 
also  to  remove  elsewhere,  what  more  natural  and 
proper  than  that  Lucy,  in  her  present  reduced 
circumstances,  should  take  up  her  abode, — for 
awhile,  at  any  rate, — under  the  same  roof  as  her 
old  friend;  inhabiting,  with  the  faithful  Sarah, 
who  had  consented  to  share  her  young  mistress's 
fortunes,  these  very  ground-floor  rooms,  whilst 
Monsieur  de  la  Yieilleroche  retained  his  ac- 
customed garret,  and  utilized,  as  a  stud}^,  the 
chamber  of  his  absent  friend  ? 

By  this  arrangement,  each  of  the  two  lodgers 
could  enjoy  a  proud  consciousness  of  independence, 
Avhilst  Lucy,  at  least,  would  be  spared  the  sense  of 
utter  desolation  and  abandonment  which  might 
possibly  have  taken  possession  of  her  had  she 
found  herself  in  an  unfamiliar  place,  amongst 
total   strangers. 

There  could  be  no  doubt,  whatever,  now,  as  to 
the  cause  of  Mr.  Podmore's  mysterious  disappear- 
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ance.  Whetlier  lie  had  been  pui'suing  for  all 
these  years,  a  conscious  system  of  fraud  and 
embezzlement,  or  whether  he  had  merely  allowed 
himself  to  become  inyolyed,  as  the  dupe  of  un- 
principled speculators,  in  bubble  companies  for 
the  working  of  profitless  mines,  the  running  of 
purposeless  railways,  or  the  building  of  unneces- 
sary houses,  is  all  one  as  regards  this  story. 
Suffice  it  to  say,  that  '  true-hearted  Sydney  Pod- 
more,'  in  spite  of  his  high-flowii  sentiments, 
*  bluff,  outspoken  manner,'  '  pimctual,  matter-of- 
fact,  business  habits,'  and  manly,  '  British-lion ' 
ajDpearance,  was  now  an  outlaw.  "Writs  had  been 
issued  for  his  apprehension,  supposing  that  he  had 
the  temerity  to  set  foot  upon  English  soil ;  and 
not  only  was  he,  himself,  irretrieyably  ruined  and 
^^Jiumiliated,  but  he  had  been  the  cause,  too,  of 
widespread  ruin  and  himiiliation  of  others. 

Vincenzo  Rossi,  alias  '  the  lord  Yiscoimt 
Falconborough,'  had  also, — as  far  as  might  be  in- 
ferred from  his  conduct, — become  inyolyed  in  this 
imexpected  financial  crisis. 

Belieying,  or  affecting  to  belieye,  in  the  sol- 
yeney  of  his  patron,  he  had  embarked  upon  a  new 
career  of  extrayagance,  denying  himself  no  luxury, 
or  superfluity,  which  coidd  inyest  with  probability 
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his  imaginary  claims  to  nobility ;  without  any 
thought  as  to  who  should  pay  the  score  when  the 
day  of  reckoning  finally  arrived. 

Hcy  too,  as  far  as  could  be  gathered,  at  present, 
had  fled  from  his  creditors.  He  had  been  heard 
of  last  at  Brussels,  and  it  was  in  order  to  discover 
his  whereabouts,  and  to  sow,  if  possible,  the  seeds 
of  a  tardy  reform,  that  his  long- suffering  father 
had  gone  forth  in  search  of  him  now. 

Monsieur  de  la  Yieilleroche  —  mysterious  as 
ever — whilst  awaiting  what  might  prove  reliable 
information,  was  full  of  vaguely-expressed  hints 
and  surmises.  There  were  *  strange  combinations 
and  developments  in  the  drama  of  real  life,  which 
would  seem  often  to  be  too  romantic  and  impro- 
bable to  represent  upon  the  stage.'  ...  *  Some- 
times,— although  very  rarely, —  athwart  the  op- 
pressive darkness  by  which  we  are  surrounded, 
and  in  which,  like  benighted  moles,  we  appear  to 
be  left  to  grope  about  without  superior  guidance,' 
he,  (Achille  de  la  Yieilleroche,)  hardened  old  un- 
believer that  he  was,  fancied  that  he  could  *  dimly 
discern  the  finger  of  a  directing  Providence ! ' 
Or,  again,  ^  One  day, — a  day  that  was  not,  per- 
haps, so  very  far  distant,' — ^he  might  be  in  a 
position  to  impart  to  his  yoimg  friend.  Miss  Lucy, 
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a  piece  of  intelligence  wHch  migh.t  excessively 
surprise  lier,  though  not,  he  hoped,  '  in  altogether 
a  disagreeahle  manner,'  &c.,  &c. 

To  these  shado^^'y  insinuations,  Lucy,  who 
knew  that  Anthony  was  encompassed  by  dangers, 
in  the  midst  of  a  savage  land,  and  that  there 
could,  therefore,  be  no  question,  as  yet,  of  his 
return,  (the  only  agreeable  surprise  which,  in  her 
present  state  of  mind,  she  was  enabled  to  con- 
template,) gave  but  very  little  heed  or  attention. 

Sometimes,  after  he  had  been  absent  for  nearly 
the  whole  day,  the  old  man  would  return  in  the 
highest  spirits,  and  scarcely  able,  as  it  seemed,  to 
refrain  from  confiding  to  her  the  reason  of  his 
elation.  At  other  times,  his  brow  would  be 
anxious  and  cloudy ;  he  would  merely  look  in  at 
the  door  of  her  little  sitting-room,  and  press  her 
hand  sadly,  before  taking  his  way  upstairs,  where 
she  would  hear  him,  afterwards,  pacing  his  narrow 
chamber  overhead,  as  though  oppressed  by  a  whole 
host  of  demons  of  unrest. 

Sarah  was  of  opinion  that  these  sudden  alter- 
nations in  the  'Marquee's'  mood  were  due  to 
*  worry,' — the  result  of  'how  things  were  going  on 
at  ''The  Aspens;"  seeing  that  he  was  known  to 
be  a  friend  of  the  lady,  and  to  have  something  to 
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do,  as  well,  witli  the  teaching  and  bringing  up  of 
her  little  girl/ 

The  people  at  *  The  Aspens  '  ought  (Sarah  in- 
formed Lucy,)  to  have  ^  cleared  out '  long  ago  ; 
for  the  place  was  to  be  ^  sold  up,'  with  the  rest  of 
the  proj)erty,  on  account  of  Mr.  Podmore's  em- 
barrassments; —  of  which  Sarah  had  been  very 
much  surprised  to  hear,  because  Mr.  Podmore  had 
always  seemed  to  her  to  be  '  such  a  perfect  gentle- 
man,' and  because  Mr.  Kitchens,  too,  was  ap- 
parently *  so  very  respectable  ; '  although,  now, 
people  *  did  say,'  that  he  had  never  been  in  service 
before,  but  that  he  was  a  friend  or  poor  relation  of 
Mr.  Podmore,  and  *  all  mixed  up  with  him  in  the 
same  swim  !  '  Whether  they  were  both  *  regular 
downright  rogues,'  or  nothing  more  than  '  a  couple 
of  great  sillies,'  Sarah  was  sure  she  could  not  tell. 
She  had  *  heard  say '  that  they  had  got  uj)  a 
company  '  for  digging  ujd  mahogany,'  in  some  out- 
of-the-way  place  abroad,  and  had  persuaded 
people  to  put  their  money  into  it,  but  that  when 
the  shareholders  went  out  to  look  after  their  in- 
vestment, they  found  that  '  the  mahogany  was 
only  made  out  of  painted  deal,'  and  so  they  had 
all  either  to  '  starve,  beg,  or  go  to  the  workhouse,' 
w^hich  Sarah  hoped  she  would   never   be   called 
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upon  to  do  as  long  as  slie  lived;  and  it  would  not 
be,  certainly,  from  the  same  cause,  even  if  she  did 
go  there,  for  slie  liad  always  had  a  perfect  horror 
of  investments,  and  didn't  'hold  very  much,'  even, 
to  banks;  whilst  she  had  never  so  much  as  told  a 
fellow-servant,  in  her  whole  life,  where  she  kept 
her  savings, — acting  'upon  a  principle.'  Other 
people,  again,  asserted  that  Mr.  Podmore  and  his 
confederate  Kitchens  had  set  afloat  a  scheme  for 
coUecting,  and  buying  up,  all  the  old  iron  pots 
and  pans,  '  such  as  one  sees  thrown  out  upon  dust- 
heaps,'  in  order  to  convert  them  into  *  lines  of 
railways;'  but  that,  lo!  when  they  were  laid  down, 
it  was  discovered  that  the  trains  refused  to  run  on 
them,  because  the  iron  crumbled  away,  being 
entirely  'worn  to  ribbons'  already,  and  all  the 
strength  '  boiled  out  of  it '  by  frequent  boilings  ; 
and  that  this  scheme,  likewise,  had  been  a  cause  of 
ruin  to  many  confiding  persons ! 

Be  this  how  it  may,  there  were  to  be  great 
changes  at  '  The  Aspens,'  and  the  lady  had  been 
written  to  to  '  take  herseH  off,'  but  no  answer  had 
been  received  from  her,  as  she  was  travelling 
about  abroad,  and  so  (Sarah  thought)  in  the  course 
of  a  few  days,  little  Miss  Lily  would  have  to  be 
turned  out,  and  go  somewhere  else  ;  and  this,  and 
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lier  Mama's  prolonged  absence,  liad  put  the  poor 
child  *  in  a  terrible  way/ — so  Mr.  Perkins,  tbe 
young  man  at  the  greengrocer's,  had  declared, — 
that  was  '  keeping  company '  with  Jane,  '  that 
looked  after  Miss  Lily  ever  since  the  death  of  her 
black  nurse,'  or  rather,  '  that  was  engaged  to  look 
after  her,  but  that  neglected  her  shameful; '  so  much 
so,  indeed,  that,  not  many  days  ago,  ^  the  child  had 
wandered  out  upon  the  Common, — all  by  herself, 
— looking  as  if  she  hadn't  been  brushed  or 
combed  for  a  week,'  and  there,  somehow  or  an- 
other, had  managed  to  tumble  into  the  pond. 
Whether  she  had  slipj)ed  in  whilst  trying  to  rescue 
her  doll,  which  may  have  fallen  in  first,  or  whether 
she  had  thrown  herself  in  on  purpose,  because  she 
felt  'downright  forsaken,'  nobody  could  say  for 
certain. 

A  friend  of  Sarah's  had  seen  her  sitting  upon 
the  edge  of  the  pond  only  a  few  minutes  before, 
although  the  weather  was  so  cold,  looking  '  as 
grave  as  a  judge,'  and  it  was  '  by  the  greatest 
miracle  in  the  world,'  that  this  same  friend,  hap- 
pening to  turn  back  for  something  *  that  had 
slipped  his  memory,'  had  arrived  in  time  to  pull 
the  little  girl  out  of  the  water,  since  which  time  she 
had  been  taken  ill  with  low  fever,  and  all  manner 
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of  aches  and  pains ;  and  Mr.  Bury  tlie  doctor, 
who  was  now  at  '  The  Aspens  '  '  morning,  noon, 
and  night,'  seemed  to  think  that  her  illness  was 
not  unlike  that  of  which  her  black  nurse  had  died 
some  time  before  ;  and  Sarah  had  heard  that,  be- 
sides wishing  to  move  her  on  account  of  the  im- 
pending sale  of  the  premises,  the  doctor  had  said 
that  he  didn't  consider  the  house  was  ^  that  healthy/ 
having  been  allowed,  by  Mr.  Podmore,  to  continue 
'  in  a  fearful  state  of  repair,'  which  didn't  matter 
so  much  when  the  child  was  able  to  get  '  out  and 
about,'  but  which  was  very  bad  for  her  now  that 
she  had  to  be  kept  entirely  to  one  room;  and 
Sarah  thought  that  '  the  Marqu<:'^,'  who,  she  had 
*  heard  tell,'  was  a  great  friend  of  the  poor  child's 
father,  that  had  died  quite  suddenly  in  India,  was 
a  good  deal  *  upset  and  worried'  about  all  this, 
and  '  couldn't  be  quite  certain,  besides,  that  the 
fever  wasn't  a  catching-fever  ; '  and  that  this  was 
probably  what  made  him  seem,  at  times,  ^  so  much 
against  coming  near  Miss  Lucy ; '  although  Mrs. 
Porter,  the  landladj^  had  informed  Sarah  that  he 
had  been,  ever  since  she  had  known  him,  very 
eccentric  in  his  habits, — varying  'terrible'  from 
day  to  da}^,  '  with  regard  to  his  temper,' — sitting 
up,  sometimes,  the  whole  night  long,  in  his  arm- 
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chair,  and  taking  his  meals  with  less  regularity 
than  any  other  gentleman  with  whom  she  had 
ever  'had  dealings  in  the  whole  course  of  her 
born  -  days ' ! 

Alas,  poor  Sarah  ! — what  a  strange  medley  of 
fact  and  fiction  would  have  been  apparent  in  her 
ingenuous  gossip,  to  one  who  could  have  known 
all! 

Long  after  her  handmaiden  had  quitted  the 
room,  Lucy  remained  pondering  her  words. 

So,  this  child,  for  whom  she  had  conceived 
such  a  sudden  sympathy  and  affection,  was,  ap- 
parently^, deserted  now,  by  her  frivolous  and 
unfeeling  mother,  and  left  entirely  to  the  mercy 
of  careless  servants  !  Whilst  Anthony  was  ab- 
sent, in  the  far  land  whither  he  had  gone,  no 
doubt,  partly  in  order  to  escape  from  the  com- 
plications arising  from  his  painful  position,  this 
child  (his  own  child ! ),  might  actually  perish 
through  illness  and  neglect,  while  she,  Lucy 
Barlow,  looked  complacently  on,  without  moving 
so  much  as  a  finger  to  save  one  of  the  few  beings 
that  there  remained  to  him  to  care  for  upon 
earth  ! 

In  Avhat  light  would  such   heartless  conduct 
upon  her  part  appear  to  Anthony  Hepburn  in  the 
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future  ?  "Would  it  seem  to  Mm  to  be  consistent 
with  genuine  affection  ?  Where  would  he  per- 
ceive in  it  the  loving  woman's  voluntary  renunci- 
ation of  self,  and  selfish  jealousies,  the  sacrifice 
of  every  j)ersonal  feeling  for  him,  and  for  his 
happiness  ? 

And  yet,  the  alternative,  Lucy  realized,  would 
be  productive  of  the  most  bitter  emotions, — emo- 
tions of  the  very  existence  of  which  she  had  been 
utterly  and  entirely  ignorant  less  than  two  short 
years  ago  ! 

Ever  since  she  had  divined  the  truth  about 
Mrs.  Yan  Buren's  little  girl,  her  soul  had 
sickened  at  the  very  mention  of  her  name. 
The  sight  of  '  The  Aspens,'  too,  had  become  hate- 
ful to  her,  and  the  knowledge  that  she  would  no 
longer  be  oppressed  by  what  seemed  like  the  shadow 
of  a  uj)as-tree,  had  gone  far  towards  consoling  her 
for  the  loss  of  her  old  home.  Mrs.  Van  Buren's 
protracted  absence,  the  increasing  inclemency 
of  the  weather,  and  the  fact  that  little  Lily  had 
been  almost  constantly  ailing,  had  spared  Lucy 
the  misery  of  beholding  either  of  these  near 
neighbours  since  Anthony's  departure  for  South 
Africa,  and  for  this  she  could  not  help  feeling 
sincerely  thankful. 
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A  woman's  lieart,  liowcvcr,  seems  ca]3able  of 
dividing  itself,  quite  naturally,  into  as  many 
independent  sections  as  an  orange ;  and  with  a 
portion  of  this  same  woman's  heart, — the  portion 
that  was  fostering,  pitying,  maternal,  opening,  as 
it  were,  its  arms,  to  succour  and  comfort  all  weak, 
disconsolate,  and  defenceless  things, — she  longed, 
now,  to  hold  to  her  bosom  this  very  child, — to 
console  her  in  her  motherless,  forsaken  state, — to 
stroke,  with  caressing  hands,  her  golden  tresses, 
and  to  look,  Avith  tenderness  and  compassion,  into 
the  depths  of  those  appealing  eyes,  which  must 
always  seem  henceforward  to  stab  and  wound  her 
to  the  quick  ! 

But,  then,  again,  other  voices  within  her 
seemed  to  cry  aloud, — '  Better,  far  better,  for 
Mm-y — for  you, — for  everybody, — if  this  child  had 
never  been  born  at  all !  Better,  far  better,  if  it 
could  now  be  wiped  out  utterly  from  the  face  of 
the  earth  !  ' 

And  between  these  two  moods,  with  their 
subdivisions  and  modifications,  Lucy  Barlow  va- 
cillated for  the  whole  of  one  miserable  afternoon. 

It  had  been  a  cold,  raw  day,  towards  the  end 
of  January, — the  January  of  a  year  not  so  long 
gone  by  but  that  it  must  be  still  painfully  im- 
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pressed  upon  the  memories  of  man}"  people.  By 
four  o'clock  in  the  afternoon,  it  had  become 
almost  dark  in  Lucy's  little  sitting-room,  but  she 
was  too  much  pre-occupied  by  disturbing  reflec- 
tions to  think  about  lighting  the  candles.  She 
sat  upon  a  low  chair  near  the  hearth-rug,  gaz- 
ing dreamily  into  the  depths  of  the  fire,  and 
having  quite  lost  consciousness  of  her  actual 
surroundings. 

Lying  uj)on  the  little  white  bed  in  the  inner 
room,  she  seemed  to  behold,  in  fancy,  Anthony 
Hepburn's  golden-haired  child, — safe,  as  far  as 
safety  could  be  ensured  by  tender  watching, — 
and,  for  a  while,  at  least,  in  her  own  keeping. 

Something  of  his, — of  liim^ — that  might  grow 
to  love  her  in  time.  And  yet, — and  yet, — not 
altogether  '  of  him  '  either  !  Some  traces, — some 
characteristics  must  cling  to  this  child  of  the 
mother  who  bore  her, — of  the  flaunting,  over- 
dressed woman,  who,  as  the  old  Marquis  had 
expressed  it,  was  '  vulgar,  magnificent,  insup- 
portable !  '  What  could  have  induced  Anthony, 
who,  with  regard  to  most  things,  seemed  inclined 
to  be  somewhat  hypercritical  and  over- sensitive,  to 
fall  in  love  with  such  a  person  as  this,  even  in  the 
blind  impetuosity  of  early  youth  ? 
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Lucy  was  not  the  ouly  woman  who  has  asked, 
in  like  case,  a  similar  question,  without  being 
able  to  light  upon  a  satisfactory  reply,  although, 
in  the  present  instance,  the  problem  might  pos- 
sibly have  been  partly  solved  by  the  assumption 
that  Anthony  Hepburn  had  never  been  in  love 
Avith  Mrs.  Van  Buren  at  all ;  Love^  as  Lucy  would 
have  comprehended  the  term,  not  being  always 
the  prime  ingredient  in  the  making  of  a  mis- 
take. 

Lucy's  pitying,  maternal  instincts  were  just 
upon  the  point  of  gaining  the  day,  when  the 
dread  of  a  future  possibility  arose  to  check  them. 
Mrs.  Yan  Buren,  so  Sarah  had  heard,  upon  what 
authority  Lucy  knew  not,  had  been  written  to 
about  her  child's  illness.  As  yet,  however,  she 
had  vouchsafed  no  reply  to  this  communication ; 
but,  then,  Sarah  had  also  stated  that  Mrs.  Van 
Buren  was  '  travelling  about  abroad.' 

Supposing  that  she  was  moving  continually 
from  place  to  place,  might  not  her  silence  have 
been  due  to  the  fact  that  the  letter  had  not 
reached  her  quite  so  soon  as  had  been  expected  ? 
UlDon  receiving  it,  would  she  not  be  almost  cer- 
tain to  hurry  back  to  England  at  once, — and 
might   not   Lucy,    at   the   sick-bed   of   Anthony 
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Hepburn's  child,  be  forced  into  contact  witb  the 
woman  who  had  once  been  Anthony  Hepburn's 
mistress  ? 

It  was  not  the  fear  of  moral  contamination 
which  made  Lucy  shrink  from  the  idea  of  any 
such  contact.  She  was  wise  enough,  in  spite  of 
her  inexperience  in  such  matters,  to  suppose  that 
Mrs.  Yan  Buren,  whatever  her  antecedents  miffht 
have  been,  would,  in  any  such  circumstances, 
*  assume  a  virtue '  if  she  '  had  it  not,'  and  pose 
as  a  model  of  prudery  and  maternal  solicitude. 

But,  then,  the  pain,  the  terrible,  the  inexpress- 
ible misery  of  such  a  meeting  to  herself  ! 

In  such  a  situation,  a  greater  amomit  of 
self-torture  may  be  endured  by  a  highly- strung, 
imaginative  woman,  than  can  be  conceived  of  by 
one  possessing  a  different  nature. 

'  With  that  unjust,  impassioned  jealousy, 
Which  reaches  from  the  Present  to  the  Past,' 

how  will  she  seem,  instinctively,  to  feel,  to  know, 
and  to  perceive,  every  tender  caress,  every  admir- 
ing glance  which  may  have  been  bestowed  and 
lavished  by  the  man  she  loves  upon  the  woman 
who,  of  all  others,  is  the  least  likely,  now,  to 
become   her  rival !      Scene  after   scene,  picture 
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after  picture,  rise  up  and  confront  her.  Agoniz- 
ing, heart-breaking  as  they  are,  she  is  condemned, 
by  reason  of  her  temperament,  to  analyse  and 
examine  them  all.  No  distressing  detail,  or  ac- 
cessory, can  esca]3e  her  notice.  As  though  re- 
flected in  a  mirror,  this  hated  vision  of  the  past 
stands  revealed  before  her,  until  there  comes  into 
her  heart, — if  it  be  a  heart  that  is  tender, — un- 
reasoning, and  unheroic,  gentle,  averse  to  blood- 
shedding  and  strong  violence, — not  so  much  the 
desire  to  stab,  torture,  or  utterly  annihilate  the 
woman  who  may  once  have  been  foremost  in  her 
lover's  thoughts,  as  to  destroy  in  her  own  mind  all 
faculty  of  remembrance  or  imagination,  to  root 
out,  from  her  own  heart,  its  capability  of  profit- 
less suffering,  because  of  what  is  now  so  long  ago 
gone  by ! 

Th^ophile  Gautier,  in  his  poem  called  *  La 
Mort  dans  la  Vie,'  has  written  a  passage  which, 
from  a  man's  point  of  view,  will  seem  to  be  subtle 
as  well  as  true  to  nature.  He  is  writing  of  the 
dead ;  and  after  describing  how  the  moss  has 
effaced  the  letters  of  the  forgotten  names  upon 
their  tombs, — how  the  worm  has  spun  his  web 
across  what  once  were  their  eyes, — and  how  the 
dust  of  their  bones,  as  they  moulder,  falls  upon 
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that  of  their  departed  forefathers ; — he  goes  on 
thus : — 

^  Leurs  heritiers,  le  sot'r,  tfont  plus  ^yeur  qu'ils  reviennent, 
Cest  a  lysine,  a  present,  si  lews  chiens  s'en  souviennent ; 

Enfumes  et  jwudi'eu.v, 
Lews  jiortmits  adores  trainent  dans  les  boutiques; 
Leurs  jaloux  d' autrefois  font  leurs  pancgyriques ; 
Tout  est  Jini  pour  eux' 

A  man,  then,  it  would  seem,  from  this  poem, 
€an  praise  and  think  kindly  of  his  rival,  simply 
because  he  has  ceased  to  exist,  and  can  no  longer 
stand  in  his  way.  With  a  woman,  however,  or, 
at  any  rate,  with  some  women,  all  bitterness 
will  not  end  here.  The  images  evoked  by  the 
very  thought  of  a  rival,  whether  living  or  dead, 
must  likewise  be  effaced  and  shrouded,  and,  over 
these,  what  graveyard  moss  will  grow, — what 
friendly  worm  will  spin  his  web  ? 

In  no  possible  future  could  Lucy  have  felt 
capable  of  making  ' panerjyriqxies  '  of  Mrs.  Van 
Euren,  whilst  she  knew  that,  even  were  she  to 
save  her  life  from  shipwreck,  or  what  not,  she 
could  never  come  to  regard  her  in  the  light  of  a 
friend. 

No ;  the  thought  that  she  might  possibly  be 
brought  into  personal  contact  with  this  *  vulgar, 
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magnificent/  and  '  insupportable  '  woman,  must 
prevent  her  from  entertaining,  for  a  moment,  the 
notion  of  ministering  to  the  requirements  of 
Anthony  Hepburn's  child. 

Having  arrived  at  this  final  decision,  Lucy 
rose  from  her  place  by  the  fire,  and  went  to  the 
window. 

It  seemed  to  be  dreadfully  cold  and  raw  without, 
and  the  gas-lamps,  when  she  drew  aside  the  blind, 
looked  blurred  and  hazy  in  the  clinging  fog. 

Very  few  people  were  abroad ;  Monsieur  de  la 
Yieilleroche  had  not  yet  returned.  He  was  a 
good  deal  later  this  evening  than  usual.  She 
remained  at  the  window  watching  for  his  arrival, 
A  man  was  passing  by,  upon  the  main  road, 
shouting  out  something. 

Perhaps  there  had  been  fresh  news  from  South 
Africa  ? 

She  leant  her  ear  against  the  window  and 
listened  eagerly,  but  could  distinguish  nothing 
intelligible.  A  moment  afterwards  she  heard  the 
front-door  open  and  shut  somewhat  tumultuously, 
and  then  footsteps  in  the  passage. 

Probably  it  was  the  old  Professor.  He  always 
brought  home  the  evening  papers ;  he  would  tell 
her  if  there  had  been  any  fresh  news. 
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"Witli  a  beating  heart,  slie  flew  to  tlie  door, 
and  was  there  met  by  Sarah,  looking  pale  and 
hysterical,  mth  a  newspaper  in  her  hand. 

^  Oh,  Miss  ! '  she  exclaimed,  as  she  thrust  the 
paper  into  Lucy's  hand  ;  '  there's  the  most  dread- 
ful news  j)Ossible  from  the  war !  There's  been 
an  awful  battle,  and  the  blacks  have  beaten  the 
English,  and  there's  a  list  of  officers  killed  and 
wounded,  and  "  casualties  I  "  ' 
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CHAPTER  XIII. 

About  half-an-hour  afterwards,  when  Sarah, 
having  knocked  without  receiving  any  response, 
went  into  Lucy's  little  sitting-room,  in  order  to 
spread  the  board  for  her  simple  evening  meal, 
she  found  her  young  mistress  extended  upon  the 
floor,  in  an  apparently  lifeless  condition.  Pale 
and  terrified,  she  rushed  downstairs  to  apprise 
Mrs.  Porter  the  landlady. 

Mrs.  Porter,  a  woman  of  wisdom  and  expe- 
rience in  all  matters  connected  with  illness,  at 
once  despatched  a  wan,  slip- shod  child  of  some 
thirteen  summers,  to  whom  she  was  in  the  habit 
of  alluding  as  *my  servant,'  for  Mr.  Bury, 
the  doctor,  after  which  she  accompanied  the 
trembling  Sarah  to  Lucy's  room,  prepared  to 
revive  suspended  animation  by  the  application  of 
hot  bricks,  cold  keys,  and  the  cutting  of  laces ; 
to  be  followed  by  remedies  of  a  more  potent  and 
re-inspiring  nature. 
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Lucy's  mysterious  seizure  began  to  yield  to 
treatment  soon  after  she  had  been  lifted  on  to 
the  little  white  bed  in  the  adjoining  room. 

By  the  time  that  Mr.  Bury  arrived,  she  de- 
clared that  she  felt  quite  well  again.  She  looked, 
however,  dazed  and  bloodless,  like  a  person  who 
has  been  stunned  by  some  sudden  and  terrible 
blow. 

Sarah  and  Mrs.  Porter  retired  to  the  sittino-- 

o 

room,  lea^-ing  her  alone  with  the  doctor. 

'  It's  something  to  do,  I'm  sure,  with  this 
awful  battle,  and  with  the  "  casualties," '  re- 
marked Sarah,  wiping  her  eyes  ;  for  the  sight  of 
her  young  mistress  in  so  disastrous  a  jolight  had 
shocked  and  alarmed  her  greatly. 

'  Is  there  any  officer  she's  got  an  interest  in 
out  at  the  war  ? '  Mrs.  Porter  inquired. 

*  Not  that  I  know  of/  returned  Sarah  ;  '  but  I 
only  just  took  one  loolc  at  the  paper,  for  the 
"casualties"  of  the  privates  and  non-com- 
missioned officers  wasn't  put  in  yet.' 

'  These  wars  are  terrible  trials  to  us  all,'  said 
Mrs.  Porter  solemnly  ;  '  sometimes  I  feel  quite 
surprised  to  think  that  the  Lord  doesn't  set  His 
face  against  them  and  put  a  stop  to  fighting 
altogether ! ' 
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Sarah  had  by  this  time  possessed  herself  of 
the  newspaper,  which  had  fallen  upon  the  floor 
from  Lucy's  hand,  and  was  hurriedly  devouring^ 
its  contents. 

Without  reading  the  account  of  the  fight 
itself,  she  turned  to  the  list  of  *  casualties,'  and 
skimmed  through,  to  the  best  of  her  scholarly 
ability,  the  names  of  the  officers  who  had  either 
fallen,  or  been  Avounded,  in  the  recent  disastrous 
engagement. 

"'Killed:  Major- General  Clutterbuck,  in 
command  of  force ;"....  no ;  she  doesn't 
know  Clutterbuck ;  I'm  quite  sure  of  that !  .  .  . 
"Colonels  Pearse,  Riddell; — A.  Hepburn,  com- 
manding 18th  Lancers."  ....  Ah,  that's  who 
Avas  Tom  Pretyman's  colonel,  that  was  brother  to 
Mrs.  Pilchard,  that  li^-ed  with  us  as  cook  Avhen 
Ave  Avas  at  BarloAv  Lodge,  that  Tom  said  he'd  lay 
doAvn  his  life  for  any  day  !...-.  Then  there 
comes  a  captain  and  some  lieutenants;  nobody  that's 
CA^er  A'isited  us,  though  ;  as  far  as  I  can  make 
out  !  .  .  .  .  "  Bodies,  in  some  instances,  fear- 
full}'  mutilated !"....  Poor  fellows !  .  .  .  . 
Oh,  I  see  Avhat  it  is  !  '  she  exclaimed  suddenly. 
'Here  it  is!  Just  listen!  ....  ''Captain 
Charles  Sparshott,  of  the  18th  Lancers,  to  Avhose 
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■conspicuous  intrepidity  in  tlie  emergency  we  have 
alluded  above,  and  who  is,  we  are  happy  to  add, 
progressing  favourably,  is  the  only  surviving  son 
of  Sir  Timothy  Sparshott,  Bart.,  of  Sparshott 
Priory,  County  Tipperary."  ....  That's  him, 
3Irs.  Porter  I  .  .  .  .  He's  just  married  her 
cousin, — Miss  Binks  that  was,  and  he's  had 
"  conspicuous  intrepidity  in  the  emergency,''  I 
■daresay  that's  what  made  her  feel  faint ! ' 

'  No  wonder,  poor  young  lady  ! '  returned  Mrs. 
Porter  compassionately ;  '  I've  no  doubt  there'll 
be  a  good  many  of  them  down  with  that  before 
they  get  home  !  '  and  she  shook  her  head  in 
ominous  presage. 

At  this  moment  they  were  interrupted  by  the 
entrance  of  the  doctor. 

Lucy,  who  seemed  now  to  be  almost  recoA^ered, 
followed  him  to  the  door  of  the  sitting-room. 

'  So  I  can  le^ve  it  to  you  to  arrange  ?  '  she  said, 
speaking  slowly  and  mechanically,  in  a  voice 
hollow  and  imlike  her  own.  '  You  will  settle 
about  it  to-morrow,  if  you  find  out  that  she  can 
be  moved  here  ?  ' 

'  I  will  settle  everything  if  you  will  allow  me 
to  do  so.  Pray  give  yourself  no  trouble  in  the 
matter.     You  ought  to  lie  down  and   keep  quiet 
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now,  {ind  you  will  soon  be  yourself  again.  Mrs. 
Porter  and  I  can  make  all  the  necessar}^  arrange- 
ments.' 

Then,  turning  to  tlie  landlad}'',  lie  added, — 

*  Miss  Barlow  has  kindly  consented  to  look 
after  Mrs.  Van  Buren's  little  girl,  who  is  rather 
in  a  deserted  condition  just  now.  There's  nothing 
in  the  least  infectious  about  her  disorder  ;  so,  if 
you  don't  object  to  taking  her  in,  I  will  super- 
intend the  moving  of  her  here  to-morrow.  It 
will  be  a  great  relief  to  me  to  get  her  away  from 
*'  The  Aspens,"  and  I  think,  if  we  can  avoid  any 
risk  of  catching  cold,  the  change  here  can  do 
her  nothing  but  good.' 

Mr.  Bury,  Mrs.  Porter,  and  Sarah  quitted  the 
room  together,  in  order  to  talk  over  further  details, 
and  Lucy  was  left  to  the  solitude  of  her  inner 
chamber. 

Here,  moaning  piteously,  she  fell  upon  her 
knees  by  the  bed. 

*  Oh,  Anthony,  Anthony  ! '  she  cried  aloud  in 
her  agony.  '  My  darling,  my  darling,  you  cannot 
be  really  dead  !  .  .  .  God  could  not  be  so  cruel 
as  to  take  you  from  me  for  ever  !  .  .  .  .  Listen 
to  me  ;  look  at  me  ;  pity  me  now  ;  if  you  are  not 
too  far  off  to  see  and  hear  !   .  .  .  .     My  Anthony, 
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my  love,  I  forgive  you  ;  I  forget  eVerjiihing  but 
my  love  for  you.  How  can  I  go  on  living  if  you 
are  really  gone  ? ' 

Tears  came  to  lier  relief ;  a  relief  tliat  was 
merely  physical.  Before  this,  site  had  felt  as  if  all 
power  of  weeping  had  been  numbed  and  frozen 
within  her. 

When  she  rose  from  her  knees,  she  seemed 
like  one  who  has  become  regenerated  through  the 
suffering  of  years,  rather  than  of  moments. 

'  Yes,'  she  murmured  to  herself  ;  *  everything 
is  over  now,  love,  jealousy,  hope  !  .  .  .  .  It's  all 
buried  and  done  with  for  ever  !  .  .  .  .  She  is 
the  only  thing  left  for  me  to  care  for  upon  earth ; 
all  that  remains  to  me  here  of  him  ! ' 
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CHAPTER  XIY. 

MoxsiEUR  DE  LA  YiEiLLEROCHE,  who  had  read 
the    terrible    news     contained    in    the    evcnino- 

o 

paper,  just  as  he  was  about  to  return  to  '  Yine 
Cottage,'  was  much  overcome  by  it. 

Apart  from  the  affection  with  which  he  re- 
garded Lucy  and  Anthony — an  affection  which 
must  needs  have  caused  him  to  regret  deeply  the 
death  of  either  the  one  or  the  other  of  them — 
and  the  sympathy  he  had  felt  for  them  in  the 
midst  of  all  their  troubles  and  entanglements,  it 
seemed  as  though  the  occurrence,  just  at  this  par- 
ticular moment,  of  so  lamentable  a  catastrophe, 
rendered  absolutely  void  and  ineffectual  all  the 
combinations  which  had  been  working  together 
of  late,  for  the  eventual  benefit  of  his  two  young 
friends. 

*  To  think  that  this  misfortune  should  come  to 
pass  note  ! '  he  soliloquised,  as  he  flung  himself 
wearily  into  his  shabby  and  familiar  arm-chair. 
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**  j^oic,  wlieii  I  liold  here,  in  my  hand,  the  positive 
proof  that  he  is  free  as  the  air  ;  that  this  woman 
lias  actually  contracted  a  marriage  with  another 
man  I  .  .  .  .  A  mutual  deception,  no  doubt, 
each  having  been  mistaken  as  to  the  true  position, 
of  the  other,  and  which  must  end,  consequently^, 
in  disillusion  ;  unless,  as  may  happen  also,  there 
lias  been  some  sort  of  mutual  attraction.  This 
need  not  be  impossible,  the  lady  has  already  had 
many  admirers  ;  the  man  is  a  handsome  young 
fellow,  intelligent,  accomplished,  amiable,  and 
easy-going  with  women ;  as  fascinating,  in  fact, 
as  he  is  unprincipled  !  More  probably,  however, 
their  marriage  is  the  result  of  a  true  Comedy  of 
Errors.  S/ic,  thirsting  alike  for  revenge  and  for 
consolation,  believes  him  to  be  noble,  believes 
also,  that  through  her  marriage  with  him,  she 
will  be  placed,  one  day,  in  the  very  position 
which  Anthony  Hepburn  thought  that  she  was 
unworthy  of  occupying ;  she  will  urge  on  her 
husband  to  enforce  his  imaginarj'  claims,  and 
then  will  come  the  painful  awakening !  .  .  .  Jlcj 
too,  has  seen  in  her  a  rich  widow,  a  fine  woman, 
elegant,  accomplished,  attractive,  according  to 
his  taste.  Above  all,  she  is  a  woman  who  is 
sought  after  and  desired — for  so  she  has  made  him. 
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believe — by  the  man  against  wliom  be  bas  vowed 
eternal  vengeance.  To  supplant  Antbony  Hep- 
burn, be  would  bave  pursued,  and  made  love  to, 
one  wbo  was  not  even  possessed  of  her  meretri- 
cious cbarms  I  .  .  .  .  Alas,  poor  fool !  .  .  .  He 
bas  been  merely  plotting  to  remove  from  tbe  neck 
of  tbe  man  be  bates  a  millstone,  an  incubus 
w^bicb  bas  been  crusbing  and  embittering  bis 
existence  for  more  tban  ten  years  !  .  .  .  .  He 
bas  removed  it  at  last.  Antbony  Hepburn  is 
now  a  free  man.  ''  A  free  man  !  "  .  .  .  Aye, 
free  indeed,  from  all  miseries  and  anxieties  in  tbe 
future  !  No  man,  and  no  woman  will  ever  again 
bave  power  to  disturb  bis  rest !  His  kind 
beart,  bis  generous  impulses,  can  mislead  bim 
no  longer  !  He  is  at  peace — asleep  !  ''A  free 
man,"  but  dead — dead — dead  !  And  /  wbo 
was  almost  commencing  to  believe  in  tbe  tbeory 
of  a  benevolent  supervision  over  our  buman 
affairs  ! ' 

Tbe  old  Professor  bad  gleaned  tbis  informa- 
tion relative  to  Mrs.  Yan  Buren's  second  marriage 
from  various  sources.  From  tbe  letters  of  tbe 
lady  berself  to  Antbony  Hepburn,  wbicb  be  bad 
been  deputed  to  open  and  read,  during  bis  friend's 
absence ;    from  tbat    ^  almost   universal   genius,' 
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Benvenuto  Rossi,  wlio  was  now  in  possession  of 
many  facts  connected  with  his  son's  recent  pro- 
ceedings, and  who  had  been  warned  by  him  that 
any  paternal  interference  upon  his  part  might, 
just  at  the  present  moment,  prevent  his  settlement 
in  life  with  a  '  rich,  beautiful,  and  accomplished 
widow ; '    finally,  from  a  letter  written   by    the 

*  Young  Pretender '  himself,  to  his  unfortunate 
father,  and  which  had  been  forwarded  by  him,  to 

*  Yine  Cottage,'  for  his  old  friend's  perusal. 

This  letter  informed  Benvenuto  Rossi,  before 
he  had  had  time  either  to  warn,  or  to  interfere, 
that  the  brilliant  alliance  in  question  had,  now, 
actually  taken  place. 

The  letter  Avas  written  in  Italian,  and  con- 
cluded with  the  following  characteristic  passage, 
which,  when  translated,  ran  thus  : — '  It  is  a  wise 
child,'  so  says  the  English  proverb,  *  that  can 
make  sure  of  knowing  its  own  father,'  and  I 
would  venture  to  add,  that  the  father  is  wiser  still 
who  can  be  sure  of  knowing  his  own  child.  You, 
however,  have  made  pretension  to  this  superior 
wisdom,  and,  in  the  face  of  much  contradictory 
evidence,  have  persisted  in  recognizing  in  me  a 
son.  Let  me  profit,  now,  I  pray  3^ou,  by  this 
amiable  infatuation  upon  your  part,  since  I  have 
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liad  good  reason  to  suffer  from  it  in  tlie  past !  .  .  . 
Your  good-for-nothing  son,  (as  you  liaAX  some- 
times called  me,)  is  now  upon  the  higliroad  to 
reform  !  .  .  .  Let  the  dictates  of  parental  affec- 
tion cause  you  to  refrain  from  damaging  his 
smiling  prospects  !  .  .  .  My  beautiful  better-half 
believes  conscientiously  in  my  mission,  never- 
theless, for  reasons  into  which  I  decline  to  enter, 
I  shall  not  continue,  for  the  present,  at  least,  to 
prosecute  my  just  claims.  The  law  is  proverbi- 
ally capricious.  I  might,  after  all,  be  worsted  in 
the  encounter.  My  wife  is,  of  course,  ambitious 
for  my  future ;  she  would  desire  that  I  should 
immediately  assert  my  rights.  I  confess,  how- 
ever, that,  at  the  present  moment,  I  feel  tempted 
to  resign  the  allurements  of  ambition  for  those  of 
domestic  felicity.  Let  the  usurper  reign  on, 
therefore,  over  the  territory  which  he  has  wrested 
from  the  rightful  possessor  !  .  .  .  Perhaps,  with- 
out depriving  him  of  his  worldly  goods,  I  may 
have  been  enabled  to  impoverish  him  in  other 
ways !  .  .  .  Without  soiling  myself  with  one 
drop  of  his  blood,  I  may  have  been  enabled  to 
stab  him  to  the  heart !  .  .  .  In  this  there  is  only 
a  just  retribution.  I  am  merely  a  chastening 
instrument  in  the  hands  of  Fate,  but  the  punish- 
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ment  whicli  I  haye  been  the  means  of  inflicting,, 
will  enable  me  to  pursue  in  tbe  future  a  poKcy 
of  mercy.  I  shall  assume  the  attitude  of  a  gene- 
rous adversary,  who,  knowing  well  the  fatal 
power  possessed  by  bis  Aveapons,  holds  his  hand, 
and  will  not  condescend  to  strike.  Let  your  acts,, 
likewise,  incline  towards  the  better  part  of  valour ! 
Be  discreet,  and  pain  me  no  more  with  your  im- 
pleasant  retrospections  and  repinings  I  .  .  .  Upon 
the  discretion  of  the  soi-disant  father,  depends 
the  forbearance  and  friendship  of  the  *' son!"  .  .  . 
For  this,  I  promise  you,  you  shall  not  go  un- 
rewarded I 

'  Without  being  able,  for  obvious  reasons,  to 
fall  in  exactly  with  your  absurd  paternal  pre- 
tensions, I  should  yet,  not  be  unwilling,  if  you 
will  provide  yourself  with  a  suitable  outfit,  to 
present  you  to  my  wife  as  a  humble  friend,  or,, 
even,  as  a  poor  relation.  It  is  to  be  regretted  that 
habits  of  self-indulgence,  united  to  a  sedentary 
occupation,  have  combined  together  to  spoil  your 
fio-ure,  otherwise,  as  we  are  of  about  the  same 
height,  I  could  have  presented  you  with  my  own_ 
clothes  as  soon  as  I  had  no  further  use  for  them. 
Your  unsightly  corpulence,  however,  is  a  foe  to 
mv  benevolent  intention.     Still,  let  this  be  a  bar- 
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gain  between  us  ;  you  are  clotlied,  decently,  re- 
spectably, as  becomes,  in  fact,  a  member  of  my 
own  family  ;  you  are  supplied  witb  ample,  tbougb 
not  with  superfluous  funds ;  jo\i  occupy,  from 
time  to  time,  an  honoured  place  at  my  table  ;  upon 
condition  that,  instead  of  sowing  the  seeds  of 
conjugal  dissension,  you  endeavour  to  cement  and 
foster  the  union  which-  has  been  brought  about  so 
ausjDiciously  !  .  .  .  .  Let  me  know,  Benvenuto 
Rossi,  if  I  may  count  upon  your  "paternal  "  (!) 
affection  to  render  me  this  easy,  but  important, 
service  ?  .  .  .  Speak  now,  or  let  your  voice  le 
silent,  as  far  as  my  ears  are  concerned,  to  the  end- 
ing of  our  days  ! ' 

*  Young  scoundrel !  '  .  .  .  murmured  the  Pro- 
fessor, as  he  returned  the  letter  to  its  envelope. 
*  Young  irretrievable  scoundrel !  .  .  .  But  his 
sentiments,  however  unnatural,  are  not  so  badly 
expressed  !  .  .  .  He  is  a  young  gentleman  who 
will  be  enabled,  should  all  else  fail,  to  live  very 
well  upon  his  brains.  His  wife,  too,  can  make 
certain  of  an  assured  income,  the  reward  of  merit. 
This  interesting  couple,  then,  need  not  fear 
starvation,  whatever  disappointments  may  be  in 
store  for  them  in  the  future  !  .  .  .  They  can  be 
dismissed  altogether  from  the  mind,  and  I  shall  be 
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•at  liberty,  now,  to  give  my  entire  attention  to  my 
two  poor  suffering  children, — my  poor  widowed 
Lucy,  and  Lily,  the  poor  forsaken  little  orphan ! ' 

One  of  Monsieur  de  la  Yieilleroche's  besetting 
sins,  a  kind  of  moral  cowardice,  which  caused 
him  to  shrink  from  the  sight  of  all  human  suffer- 
ing which  he  knew  that  he  was  powerless  to  re- 
lieve, and  which  it  was  his  boast  to  compare  and 
contrast  with,  his  constitutional  pugnacity  with 
respect  to  more  material  evils,  had  led  him  to 
avoid  looking  upon  Lucy  in  the  first  hours  of  her 
agony.  Having  read  the  terrible  intelligence 
himself,  and  having  been  informed  by  Sarah, 
upon  his  return  to  'Yine  Cottage,'  that  'Miss 
Lucy '  had  seen  something  in  the  evening  paper 
which  had  '  upset  her  dreadful,'  he  had  slunk 
upstairs  to  his  garret  with  the  stealthy  tread  of 
a  conspirator,  where  he  remained  in  dread  lest 
Lucy  should  send  up  for  him,  and  thus  force  him 
to  become  an  unwilling  witness  of  her  despair. 

Upon  the  following  morning,  nerving  himself 
for  a  supreme  effort,  he  sent  to  ask  whether  she 
would  like  to  see  him  before  he  started  out  upon 
his  rounds  ?  In  reply  to  this  inquiry,  Sarah 
brought  him  back  a  message  to  the  effect  that 
Lucy,  although  much  better,  was  *  very  tired  and 
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TGiy  bus}^/  and  that,  if  equally  convenient  to 
himself,  she  would  prefer  seeing  him  upon  his- 
return  home  in  the  evening. 

He  departed,  therefore,  with  a  clear  con- 
science, though  feeling  much  crushed  and  broken 
in  spirit.  Before  commencing  his  professional 
visits,  he  repaired,  as  he  had  lately  repaired  every 
day,  to  '  The  Aspens.' 

On  his  way  thither,  he  fell  in  with  Mr.  Bury 
the  doctor,  who  informed  him  of  Lucy's  offer  to 
take  charge  of  his  little  patient.  Seeing  that 
this  was  the  very  arrangement  which  the  old 
Professor  would  have  himself  proposed,  could  he 
have  simimoned  up  courage  to  suggest  it  to  Lucy, 
he  felt  as  much  satisfaction,  upon  hearing  it,  as  it 
was  possible  for  him  to  experience  at  so  melan- 
choly a  time. 

The  morning  j)^pers  had  been  filled  with 
harrowing  details  connected  with  the  recent 
fighting. 

There  was  no  disguising  the  fact,  humiliating 
though  it  was,  that,  as  Sarah  had  remarked  upon 
first  hearing  the  news,  the  *  blacks  '  had  '  beaten 
the  English.' 

Evidently  there  had  been  either  carelessness 
or  mismanagement    upon    the   part    of  those  in 
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€ommand.  The  neglect  of  proper  precautions 
liad  resulted  in  a  surprise,  followed  by  what  was, 
virtually,  a  defeat,  or,  to  speak  more  euphoniously, 
a  '  disaster '  to  the  British  arms. — 

*  "  News  ! '  .  .  .     '  What  news  ?  what  news  of  the  war  ?  * 
^  News  of  bluncrring  and  defeat ! 

*  Slaughtered  forms  and  flying  feet ! 

*  Captured  colours  and  broken  ranks  ! 

'  News  of  numbers  hacked  and  slain ! 
'  Of  a  nightmare  scene,  when  a  desperate  band 
'  Stood  face  to  face,  and  hand  to  hand, 

*  With  a  foe  as  dense  as  tJie  desert  sand, 

'  Or  the  waves  of  the  pitiless  main  ! " '  .  .  . 

Anthony  Hepburn,  as  will  be  surmised  from 
what  has  already  been  written  about  him,  had  not 
been  amongst  those  of  the  '  flying  feet/ 

From  the  official  list  of  the  '  numbers  hacked 
and  slain,'  his  familiar  name  stood  out  sadty  and 
unmistakably,  bringing  tears  into  the  eyes  of  his 
faithful  old  friend,  as  he  read  it  over  and  over 
again,  with  the  vague  hope  that  he  might  per- 
chance, discover  some  loophole  of  escape  from  so 
terrible  a  truth. 

Every  day,  of  course,  fuller  particulars  would 
be  forthcoming.  From  all  that  could  be  gathered 
at  present,  it  appeared  that  the  Colonel  had  fought 
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gallantly  for  his  life,  till,  overpowered  by  numbers,, 
lie  bad  fallen,  covered  with  wounds.  His  body, 
pierced  through  Avith  assegais,  and  cut  and 
slashed  so  as  to  be  barely  recognizable,  had  been 
left  lying  near  the  scene  of  the  engagement. 
There  were  hopes  that  it  might  be  eventually  re- 
covered, when  it  would  be  interred  with  military 
honours. 

The  old  Professor  had  been  careful,  upon 
leaving  home,  to  place  the  newspaper  containing 
these  heartrending  details  out  of  Lucy's  way. 
The  very  atmosphere,  however,  seemed  charged 
with  gloom  and  anxiety.  People  gathered  to- 
gether in  groups  upon  the  London  pavement  to 
talk  over  the  disastrous  news.  It  was  almost  a 
certainty  that,  somehow  or  another,  when  he  was 
not  there  to  protect  her  from  it,  she  must  come  to 
know  the  very  worst. 

Finding  that  the  sick  child,  ignorant  of  her 
new  and  terrible  bereavement,  appeared  to  be 
cheered  and  pleased  at  the  notion  of  quitting  her 
solitary  home,  Monsieur  de  la  Yieilleroche  went 
forth  sadly  to  his  daily  toil,  for  the  doctor  had 
kindly  offered  to  superintend  every  detail  con- 
nected with  the  transplanting  of  poor  little  Lily 
to  a  more  genial  soil ;  and  be  felt  that,  for  the 
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time  being,  at  least,  there  was  a  positive  solace  to 
be  derived  from  the  very  monotony  of  his  pro- 
fessional duties. 

Returning  to  '  Vine  Cottage '  at  about  five 
o'clock  upon  the  same  evening,  and  venturing  to 
peep  in  at  the  door  of  the  ground- floor  sitting- 
room,  he  caught  sight  of  Lucy's  figure,  en  profile, 
seated  by  the  fire-place,  rocking  Lily  to  sleep 
upon  her  knee.  The  brown  head  was  leant  down 
close  against  the  child's  golden  tresses,  which 
were  curling  all  over  the  tender  breast  of  this 
new  mother.  He  heard  the  murmur  of  some 
sort  of  gentle  sleep-inducing  lullaby  ;  so,  as  they 
both  seemed  to  be,  at  least  outwardly,  in  a  state 
of  such  peaceful  contentment,  he  crept  upstairs 
to  his  garret  without  giving  outward  or  visible 
sign  of  his  return. 

Five  minutes  afterwards  Sarah  looked  in  at 
the  door. 

*  It's  only  the  Marquee's  evening  paper,  Miss  ; 
I  thought  you  might  just  like  to  take  a  look  at  it 
first.' 

^  Thank  you,  Sarah ;  I  don't  think  I  shall  ever 
want  to  look  at  an  evening  paper  again  ! ' 

She  spoke  with  the  sadness  and  resignation 
which   had   been   perceivable   in   her    tone   ever 
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since  her  mysterious  fainting-fit  of  the  previous 
evening. 

Sarah  felt  altogether  doubtful,  now,  whether 
Captain  Charles  Sparshott's  'conspicuous  intre- 
pidity '  could  have  been  sufficient,  in  itself,  to 
be  the  cause  of  so  much  concentrated  anguish. 
It  was  more  probable,  she  thought,  that  her 
young  mistress  had  read  amongst  the  list  of 
killed  or  wounded,  the  name  of  some  one  nearer 
and  dearer  than  a  first  cousin  by  marriage ! 
"Who  could  this  be  ?  Perhaps,  when  '  Miss 
Lucy'  used  to  sit  at  her  bedroom  window  at 
Hampton  Court  Palace,  and  look  over  in  the 
direction  of  the  Cavalry  Barracks,  it  was  because 
she  had  developed  a  tender  interest  in  one  of  the 
officers  quartered  there  ? 

'If  little  Missy  isn't  quite  ready  for  bed 
yet,  I'll  just  cut  the  paper  and  see  if  there's 
anything  fresh,'  said  Sarah,  as  she  plunged 
a  bread-knife  into  the  heart  of  the  Pall  Mall 
Gazette. 

'  Oh,  Miss  I '  she  exclaimed,  presently ;  '  do 
just  look  here  !  .  .  .  Won't  Mrs.  Pilchard  be 
proud  of  her  brother,  now  ? ' 

'  Has  her  brother  distinguished  himself  ? ' 
Lucy    inquired    in    a    tone    expressive    of    but 
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languid  interest.  ^How  thanldul  slie  ought  to 
feel  that  he  isn't  killed ! ' 

'  Oh,  it's  most  interesting,  Miss  ! '  cried  Sarah, 
excitedly.  '  I  wish  I'd  got  a  brother,  myself, 
that  would  have  behaved  so  splendid !  Do  listen. 
Miss ! '  and  she  commenced  reading  in  a  voice 
trembling  with  enthusiasm  and  admiration — 
'  "  Instance  of  personal  gallantry. — The  numerous 
friends  of  Colonel  Anthony  Hepburn,  in  com- 
mand of  the  service- troops  of  the  18th  Lancers, 
whose  death  was  announced  in  our  issue  of  the 
23rd  inst.,  will  be  deeply  relieved  at  the  gratify- 
ing intelligence  just  received," '  .  .  . 

'  Oh,  Sarah  ! '  cried  Lucy,  springing  to  her 
feet,  to  the  consternation  of  sleepy  little  Lily ; 
'  let  me  see  it !  Let  me  read  what  it  says  for 
Heaven's  sake  !  ' 

The  paragraph  which  had  thus  visibly  affected 
both  mistress  and  maid,  ran  as  follows  : — 

'  The  numerous  friends  of  Colonel  Anthony 
Hepburn,  in  command  of  the  service -troops  of 
the  18th  Lancers,  whose  death  was  announced 
in  our  issue  of  the  23rd  inst.,  will  be  deeply 
relieved  at  the  gratifying  intelligence  just 
received,  and  which  we  have  quoted  above.  It 
appears  that  the  gallant  Colonel  owes  his   life, 
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in  a  great  measure,  to  the  brave  conduct  of  one 
of  the  soldiers  in  his  regiment.  Private  Thomas 
Pretj^man,  perceiving  that  his  Commanding 
Officer  was  defending  himself  against  fearful 
odds,  dashed  forward  just  at  the  moment  when 
he  fell,  exhausted  from  loss  of  blood,  and  being 
well  armed  and  mounted,  succeeded  in  bearing 
off  the  Colonel's  body  from  the  field,  little  think- 
ing that  he  was  still  alive.  Colonel  Hepburn's 
name  was  inadvertently  entered  amongst  the 
list  of  the  slain,  as  he  had  been  last  seen  sur- 
rounded by  his  savage  assailants  ;  and  his  gallant 
deliverer  having  been  able  to  convey  him  to  a 
British  encampment  some  miles  from  the  scene 
of  the  disaster,  where  his  wounds,  which  are 
serious,  but  not,  it  is  to  be  hoped,  mortal,  were 
promptly  attended  to  by  an  English  surgeon. 
The  terrible  manner  in  which  some  of  the 
bodies  were  mutilated  and  disfigured,  accounts 
for  the  mistake  which  occurred  with  regard  to 
the  supposed  discovery  of  the  Colonel's  remains. 
It  is  to  be  hoped  that  bravery,  such  as  we  have 
just  recorded,  will  not  be  permitted  to  go  without 
proper  recognition.  Sureh^  it  is  for  men  like 
Thomas  Pretyman  that  the  Victoria  Cross  was 
originally  instituted  and  designed.' 
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^  Oh,  Miss  I  '  cried  Sarah,  enthusiastically, 
when  they  had  both  finished  reading ;  *  wasn't 
it  most  gallant  of  him?' 

But  Lucy  had  covered  her  face  with  her  hands. 
Tears  were  trickKng  through  her  fingers,  and  she 
was  sobbing  hystericalh^ 

*  Oh,  Sarah  I '  she  exclaimed,  at  last,  sinking 
back,  as  though  exhausted,  into  an  arm-chair; 
^  this  good  news  seems  almost  as  hard  to  bear  as 
the  bad  I  If  he  dies  of  his  wounds,  now,  I  shall 
feel  as  if  he  had  been  killed  twice  over ! ' 

'  Ah,  Miss !  then  it  is  the  Colonel  you  was 
interested  in  ? ' 

^  Yes,  Sarah ;  you  have  been  good  and  faith- 
ful to  me.  I  have  no  wish  to  hide  anj^thing  from 
you !  What  can  we  ever  do  for  the  brave  man 
who  has  saved  his  life  ?' 

Luc}^  felt,  at  this  moment,  that  she  would 
have  placed  all  her  remaining  goods — even  the 
hereditary  Barlow  great  seal — at  the  disposal  of 
Private  Thomas  Pretpnan,  if  he  had  expressed 
u  desire  to  become  possessed  of  them ! 

'  I  don't,  certainh^,  feel  as  if  I  could  have  the 
heart  to  deny  him  anything,  noiv,^  said  Sarah, 
with  a  sigh. 

'  You  have  denied  him  something  once^  then, 
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Sarah  ?  He  has  asked  you,  perhaps,  to  many 
him?' 

'  I  have  denied  him  everything  that  a  respect- 
able young  woman  has  got  to  offer  to  a  soldier/ 
retmmed  Sarah,  looking  down  at  her  apron  and 
blushing  the  blush  of  conscious  virtue.  '  I  didn't 
know,  then,  that  he  was  going  to  behave  so  par- 
ticular gallant !  ' 

Sarah's  speech  was  somewhat  enigmatical. 
Lucy,  however,   appeared  to  understand  it. 

*  We  must  pray,  Sarah,  that  they  may  both 
come  safely  back,'  she  said,  earnestly  and  tear- 
fully ;  '  oh,  for  a  word  to  say  that  he  is  going  on 
well !  ' 

It  is  not  often  in  life  that  the  desire  of  the 
heart  is  fulfilled  at  the  very  moment  of  its 
audible  expression,  an}^  more  than  it  is  common 
for  a  person  sj)oken  of  to  apj^ear,  as  if  by  invo- 
cation, at  the  mere  mention  of  their  own  name. 
Such  instances,  however,  although  rare,  do  occur 
sometimes.  White  wings  make  their  appearance, 
occasionally,  when  we  are  speaking  of  an  angel ; 
whilst  a  chance  allusion  to  the  devil  may  be 
followed  by  the  sight  of  his  tail.  So  it  is  not 
often,  but  fortunately,  sometimes,  with  the  heart's 
desire. 
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The  fulfilment  of  Lucy  Barlow's  uttered  wisli 
arrived,  *  clad  in  russet  gown/  almost  before  her 
words  liad  died  into  silence. 

'Telegram  for  Miss  L.  Barlow,  if  you  please!' 

It  was  the  voice  of  Mrs.  Porter's  diminutive 
maid-servant.  Drab  and  dishevelled,  she  was 
standing  in  the  doorway  bearing  in  her  grimy 
fingers  the  missive  which,  in  spite  of  its  familiar 
aspect  in  these  'our  latter  days,'  will  never  be 
beheld  by  anybody  possessed  of  a  sensitive  and 
imaginative  nature  without  a  certain  prayerful 
tremor  of  ajDprehension. 

'  Oh,  Sarah  !  open  it  for  me !  '  gasped  Lucy, 
looking  pale  as  any  traditional  ghost ;  '  mj^  fingers 
shake  so  that  I  can't  open  it !  ' 

Thus  adjured,  Sarah  tore  open  the  brown 
envelope,   and  read  as  follows : — 

'Mrs.  Sparshott,  Pietermaritzburg,  to  Miss 
L.  Barlow,  Barlow  Lodge,  Clapham  Common, 
England. — Don't  believe  newspaper  report.  Cer- 
tain individual  woimded,  but  doing  well.  Charlie 
progressing  also.  Displayed  conspicuous  intre- 
pidity.' 

'Ah,  thank  God!  thank  God!' 
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CHAPTER  XY. 

The  first  news  of  Anthony  Hepburn's  death  had 
reached  Lord  Belmorris  whilst  he  was  staying  at 
his  country  home. 

^Here's  a  '^go!'"  Algernon  Binks  had  ex- 
claimed one  morning  when  they  met  at  the 
breakfast-table.  *  Jervis  says  there's  a  report  in 
the  village  that  there's  been  awful  fighting,  and 
that  Hepburn's  killed  ! ' 

^"Hepburn  killed!"'  repeated  his  lordship, 
with  a  start.     '  Good  God !  you  don't  say  so  ! ' 

He  said  no  more  than  this,  but  seemed,  as 
Algy  wrote  off  soon  afterwards  to  his  sister  at 
Pietermaritzburg,  'perfectly  thunderstruck,'  and 
was  '  quite  queer  for  a  day  or  two  afterwards, 
until  the  report  turned  out  to  be  a  false  one.' 

Algernon  Binks,  after  depositing  his  only 
remaining  parent  in  the  South  of  France,  and 
returning  for  awhile  to  his  studies,  had  just  *  run 
up  to  the  north,'  shortly  after  the  I^ew  Year,  in 
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■order  to  'lookup'  his  uncle  Belmorris,  and  ob- 
tain some  of  tlie  last  of  the  shooting. 

Finding  himself  in  clover,  it  was  his  intention 
noAV  to  remain  on  until  the  end  of  the  month,  at 
iibout  which  time  Lord  Belmorris  proposed  start- 
ing off  for  Cannes  and  Monte  Carlo  ;  and  Algy 
foresaw  that,  by  journeying  with  his  uncle  to 
London,  he  could  save  his  railway-  expenses,  and 
make  sure  of  travelling  in  pleasant  company. 

The  report  of  Colonel  Hepburn's  death  did, 
certainly,  appear  to  have  produced  a  decided 
effect  upon  his  country  neighbour.  It  was  not 
2)ossiblo,  however,  for  Algernon  Binks  to  divine 
the  precise  character  of  his  emotions,  seeing  that 
he  was  reticent  and  undemonstrative  b}^  nature, — 
especially  so  when  in  the  society  of  his  nephew ; 
and  that  the  said  nephew,  in  spite  of  his  shrewd- 
ness and  inquisitivcness,  was  not  a  particularly 
ffood  hand  at  readin"-  riddles. 

Then  came  the  news  that  this  first  report  had 
been  erroneous.  Colonel  Hepbui-n  was  danger- 
ously wounded  ;  —  possibly  he  might  have  to 
undergo  a  serious  surgical  operation.  It  was 
hoped,  however,  that  his  excellent  constitution 
would  enable  him  to  'pull  through.'  .  .  .  The 
servants  and  country  people  about  Falconborough 
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Park,  who  liad  been  thrown  into  a  terrible  state 
of  despondency  by  the  first  news,  were  greatly 
relieved  at  this  second  piece  of  intelligence. 

Then,  and  not  till  then,  did  the  noble  owner 
of  Bclmorris  Castle, — seeking  the  seclusion  of  his. 
study, — sit  down  at  his  writing-table,  and  indite 
a  letter  to  'Miss  Lucy  Barlow,'  at  her  old  address,. 

*  Barlow  Lodge,  Clapham  Common,'  whence  it 
was  forwarded  to  her  at  her  newer  and  humbler 
abode. 

From  this  letter,  rather  than  from  Algy's 
halting  conjectures,  some  idea  may,  perhaps,  be 
obtained  of  the  writer's   real  feelings ;    for   the 

*  stable-helper  manner,' — which,  as  Lucy  had  at 
once  divined,  was  merel}^  a  harmless  affectation, — 
was  entirely  set  aside  for  the  moment,  and  he 
wrote,   or  aj)peared  to  write,  exactly  as  he  felt. 

'  My  dear  Miss  Lucy,'  he  began,  '  I  re- 
member hearing  once  of  some  great  man,  who  is 
said  to  have  owed  his  success  and  popularity,  in 
some  measure,  to  the  fact  that  he  always  wrote  to 
condole  with  his  acquaintances  uj)on  the  occasion 
of  a  death  in  their  home-circle,  and  to  congrat- 
ulate them  when  there  had  been  an  addition  to 
their    families.      A    few   daj^s    ago, — with   this 
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eminent  example  before  me, — I  took  pen  in 
hand  to  write  a  letter  of  condolence  to  one  of 
the  most  charming  of  my  friends,  when,  (you 
ma}'  laugh  at  me,  if  you  will !)  I  found  myself 
so  overcome  by  mixed  feelings,  that  I  positively 
couldn't  write  anything  but  bosh  !  and  so,  after 
wasting  an  enormous  amount  of  note-paper  in 
vain  attempts  at  making  sense,  I  came  to  the 
conclusion  that  my  literary  style  was  more 
adapted  to  congratulation  than  to  condolence, 
and  I  made  up  my  mind  to  await  the  more 
auspicious  occasion  of  a  birth.  This  occasion 
has  just  presented  itself : — I  consider  that,  when 
a  man's  death  has  been  announced  in  nearly  all 
the  leading  newspapers  ;  when  the  bell  in  his 
parish  church  has  gone  on  tolling  for  the  best 
part  of  the  day;  when  his  own  servants  have 
set  about  ordering  themselves  decent  mourning ; 
and  then,  when  one  hears  that  he  is  alive,  and 
doing  remarkably  well,  although  suffering  from 
highly  honourable  wounds,  thtit  one  has  a  right 
to  look  upon  him  as  one  who  has  been  born 
again  ;  and  it  is  upon  this  new  birth  that  I  am 
writing  to  congratulate  you  now.  But  I  hope, 
my  dear  child,  that  in  doing  this,  I  am  not  be- 
having like  an  impertinent  and  short-sighted  old 
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donkey.  I  hope  that  the  fact  that  a  certain  fine 
friend  of  ours  is  still  alive,  may  really  turn  out  to 
be  a  subject  for  congratulation.  If,  however,  he 
has  only  been  spared  to  come  back  in  order  to 
make  everybody  profoundly  uncomfortable,  as  he 
once  did,  and  to  set  all  of  us  by  the  ears,  I  shall 
honestly  wish  that  he  had  never  returned  to  us  at 
all !  In  saying  this,  I  am  trying  not  to  consider 
my  own  feelings.  I  dare  say  you  will  think  that 
it's  absurd,  at  my  age,  that  I  should  have  any 
feelings  at  all ;  and  in  this  idea  yoLi  don't  stand 
alone.  I  often  repeat  to  myself  some  verses  of 
Thackeray's  about  waiting  till  you  come  to  ''  forty 
year,"  and  think  how  absolutely  tDitvue  they  are, 
at  any  rate  with  regard  to  myself.  The  indivi- 
dual treated  of  in  them,  having  arrived  at  this 
j)eriod  of  senility,  confesses  to  a  state  of  perfect  in- 
difference. Young  ladies  with  whom  he  was  once  in 
love,  and  whose  names  are  mentioned,  die  off  like 
flies,  and  marry  with  impunity.  Their  weddings 
and  funerals  produce  no  sort  of  effect  upon  him. 
He  has  become  a  sort  of  Epicurean-Stoic,  and  so 
long  as  he  can  go  on  '^  dijjping  his  nose  in  the 
Gascon  wine,"  cares  not  one  brass  farthing  for 
anything  that  may  happen.  I  must  say,  judging 
by  myself,   that  I  think  the  great  novelist  has 
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fixed  the  date   of  this  period   of  insensibility  a 
little  too  early ;  but  tben  I  may  be  different  in 
this  respect,  perhaps,  from  the  rest  of  my  species, 
— a  sort  of  lusus  naiura\  in  whom  young]  people 
can't  quite  believe, — like  the  tame  oyster,  who, 
when  he  was  whistled   to,   used   to   respond  by 
running  upstairs.     For  my  OAvn'part,  (and  I  can 
speak  "  as  one  having  authority,")  I  think  that 
one  feels  things  rather  more  at,  and  about,  forty 
than  one  does  either  at  twenty  or  thirty  ''  year," 
— perhaps  because  the  desires  of  one's  heart,  at 
that  ajre,  are  ffenerallv  more  creditable  to  one's 
taste  than  one's  boyish  fancies.     I  believe   that 
a  disappointment  would   disappoint  mc    quite  as 
much  as   it  would   a  certain  military  hero  who 
shall  go  imnamed, — for  the  loss  of  a  good  thing 
isn't  less  hard  to  bear  because   one   hasn't  got 
either  tLj  nope  or  the  energy  to  set  off  and  look 
for  a  better.     If,  therefore,  I  refrain  from  dwell- 
ing upon  my  own  feelings,  it  isn't  because  they 
don't  exist :  I've  merely  shut  them  up,  out  of  the 
way,  where  they  will  remain,  eating  their  heads 
off,  until  they're  wanted ;  but  perhaps  they  won't 
ever  be  wanted  at  all ! 

' .  .  .  I  don't  suppose  you  have  ever  been  a 
verv  determined  patroness  of  British  melodrama. 
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If  you  had  been,  you  would  have  observed  that, 
before  the  curtain  falls  at  the  ending  of  the 
play,  the  whole  company, — with  the  exception, 
of  course,  of  the  villain,  who  is  either  carted 
away  dead,  or  led  oif,  handcuffed,  to  a  living 
tomb, — stand  up  in  front  of  the  audience,  in  a 
paired-off  and  happily  affianced  condition.  The 
young  lovers,  who  have  been  so  terribly  plagued 
and  persecuted  all  through,  are  locked  together 
in  a  close  embrace : — he  looks  down  at  her  ten- 
derly from  time  to  time,  and  pats  her  on  the 
head;  her  black  dress,  clean  white  collar,  and 
the  violet-powder  upon  cheek  and  brow,  com- 
bine to  tell  how  fearfully  she  has  suffered,  both 
in  body  and  in  mind.  The  handsome,  middle- 
aged,  married  couple  too,  who  have  been  mis- 
understanding and  suspecting  each  other  all 
through  the  piece, — in  consequence  of  opening  the 
wTong  telegram, — announcing  the  drowning  of 
puppies,  which  they  choose  to  mistake  for  babies, 
or  something  of  the  sort,  are  finally  reconciled. 
John  the  footman,  and  Betty  the  chambermaid, 
are  ogling  each  other  at  the  back  of  the  stage ; 
Avhilst  even  the  comic  boy-in-buttons  has  got  his  eye 
upon  the  pretty  little  girl  who  has  just  been  rescued 
from  the  clutches  of  the  cruel  acrobat — (you  see  I 
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have  got  the  plot  of  the  story  pretty  pat  I )  Xow, 
all  this  is  just  as  it  should  be.  But,  at  the  con- 
clusion of  the  last  play  of  this  kind  at  which  I 
assisted,  the  crusty  old  bachelor  of  the  drama, — 
^yho,  it  was  easy  to  perceive,  had  been  madly  in 
love  with  the  heroine  from  the  very  beorinninor, — 
was  made  to  pair  off  with  a  most  objectionable 
old  spinster  in  ringlets,  who  had  been  prying  and 
peaching  all  through  the  piece,  and  making  as 
much  mischief  as  she  possibly  could  out  of  the 
puppy-telegram.  This  is  absoluteh'  untrue  to 
Nature.  It  is  merely  arranged  to  satisfy  the 
ignorant  people  in  the  pit  and  gallery,  who  like 
everything  to  wind  up  according  to  their  own 
notions  of  what  is  right  and  proper.  In  the 
drama  of  real  life,  the  crusty  old  bachelor  is  left, 
at  the  fall  of  the  curtain,  standing  by  himself,  for 
it  isn't  likely  that, — having  once  been  in  love 
with  such  a  charming  young  creature  as  the 
heroine, — he  could  derive  any  consolation  from 
marrying  a  hideous  old  maid.  He  stands  alone, 
but  I  flatter  myself, — being  very  much  in  the 
same  position, — that,  although  he  may  not  be 
particularly  ornamental,  there  is  no  reason  why 
he  should  be  absolutely  useless.  He  may  be  of 
service  to  his  friends  and  relatives  in  a  variety  of 
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ways,  and  by  assuming  a  purely  platonic  and 
impersonal  attitude,  may  end  by  making  himself 
feared  as  well  as  respected.  He  is  in  great  re- 
quest as  a  godfather, — an  uncle, — a  trustee  for 
marriage  settlements.  When  the  young  people 
come  into  the  world,  he  presents  them  with  spoons 
and  silver  mugs.  Later  on,  it  is  his  agreeable 
mission  to  administer  physic  or  corporal  punish- 
ment, should  they  prove  either  imprudent  or 
unruly  during  their  holidays.  He  escorts  them 
to  Christmas  pantomimes,  accompanies  them  when 
they  visit  their  dentist,  and  tips  them  handsomely 
when  they  return  to  their  academy.  To  their 
papas  and  mamas,  likewise,  he  is  bound  to  deal 
in  home  truths,  and  wholesome,  though  un- 
palatable, advice,  should  they  ever  quarrel  or 
commit  extravagances ;  whilst  he  is  expected  to 
remember  both  them  and  their  offspring  in  his 
will,  and  so  has  always  a  pleasant  feeling  of  un- 
certainty as  to  whether  the  attentions  he  receives 
from  his  relatives  are  the  result  of  affection  or  of 
self-interest.  So  the  years  pass  on,  over  the  head 
of  one  who  may  have  dreamed  of  better  things  ! 
Nobody  will  ever  know,  quite,  what  he  suffers, 
though  the  recklessness  with  which  he  rides,  bets, 
and  mixes  his  whisky-toddy,  may  reveal  to  a  close 
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observer  how  little  importance  he  attaches  to 
health,  wealth,  or  public  opinion.  How  such  a 
poor,  forlorn  wretch  would  bless  any  kind  and 
beautiful  fairy  who  would  put  a  ring  through  his 
nose,  lead  him  about  by  a  string,  and  beat, 
torture,  and  maltreat  him,  sometimes,  if  she 
liked;  but  who  would  make  him  feel,  at  rare 
intervals,  that  she  was  not  quite  indifferent  to 
him ;  and  who  would  let  him  watch  over  her,  and 
run  her  messages  !  ISTo  occupation  refused,  how- 
ever menial,  so  long  as  he  might  win  her  smiles  ! 
.  .  .  Ah,  my  dear  Lucy  !  I  write  like  an  old  fool ! 
My  letter  was  to  congratulate  you,  and  not  to 
condole  with  myself  !  You  know,  I  think,  the 
very  high  opinion  I  have  always  had  of  you.  I 
am  not  likely  to  change  it,  should  this  resuscita- 
tion fail  to  bring  you  the  good  luck  I  tri/  to  hope 
that  it  may.  If  it  does  bring  it,  however,  you 
will  find  in  me,  as  long  as  I  live,  a  faithful  friend, 
and  a  country  neighbour  who  will  look  upon  your 
interests  as  identical  with  his  own.  Let  me  know 
whether  you  ever  receive  this.  My  sister  told 
me  you  were  thinking  of  changing  your  house. 
How  well  I  remember  our  di'ive  together  in  the  fl}^ 
the  night  you  took  Millbank  Prison  for  the 
Travellers'    Club !     Other    memories,    which    it 
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would  be  tlie  heiglit  of  imbecility  to  encourage, — 
rise  up  in  my  mind,  and  warn  me  that  it  is  time 
for  me  to  set  about  my  daily  task  of  trying  to 
forget  you.  Your  interesting  kinsman,  prompted, 
no  doubt,  by  disinterested  anxiety  for  my  welfare, 
bas  tbougbt  fit  to  interrupt  me  several  times, 
nevertheless,  mj^  letter  has  grown  to  an  uncon- 
scionable length  !  Why  is  it,  that,  when  the 
females,  in  some  families,  are  so  charming  that 
one  would  willingly  follow  them  all  over  the 
world,  their  male  relatives  produce  upon  one  an 
impression  so  different  that  one  is  perpetually 
plotting  and  planning  as  to  how  one  can  escape 
from  their  company,  and  so  be  in  comparative 
peace,  if  only  for  the  space  of  half  an  hour  ? ' 

Having  relieved  his  feelings  by  this  concluding 
sentence.  Lord  Belmorris  signed,  sealed,  and 
stamped  his  letter,  with  something  which  began 
like  a  sigh,  and  then  turned,  as  if  quite  uncon- 
sciously, into  a  prolonged  and  despondent 
whistling, — ^barren  of  any  particular  tune  or 
purpose.  Before  this  had  died  into  silence,  there 
came  a  quick  knock  at  the  study-door.  It  was 
Algernon  Binks.  Lord  Belmorris  slipped  his 
newly-directed  letter  between  the  pages  of  the 
blotting-book  in  rather  a  guilty  manner. 
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*  I  didn't  know,  Uncle,  whetlier  you'd  like  me 
to  come  with  you  for  a  gallop  ?  We  haven't  had 
the  horses  out  for  several  days.' 

*  Thank  you,  Algy,  I'd  just  as  soon  remain 
quiet.    I've  a  good  deal  of  writing  to  get  through.' 

'  You  wouldn't  like  me  to  hang  about  so  as  to 
potter  round  the  place  with  you  when  you've  got 
over  your  letters  ?' 

*  Thank  you, — I'm  old  enough,  now,  to  be  able 
to  look  after  myself.' 

*  Then,  ^if  you  don't  want  me.  Uncle,  I  think 
I'd  just  like  to  take  "  Mustard"  for  a  canter  over 
the  moors.     Can  I  give  Jervis  the  order  ? ' 

*  By  all  means.  My  wish  is  that  everybody' 
should  amuse  themselves  their  own  way,  and  leave 
me  to  do  the  same.  Eecollect  this  whilst  you're 
here ;  and  remember,  too,  my  boy,  that  there  is  a 
point  at  which  politeness  ends,  and  persecution 
begins.  Shut  the  door  fast  after  you  ;  it's  a-pt  to 
come  open  again  !' 

('  Why  I  can't  help  fancying  that  the  rummy 
temper  my  Uncle  Belmorris  has  been  in,  lately, 
has  got  something  to  do  with  Hepburn's  being 
killed  and  then  coming  to  life  again,' — I  am 
quoting  once  more  from  Algernon  Binks's  letter 
to   his   sister   in   South   Africa, — 'is,   that   after 
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hearing  that  the  Colonel,  instead  of  being  dead 
was  "  alive  and  kicking,"  he  shut  himself  up  in 
his  "  den "  for  upwards  of  two  hours,  after 
luncheon  ;  and,  upon  my  going  to  the  door, — 
thinking  he  might  have  been  taken  with  a  fit,  or 
something,  and  with  no  sort  of  idea  of  anything 
but  "  doing  the  civil," — he  gave  me,  without 
rhyme  or  reason,  about  the  most  beastly  snubbing 
that  I've  ever  had  in  the  whole  course  of  my  life, 
which  I  took,  of  course,  like  a  lamb,  but  should 
certainly  "  owe  him  one "  for,  if  he  had  been 
anybody  from  whom  I  hadn't  had  future  expecta- 
tions. When  I  saw  that  he  had  been  writing  to 
Lucy  Barlow, — as  I  found  he  had  been,  for  I  saw 
*'  Clapham  Common "  quite  plainly  upon  the 
envelope  before  he  managed  to  scramble  it  away, 
— I  must  confess  that  I  felt  rather  in  a  "  funk," 
thinking  that  he  might  have  made  an  ass  of 
himself,  and  proposed  to  her,  and  I  would  have 
given  a  good  deal  to  have  been  able  to  get  a  peep 
at  the  letter.  But,  on  second  thoughts,  I  have 
made  up  my  mind  not  to  meet  troubles  half-way, 
for  I  really  and  truly  believe  that  Lucy  Barlow 
is  such  a  queer  sort  of  a  girl  that  she  might 
actually  refuse  him,  even  if  he  has  asked  her  to 
marry  him,   and  there's  all  the  more  chance  of 
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this  now  that  we  know  for  certain  that  Hepburn 
hasn't  been  killed ;  although,  we  also  know, — 
more  than  ever, — that  he's  anything  but  a 
marrying  man.  AIL  my  calculations,  however, 
may  be  awfully  upset,  supposing  he  takes  it  into 
his  head  to  die  of  his  wounds  ! ') 
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CHAPTER  XYI. 

The  possibility  that  Anthony  Hepbnrn  might,  to 
use  Algy's  expression,  ^take  it  into  his  head  to 
die  of  his  wounds,'  haunted  Lucy  now  at  every 
waking  moment  of  the  day  and  night. 

*A  passionate  woman's  love,'  says  George 
Eliot,  ^is  always  overshadowed  by  fear.'  By  a 
fear,  too,  which  can  assume  as  many  forms  as 
Proteus  himself. 

Beloved  ones  who  (it  may  be)  are  neither 
particularly  *  passionate,'  nor  foolishly  over-fond, 
whose  fetters,  if  they  are  to  be  fetters  at  all, 
must  weigh  no  heavier  than  a  feather,  and  who 
repudiate,  and  are  impatient  of,  all  the  counter- 
balancing anxieties  which  are  ever  the  accom- 
paniments of  an  absorbing  attachment,  may  often 
have  made  this  discovery  to  their  cost. 

Hydra-headed  and  persistent,  fear  after  fear, 
anxiety  after  anxiety,  arise  in  the  ^^  passionate ' 
woman's  mind. 
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No  sooner  is  one  thorougUy  subdued  and 
trampled  under  foot,  than  lo  !  another  straight- 
way uplifteth  its  accursed  head  ! 

If  we  examine  into  the  circumstances  of 
Lucy's  acquaintance  with  Colonel  HejDburn  from 
the  very  beginning,  we  shall  find  that  there 
could  scarcely  have  been  a  single  moment  during 
which  she  was  wholly  free  from  doubts  and 
apprehensions  of  one  kind  or  another. 

Treading  upon  the  delightful  discovery  that 
the  world  contained  at  least  0)ie  being  who  seemed 
worthy  of  a  woman's  dearest  affections,  came  the 
conviction  (owing,  of  course,  to  a  misconception 
of  facts),  that  the  princely  creature  with  whom 
she  had  journeyed  from  Clapham  Junction  to 
Hampton  Court,  was  no  other  than  the  A'cterin- 
ary  Surgeon  belonging  to  the  regiment  of  which 
a  squadron  happened  to  be  quartered  in  the 
Cavalry  Barracks  at  the  Palace.  Surprise  !  Dis- 
appointment !  Consternation !  Doubts  as  to 
whether  (supposing  that  sympathy  and  admira- 
tion had  been  mutual),  Miss  Elizabeth  Barlow 
would  ever  consent  to  an  engagement  with  one 
whom  she  would  probably  regard  as  her  great- 
niece's  social  inferior;  the  brain  tortured  and  racked 
in  its  search  after  apj)osite  historical  precedent. 
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Then  came  the  knowledge  that  lie  actually 
commanded  the  regiment  in  which  she  had 
foolishly  imagined  that  he  occupied  so  subor- 
dinate a  position.  He  was  rich,  sought  after, 
courted  ;  with  a  fine  old  Elizabethan  house  ^  up 
in  the  north,'  surrounded  by  broad  acres  and  an 
ancestral  deer-park  !  Revulsion  of  feeling  here- 
upon. Surprise,  disappointment,  and  consternation, 
although  of  an  utterly  different  kind  I 

Then  followed  these  enchanted  moments 
amongst  the  shadowy  cloisters,  with  only  the 
pale  moon  and  the  terra-cotta  Caesars  for  wit- 
nesses :  the  soft  light  in  his  eyes ;  the  blissful 
first  consciousness  that  she  was  indeed  beloved, 
and  by  the  one  being  who  seemed  to  realize  her 
highest  ideal  of  human  perfection.  But  his  kiss, 
— tender,  passionate,  resistless, — was  as  the  de- 
spairing kiss  of  renunciation,  for,  *  he  was  not  a 
marrying  man !'.... 


But,  then,  in  the  library  at  Falconborough 
Park,  under  the  very  portrait  of  his  own 
mother,  had  he  not  almost  asked  her  to  become 
his  wife  ? 

Ah  ! — only  '  almost  !  '  There  was  some  ob- 
stacle,— some  impediment, — to  their  union  ;  an 
entanglement  with  some  other  woman  ! 
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Was  he  married  already  ?  ]N'o ;  lie  ^yas  not 
married.     He  swore  that  lie  was  not ! 

Did  he,  then,  care  about  anybody  whom  he 
was  unable  to  make  his  wife  ? 

No  ; — so  help  him  God  ; — he  was  in  love  with 
no  one  but  her  ! 

What,  then,  was  the  m^^sterious  obstacle  that 
stood  between  them  ? 

Alas,  the  day  was  not  very  far  distant  when 
all  would  be  made  plain  to  her !  Oh,  for  the 
blessed  time  before  this  bitter  knoAvledgc  had 
been   thrust   upon   her ! 

With  all  its  heartaches,  its  misgivings,  its 
vacillations  of  hope  and  fear,  what  would  she 
not  give  to  enjoy  but  one  day  of  her  previous 
ignorance  ! 

But  she  had  been  aroused  and  enlightened 
now. 

Slowly,  and  by  degrees,  she  had  come  to 
know  the  worst. 

^Nearly  every  circumstance  connected  with 
Anthony's  former  entanglement  had  been  re- 
vealed to  her,  and  now  she  could  never  be 
shielded  by  her  ignorance  again  ! 

The  pain  she  had  experienced  at  this  miser- 
able time,  was  not  like  the  pain  of  a  sharp  wound 
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or  sudden  blow,  whicli  ^yould  smart  and  aclie  less 
as  the  days  went  by.  The  effect  of  this  pain  (she 
said  to  herself)  would  be  j)crmanent,  enduring, 
leaving  her  only  when  the  faculty  of  remember- 
ing, and  the  capability  for  suffering,  had  become 
blunted  or  extinct  I 

But  she  must  grow  hllnd,  too,  as  well  as 
oblivious  and  insensible,  otherwise,  would  not 
the  sight  of  a  golden-haired  maiden  (such  as 
little  Lily  might  grow  to  be  one  day),  and  the 
initial  encircled  by  the  eternal  serpent,  upon  a 
certain  manly  right  arm,  awaken,  even  in  the 
midst  of  the  very  brightest  future,  recollections 
which  would  be  able  to  sting  and  torture  still  ? 

But,  then,  as  these  thoughts  had  crowded 
upon  her,  usurping,  w^hatever  her  outward  de- 
meanour or  occupation,  the  first  j)laces  in  her 
mind,  came  the  news  that  Anthony  Hepburn  had 
been  ordered  out  upon  active  service. 

How  quickly  did  the  bitterness,  the  jealousy, 
and  the  regret,  which  had  been  evoked  by  the 
revelation  of  his  past,  seem  to  become  swallowed 
up,  and  absorbed,  by  her  apprehensions  for  his 
safety  in  the  present !  The  worst  misfortune 
that  could  be,  was  not  (now),  that  he  should 
ever  have  cared   about  another  woman,   or  that 
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memories  and  reminiscences  connected  with,  this 
adventure  should  haunt  and  pursue  her  through 
the  coming  years  ! 

All  this  past  miser}^  was  as  nothing,  when 
compared  to  a  calamity  which  might  be  impending 
in  the  future  ! 

A  few  anxious  weeks  of  dread,  of  silent  sup- 
plication and  prayer,  and  then  the  blow  had 
fallen !  The  worst  had  happened,  as  far  as  she 
then  knew,  and  she  found  herself  looking  out, 
like  a  creature  stunned  and  dazed,  at  an  utterly 
hopeless  and  desolate  world. 

Whilst  Lucy  had  believed  in  the  truth  of  this 
terrible  news, — every  other  torturing  emotion, 
save  the  sense  of  irreparable  loss, — had  been  laid 
to  rest. 

Anthony  Hepburn  became  the  centre  of  a  group 
of  tender,  reverential,  and  adoring  memories. 

As  she  beheld  him,  with  the  eyes  of  the 
imagination,  lying  in  the  cold  slumber  of  Death, 
pale,  passionless, — on  his  lips  the  seal  of  an  eternal 
silence, — it  would  have  seemed  almost  like  sacri- 
lesre  to  remember  that  he  had  ever  erred. 

The  fancied  resemblance  which  had  occurred 
to  her  between  her  lost  lover,  when  asleep,  and  a 
knight  upon  a  tombstone,  seemed  to  her  now  to 
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have  had  its  origin  in  something  psychical  and 
prophetic. 

She  had  been  inspired  with  this  notion,  pro- 
bably, as  a  warning  that  Death  might  step  in  at 
any  moment,  and  extinguish,  with  his  icy  breath, 
the  newly  illumined  torch  of  Love, — that  she 
should  garner  and  cherish  Love's  transient  blos- 
soms before  the  Grim  Mower  came  with  his 
relentless  scythe ; — why  had  she  not  taken  this 
warning  to  heart  before  it  was  too  late? 

During  this  short  period,  which  seemed  long 
by  reason  of  its  wretchedness,  Lucy  had  concen- 
trated the  powers  of  loving  that  remained  to  -her 
upon  Anthony  Hepburn's  child.  This  child  was 
all  that  was  left  to  her  now,  of  her  departed  idoL 
A  living  and  breathing  proof  that  he,  too,  had 
lived,  and  breathed,  and  had  his  being,  and  that 
the  one  romance  of  her  now  widowed  existence 
had  not  been  altogether  a  dream  ! 

This^newly  awakened  love  (since,  before  her 
bereavement,  the  affection  she  had  experienced 
for  little  Lily  was  merely  that  which  every  tender 
and  impi:essionable  nature  must  feel  for  an  inno- 
cent and  attractive  child),  seemed  sent  to  her, 
now,  as  balm  and  consolation. 

Pree   from   the   faintest    taint    of    agitating 
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earthly  passion, — pure  as  one  may  imagine  tlio 
loves  of  the  angels, — here  was  surely  an  emotion 
in  which  she  could  indulge  without  let  or  hind- 
rance ! 

The  misery  of  a  few  hours,  only,  seemed  to 
have  chastened  and  etherealized  every  feeling  in* 
the  heart  that  was  once  besieged  by  such  impetu- 
ous and  eager  longings ! 

Anthony  Hepburn  was  dead :  why  had  she 
been  permitted  to  live  on  after  learning  this 
terrible  news,  if  it  were  not  because  she  was 
destined,  by  way  of  penance  and  consolation, 
to  love,  and  watch  over,  the  welfare  of  his 
child? 

With  the  resuscitation  which  Lord  Belmorris 
liad  compared,  in  his  letter,  to  a  second  birth, 
Lucy's  sentiments  with  regard  to  Lily  had  under- 
gone no  material  change.  The  knight,  it  is  true, 
had  arisen,  as  it  were,  from  his  tombstone,  to  take 
his  place  once  more  amongst  living  men.  •  But  the 
woman  who  loved  him  best  had  beheld  him,  in 
imagination,  lying  in  his  marble  sleep,  and  the 
effect  that  this  contemplation  had  produced  upon 
her  was  too  powerful  to  be  dispelled,  even  when 
he  had  turned  again  into  a  being  of  flesh  and 
blood. 
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All  bitterness,  all  sense  of  humiliation  and  of 
wrong,  had  been  slain,  when  she  bad  believed  that 
Antbony  was  lying  slain  upon  tbat  fatal  field,  and 
dead  feelings  are  almost  as  rarely  called  back  into 
life  as  dead  men  ! 

Here  is  an  excellent  receipt  for  tbe  promotion 
of  tolerance  and  forbearance  between  a  man  and 
woman  wbo  reall}^  love,  in  spite  of  tbeir  differ- 
ences, and  for  tbe  prevention  of  tbe  setting  of 
suns  upon  tbeir  wratb,  wbetber  it  be  ^  righteous  * 
or  ?^;?righteous : — Let  the  one  who  is  tbe  most 
aggrieved,  picture  to  himself  (or  to  herself,  as  the 
case  may  be),  the  beloved  offender,  lying  straight 
and  silent,  deaf  for  ever  to  the  voices  of  complaint 
and  remonstrance,  powerless  alike  either  to  retort 
or  to  exj)lain,  wearing  always  tbat  same  expression 
of  complacent  dignity,  rail  we  never  so  fiercely. 
After  dwelling  for  a  Avhile  upon  this  mental  pic- 
ture, he  (or  she)  will  surely  come  to  the  conclusion 
tbat  it  is  better,  as  well  as  wiser,  altogether  to 
forgive ! 

But  unimaginative  persons,  it  may  be  argued, 
are  utterly  [incapable  of  calling  up  this  mental 
picture.  Let  them  endeavour,  nevertheless,  to 
forgive  ;  for  neither  will  such  persons  be  haunted 
by  other  pictures  and  phantom  shapes,  that  dis- 
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turb  and  chasten.  Their  need  of  counsel  is  not 
so  urgent.  I  do  not  write  for  such  as  these. 
Eead,  all  ye  who  can  love,  and  suffer,  and 
imagine,  the  words  of  Thomas  Carlyle,  himself 
a  man  of  many  grievances,  upon  this  subject, 
written  soon  after  the  being  who  had  most  claim 
to  his  kindness  and  consideration  had  ceased  to 
exist : — 

'  How  pungent  is  remorse,'  he  writes,  imder 
the  date  of  December  15,  1870,  '  when  it  turns 
upon  the  loved  dead,  who  cannot  pardon  us,  can- 
not hear  us  now  !  Two  plain  precepts  there  are. 
Dost  thou  intend  a  kindness  to  thy  beloved  one  ? 
Do  it  straightway,  while  the  fatefid  future  is  not  yet 
here.  Has  thy  heart's  friend  carelessly  or  cruelly 
stabbed  into  thy  heart  ?  Oh,  forgive  him  I  Think 
how,  when  thou  art  dead  he  will  punish  himself. 
True  precepts,  clear  dictates  of  prudence  both, 
yet  how  often  neglected  ! ' 

Anthon}^  Hepburn,  then,  returned  to  life 
pardoned  and  exonerated  by  the  woman  who 
loved  him,  and  who  had  mourned  him — for  only 
some  few  hours,  it  is  true — but  for  hours  that 
were  *  shod  with  lead,'  and  pregnant  with  the 
concentrated  agony  of  years,  as  one  dead. 

Had  he  died,  indeed — she  had  come  now  to 
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realize — this  final  act  upon  his  part,  would  have 
inflicted  ujDon  her  by  far  the  *  most  unkindest  cut 
of  all  I  '  But  she  had  been  spared  a  prolonga- 
tion of  any  such  disconsolate  anguish,  and  so, 
could  afford,  now,  to  forgive  him  for  every  other 
careless  or  cruel  stab. 

She  could  say  to  herself  now — blessing  God 
all  the  while  for  His  mercy — that  Anthony  Hep- 
burn was  still  alive.  Her  mission  was,  to  watch 
over,  and  care  for  the  welfare  of  his  child,  until 
the  moment  of  his  safe  return.     And  then  ? 

Further  into  the  future  than  this,  Lucy  had 
not  dared  to  penetrate.  It  seemed  to  her  that 
Anthony's  safe  return,  or  merely  the  knowledge 
of  it,  would  be  to  her  as  the  culmination  of  all 
her  hopes.  She  longed  and  prayed,  now,  for 
nothing  more  definite  or  consoling  than  this. 

But  what  if  Anthony,  after  so  much  had  been 
achieved  with  regard  to  the  curbing  and  con- 
trolling, of  her  personal  feelings,  should  ^  take  it 
into  his  head  to  die  of  his  wounds  ? ' 

This  was  now  the  haunting  dread  that  pursued 
her ;  the  gnawing  fear  that  had  absorbed  and 
triumphed  over  every  other  fear  and  appre- 
hension. 

The   old    French   Professor,    acting    entirely 
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from  benevolent  motives,  liad  not  yet  informed 
Lucy  of  Mrs.  Van  Buren's  second  marriage.  He 
had  stated,  indeed,  that  there  was  now  no  chance 
of  her  immediate  return,  and  that  Lily  woidd 
have  been  left  desolate  and  forlorn,  but  for  her 
own  care  and  devotion.  More  than  this  he  had 
not  revealed.  He  had  perceived,  or  imagined, 
upon  Lucy's  brow,  the  pale  resignation  of  the 
fatalist.  An  expression  as  of  hard-earned  philo- 
sophic calm,  which  it  might  be  imwise  to  disturb, 
even  by  the  awakening  of  fresh  hopes,  until 
Anthony  Hepburn  was  safely  landed  upon  Eng- 
lish soil.  In  common  with  Lucy,  it  was  as  if  all 
his  expectations  were  fixed  and  concentrated  upon 
this  day.  Once  it  had  actually  dawned,  he  held  the 
conviction  that  things  would  shuffle  themselves 
right  without  very  much  further  difficulty;  but  who 
coidd  make  sure,  allowing  for  distance  and  dangers, 
both  by  sea  and  by  land,  whether  this  hoped-for 
day  would  ever  be  permitted  to  dawn  at  all  ? 

Lucy  would  sit,  now,  for  whole  hours  together, 
in  the  faded  arm-chair,  near  the  fireplace,  in  her 
little  sitting-room,  with  Lily  upon  her  knee, 
talking  to  her,  and  telling  her  stories.  'When  the 
mornings  were  fine,  the  two  would  stroll  forth 
upon  the  Common,  walking  hand  in  hand.     The 
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most  perfect  understanding  appeared  to  liave 
become  establislied  between  them. 

Lily  conversed  in  the  old-fasbioned,  reason- 
able manner,  peculiar  to  onl}^  children  who  have 
always  lived  apart  from  merry  companions  of 
their  oa^ti  age.  She  seemed  to  be  deeply 
interested  in  matters  relating  to  cause  and  effect, 
and  to  have  no  taste  whatever  for  romping,  or 
for  childish  games. 

*  Little  girls/  she  said,  *  ought  always  to  play 
with  little  boys/  and  she  had  never  known  any 
little  boys  to  play  with. 

The  only  object  approaching  to  the  nature  of 
a  toy,  which  seemed  to  afford  her  either  pleasure 
or  amusement,  was  her  large  wax  doll,  about 
whose  broken  nose  there  clustered  such  a  swarm 
of  stinging  associations.  '  Jane '  had  told  her, 
she  said,  that  she  was  '■  a  great  baby  to  go  on 
nursing  dolls '  now  that  she  was  *  turned  ten 
years  old  ; '  but  she  liked  this  'big  dolly  '  because 
it  was  given  her  by  her  '  god-papa,'  and  she  liked 
her  god-papa  much  better  than  her  '  real  Papa,' 
who  was  dead  no^\',  and  whom  she  '  couldn't  recol- 
lect quite.'  But  now  her  god-papa  had  gone 
away,  like  everybody  else  ! 

Tears,  4dle  tears,'  would  fall,  silentlv,  from 
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brown  eyes,  upon  golden  locks,  during  these  inno- 
cent and  diildish  babblings  I 

At  other  times  Lity  would  question  Lucy 
upon  a  A-ariety  of  subjects;  foolish,  babyish 
questions,  perhaps,  but  yet  displaying  unmis- 
takable powers  of  observation  and  reflection, 
and  altogether  impossible  to  answer.  As  for 
instance : — "^Yhether  if  God  were  to  be  en- 
gaged in  the  creating  of  a  pig,  and  the  pig 
called  out,  and  said,  '  Oh,  do  please  let  me  be  a 
man  I '  God  would  listen  to  the  pleading  pig's 
voice  ;  and  whether  Lucy  did  not  think  that  this 
might  be  the  reason,  perhaps,  why  Mrs.  Porter's 
husband's  face  had  just  a  little  tlie  look  of 
a   pig? 

And  again  : 

Why  the  Creator  had  selected  green,  especially, 
for  the  colour  of  the  grass  and  the  trees  ?  .  .  .  . 
"Why  they  were  not  made  blue,  instead,  like  the 
trees  upon  the  nursery  plates?  ....  Was  it 
because  God  had  never  seen  the  plates  until  after 
He  had  done  making  the  world,  and  that  then  it 
was  too  late  to  have  it  changed?  .  .  .  And  why, 
if  God  was  so  great  and  so  powerfid,  could  He 
not  easily  have  changed  the  whole  earth  blue,  in 
a   'sino-le   minute,'  even   if  it  was  all   finished? 
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.  .  .  .  Perhaps,  liowever,  it  would  have  looked 
prettier  to  have  made  it  j^inli  ? 

Or  ;  whether  Lucy  could  really  be  quite  sure 
that  there  were  no  butterflies  in  Heaven  ? 
Because  butterflies  flew  about  in  every  nice  place 
upon  warm  days;  and  whether  the  birds  would 
sing  there  as  they  did  here?  and  whether  they  would 
be  bigger  birds?  and  whether  they  would  lay 
more  eggs  in  Heaven  than  thej^  did  upon  earth  ? 
and  whether  the  birds  that  flew  about  in  Heaven 
would  have  to  come  out  of  these  eggs  ;  or  whether 
they  were  the  spirits  of  birds  that  had  once  lived 
down  upon  the  earth  ? 

To  these  inquiries  it  was  almost  humiliating 
to  be  obliged  invariably  to  answer  : — 

*  Indeed,  I  don't  know,  dear  !  It's  all  a  great 
mystery,  not  meant  for  us  to  find  out !  ' 

As  soon  as  Monsieur  de  la  Yieilleroche  had 
verified  the  contradiction  of  Colonel  Hepburn's 
death,  he  wrote  to  him  a  detailed  account  of  the 
events  which  had  taken  place  since  his  departure 
from  England.  By  the  time  this  letter  arrived  at 
its  destination,  it  was  probable  that  the  wounded 
man  would  be  sufiiciently  recovered  to  reply  to 
it ;  or  else,  that  the  worst  would  be  over  !  The 
old  Professor,  after  informing  Anthon}'  of  Mrs. 
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Yan  Buren's  marriage,  of  Lily's  illness,  and 
of  Lucy's  unselfish  devotion,  liad  expressed  himself 
thus  in  conclusion  : — 

*To  be  brought  into  daih^  contact  with  a 
gentle  and  noble  nature — instinctively  and  spon- 
taneously derived  from  gentle  and  noble  natures 
that  are  now  no  more — is,  in  itself,  a  kind  of 
moral  education,  from  which,  in  spite  of  all  my 
confirmed  bad  qualities,  I  cannot  fail  to  profit. 
Events  have  now  combined  to  render  this 
privilege  within  ijour  reach  also.  You  will  enjo}^ 
it,  I  hope,  for  many  years,  long  after  the  old 
friend  who  now  writes  to  you  is  laid  at  rest !  The 
words  of  a  living  poet,  who,  in  spite  of  the 
obstinate  exaggeration  of  his  political  opinions, 
must  alwa3^s  be  regarded  b}'  Frenchmen  with 
pride  and  veneration,  recur  to  my  mind  at  this 
moment,  whilst  thinking  of  the  enviable  fate 
which  I  trust  may  be  in  store  for  you  : — 

'  "  Etre  Vejwux  I  saisir  Vange  eperdu  qui  fiat ! 
Te  voir  a  cJiaque  instant,  te  pai'ler  jour  et  nuit, 
Tons  les  mots  du  honheur,  f  entendre  me  les  dire 
Tremblante,  et  les  venir  haiser  sur  ton  sourire  ! 
Avoir  le  paradis  pour  jouff  et  ]3our  devoir  I  "* 

*Do  not,  then,  my  friend,  make  shipwreck  of 

*  Victor  Hugo. 
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your  life  for  the  second  time,  but  come  back, 
upon  tbe  first  opportunity,  to  England,  and  take 
possession  of  your  happiness  !  It  will  have  been 
matured  out  of  materials  of  the  right  sort : — 
Suffering,  self-sacrifice,  steadfastness  of  purpose ; 
and  you  will  have  been  long  in  attaining  it !  But 
for  these  reasons,  it  is  likely  to  be  the  more 
enduring.  Eemember,  "  Le  temps  n^epargne  pas  ce 
qui  sefait  sans  lid  !  " 
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CHAPTER  XYII. 

The  next  six  weeks  of  Liiey  Barlow's  existence 
were  almost  entirely  uneventful.  She  had  re- 
ceived, indeed,  quite  an  exhaustive  letter  from 
her  cousin,  Adeliza  Sparshott,  giving  a  graphic 
account  of  the  terrible  battle  which,  it  was  at 
first  supposed,  had  cost  the  18th  Lancers  their 
Colonel's  life.  She  described  Anthony's  rescue 
by  the  gallant  Pretj^man,  who  seemed  to  ha^e 
laid  well  to  heart  the  words  addressed  to  him 
by  his  Commanding-Officer,  when  upon,  hearing 
that  there  might  be  fighting,  he  had  desired  to 
retire  from  the  service.  Colonel  Hepburn,  she 
said,  was  progressing  favourably  in  spite  of 
severe  wounds.  Of  these  she  would  give  no 
description  whatever,  for  fear  of  making  Lucy 
'feel  nervous.'  Lucy  ought  to  '  cheer  up  '  how- 
ever, and  make  up  her  mind  that  he  was  *  going 
on  capitally,'  and  to  think  'how  very  much 
worse  things  migJit  have   been ;'    for   evervbodv 
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was  agreed  that  '  a  certain  individual '  had  had 
the  very  narrowest  '  shave '  in  the  world  ! 

'  The  whole  thing,'  Mrs.  Sparshott  had  con- 
tinued, '  will  probably  be  settled  up  very  soon, 
now.  A  fcAV  troops,  I  believe,  are  to  be  kept 
out  for  a  little  while  longer,  but  most  of  them 
will  return,  and  of  course,  all  those  who  have 
been  wounded  will  start  for  home  as  soon  as 
they  are  well  enough  to  travel.  Dearest  Charlie, 
as  I  have  already  told  you,  is  progressing  very 
favourably,  for  I  am  most  thankful  to  say  his 
wounds  were  not  at  all  serious,  although  A^ery 
misleading  in  character  —  being,  almost  all  of 
them,  in  the  hach  —  where  people,  in  ancient 
times,  objected  so  much  to  being  wounded, 
because  it  looked  as  if  they  had  been  running 
away.  Dearest  Charlie,  however,  could  never  be 
laid  under  any  such  imputation,  for  he  displayed 
the  most  conspicuous  intrepidity — which  has  been 
alluded  to  in  all  the  newspapers — and  after  fight- 
ing like  a  lion,  rode  right  through  the  enemy's 
country  with  dispatches,  and  received  those 
wounds  from  some  of  their  horrid  spears.  .  .  . 
If,  when  we  get  away  from  here,  it  is  not  too 
late  in  the  season,  we  are  thinking  of  joining 
Mama   at   Cannes,    and   returning    with    her   to 
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England  ;  for,  of  course,  with  my  wardrobe  in 
its  present  campaigning  condition,  I  could  not 
remain  there  ;  as  one  feels  bound,  for  the  honour 
of  one's  order,  to  iv\  and  cut  out  those  horrid, 
flirting,  picnicing  girls,  with  whom  the  place 
is  always  crawling  alive  ;  and  whose  one  object 
in  life  seems  to  be  to  get  away  all  the  nicest 
and  best-looking  men  from  the  poor  married 
women;  and  I  shoidd  be  quite  unequal  to  com- 
peting with  these  creatures  in  my  present  state ! 
So  we  should  probably  return  to  England  at 
once.  .  .  .  Poor,  dear  Mama  I  .  .  .  Do  you 
know,  Lucy,  I  \vd\Q  sometimes  thought,  lately, 
that  we  may  have  been,  perhaps,  a  little  hard 
upon  her?  If  her  affection  for  poor  Papa  Avas 
anything  like  what  mine  is  for  dearest  Charlie, 
I  can  well  imagine  the  awfully  paralysing  effect 
which  his  loss  must  have  produced  upon  her; 
and  when  one  has  nobody  left  in  the  world  to 
look  after  one,  and  make  one  their  first  thought, 
one  has,  naturally,  to  look  after  one's-self,  and 
run  the  risk  of  being  considered  egotistical. 
Mothers,  too,  seem  always  afraid  of  confiding 
in  their  daughters  for  fear  of  "losing  caste;" 
and  so,  I  dare  say,  poor  Mama's  life  may 
really  be   very  lonely  and  depressing!' 
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To  Achille  de  la  Vieilleroclie,  too,  witllin  this 
interval  of  six  weeks,  there  had  come  a  letter, 
bearing  the  same  kind  of  Colonial  stamp  as  that 
upon  Mrs.  Sparshott^s  envelope.  It  was  addressed 
in  a  strange,  straggling,  crooked,  handwriting — 
a  very  curious  handwriting,  indeed !  and  after 
carefully  examining  the  direction,  the  old  man 
tore  it  open  with  trembling  fingers,  and  com- 
menced eagerty  reading  its  contents. 

When  he  had  finished  its  perusal,  he  covered 
his  face  with  his  thin  hands,  and  being  of  the 
impulsive  and  susceptible  nature  which  is  usually 
the  accompaniment  of  Southern  blood,  burst  forth 
into  a  paroxysm  of  lamentation. 

Fortunately  he  was  alone — in  the  seclusion  of 
his  own  attic,  when  the  letter  in  question  had 
been  delivered  to  him.  He  remained  there  for 
fully  an  hour  afterwards,  plunged,  apparently, 
in  melanchol}^  reflection,  or  doing  battle  with 
violently  conflicting  emotions. 

'  'No !  I  shall  say  nothing  about  it  to  her  I  ' 
he  murmured  at  last,  as,  after  taking  up  his  hat 
and  cane,  he  quitted  the  room  with  a  sigh. 
'  He  leaves  the  matter  entirely  to  my  discretion — 
I  shall  say  not  one  word  I  She  shall  not  read  it, 
cither,  if  I  am  able  to  prevent  her,  in  the  news- 
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papers !     "  I  shall  bo  back,"  be  says,  "  witb  the 
first  lot  that  are  sent  borne."    Tben  be  can  tell  ber 

bimself ! ' 

And  so  it  bappened  tbat  Lucy  was  not  even 
aware  of  quite  all  tbat  bad  appeared  in  tbe  news- 
papers—information wbicb  must  always  seem  to 
be  scanty  enougb  to  tbose  who  long  to  know 
every  detail  connected  witb  any  one  particular 
person ! 

It  was  now  about  tbe  middle  of  tbe  second 
week  in  Marcb.  A  promise  of  sin-ing-  once  more 
— but,  as  yet,  only  a  promise. 

Tbe  weatber,  as  is  usual  at  tbis  season, 
blustering  and  capricious;  sunsbine  sometimes, 
but  of  a  wan,  colourless  kind,  witb  burrying 
clouds  up  overbead,  and  a  frown  of  menace  on 
tbe  horizon. 

Nevertheless,  the  gorse-busbcs  upon  tbe  Com- 
mon were  plcntifidly  bedecked  witb  golden 
buds;  some  of  them  well-nigh  bursting  forth 
into  blossom,  whilst  bright  lines  of  crocuses  and 
tufts  of  pearly  snowdrops  were  to  be  seen  in 
almost  every  suburban  garden.  Still,  as  the 
wind  was  sometimes  so  cutting  and  so  cold,  and 
as  Lily  Yan  Buren  was  neither  a  gorse-bush,  nor 
an  earlv-blossoming  bulb,  lAicy  was  often  obliged 
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to  go  abroad  witliout  her  little  companion,  who 
did  not  seem,  somehow,  to  be  making  very  rapid 
progress  towards  a  perfect  recovery. 

During  these  solitary  walks,  Lncy's  thoughts 
dwelt  almost  exclusively  upon  Anthon}^  Hepburn, 
— upon  her  hopes  of  his  return  home, — the  chances 
of  her  meeting  with  him, — what  attitude  he  would 
assume  with  regard  to  herself  ?  What  likelihood 
there  was  of  Lily  becoming  restored  to  her  usual 
health  before  that  time  ?  Whether  Mrs.  Van 
Bur  en  might  not,  very  probably,  reappear  upon 
the  scene  and  claim  her  child  ?  Together  with  a 
thousand  other  speculations  and  conjectures  having 
reference  to  the  same  subject.  But,  in  Lucy's 
heart,  at  this  season,  there  awoke  mysterious  and 
intangible  yearnings,  for  which  even  Anthony 
Hepburn  was  not  altogether  responsible.  Impres- 
sions, begetting  tender  and  melancholy  emotions  ; 
— favourable,  no  doubt,  to  all  that  he  might  have 
chosen  to  desire  or  to  demand,  if  only  he  had  been 
there  to  plead  ; — but  yet  proceeding  more  imme- 
diately and  directly  from  the  uncontrollable  self- 
abandonment  of  Nature,  which  must  ever  insj)ire 
with  vague  and  indescribable  longings  the  souls 
of  those  beings  whose  pulses  respond,  uncon- 
sciously,  to   the   passionate    heart-beats    of    the 
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universe.  Spring-time  must  be  a  sorry  season, 
indeed,  for  those  who  can  lay  these  tender  dreams 
and  impressions  at  the  door  of  no  earthly  visitant ; 
who  must  look  on,  unloving  and  unbeloved,  at 
peeping  purple  crocus  blossom  and  di'ooping  snow- 
drop, and  in  whose  breasts  the  twittering  notes  of 
early  mating  birds  can  awaken  no  secret  echo  of 
consolation  and  hope ! 

On  this  particular  March  morning,  as  Lucy 
sauntered  homewards  across  the  Common,  she 
perceived  Sarah  standing  at  the  wicket- gate 
leadino^  to  '  Vine  CottaQ:e,'  evidentlv  on  the  look- 
out  for  her  return.     What  was  the  matter  'f 

'  Miss  Lily,'  (Lucy's  faithful  handmaiden  ex- 
plained,) had  suddenly  been  taken  'very  odd.' 
Her  head  ached,  and  she  "was  rambling  in  her 
talk, — asking  about  her  '  Mama,'  her  '  god-papa,' 
and  saying  she  was  soon  going  to  heaven  to  see 
her  black  nurse. 

Lucy  at  once  despatched  Mrs.  Porter's  little 
servant  for  the  doctor,  and  hastened  to  Lily's  bed- 
side. 

The  child  recognised  her  at  once,  and  appeared 
to  be  relieved  at  her  return. 

'  Stay  here,  won't  you?'  she  whispered,  as  she 
clasped  Lucy's  hand  in  both  her  own.     '  Don't  go 
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away  from  me,  like  everybody  !  I  want  to  feel 
that  you're  near  me  even  if  I  can't  see  you, 
because  I  love  you,  and  because  you  are  so  kind. 
My  Mama  was  beautifuller  than  you,  and  she  was 
much  beautifuller  dressed, — but  she  wasn't  half 
so  kind  to  me  as  you  are.  When  will  my  Mama 
come  back  from  abroad  ?' 

Lucy  could  only  return  an  evasive  answer  ta 
this  inquiry. 

'  /  will  be  a  Mama  to  you  until  yours  comes 
back,'  she  said,  as,  with  tears  in  her  eyes,  she 
clasped  Lily  to  her  heart. 

Only  a  little  while  ago, — before  she  had  suc- 
ceeded in  training  herself  in  the  school  of  ad- 
versity,— these  childish  questionings  might  have 
proved  terribly  painful  and  embarrassing !  She 
winced  still,  it  is  true,  at  every  allusion  to  Mrs. 
Van  Buren, — but  it  was  a  wincing  for  Avhich  she 
was  thoroughly  prepared, — a  pain  she  knew  for 
certain  that  she  must  experience,  differing  alto- 
gether from  the  crushing  misery  of  an  unexpected 
revelation,  bringing  with  it  the  toppling  down  of 
an  idol,  or  the  withering  of  a  long-cherished  hope ! 

For  once  we  have  come  to  realize  that  the 
idol, — although  prostrate  and  abased, — is  still  the 
dearest  object  of  our  adoration,  and  that  a  hope^ 
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if  it  is  to  rim  no  risk  of  being  suddenly  bKglited, 
had  better  never  be  suffered  to  ilourisli  and 
luxuriate  at  all,  pain  and  humiliation  become, 
as  it  were,  our  accepted  portion  ; — happiness  and 
pleasure  are  then  our  only  unexpected  guests ! 

To  adore, — without  faith, — without  hope, — a 
shattered  idol  ?  What  is  this  but  another  name 
for  a  state  of  perpetual  torment  and  unrest  ? 
But  yet,  to  be  able  to  adore  at  all,  is  surely  some- 
thin  (J !  How  man}^  there  are  who  have  not 
advanced  even  thus  far  upon  the  pathway  of 
human  knowledge  !  and  it  is  necessary  to  Ix)i0Wy 
and  to  endure,  before  it  is  possible  to  enjoy  with 
wisdom  ! 

Adversity  had  taught  Lucy  the  secret  of  some 
such  philosophy  as  this,  and  so,  expectant  only  of 
pain  and  humiliation,  she  was  enabled  to  answer, 
with  apparent  equanimity,  the  questions  of  Mr. 
Bury  the  doctor. 

'  Little  Miss  Van  Buren  '  was  '  a  very  fine 
little  girl,'  but  the  brain  ^^'as  in  a  'highly  irritable 
and  excitable  condition.'  Did  Lucy  know  whether 
there  had  ever  been  any  tendency  to  brain  disease 
in  the  Van  Buren  family  ? 

No  ;  Lucy  could  tell  him  absolutely  nothing 
with  regard  to  the  family  in  question.     She  had 
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never   heard   that   an}^   member   of   it   had  ever 
suffered  from  brain  disease. 

The  mother, — Mrs.  Van  Buren,  of  The  Aspens, 
— was  a  remarkably  fine-looking  woman.  K'o 
doubt  Lucy  was  acquainted  with  her  ?  Did  Lucy 
know  anything  about  the  little  girl's  father  ? 

No, — yes  ;  that  is  to  say,  Lucy  (ltd  know  some- 
thing about  him.  She  had  always  heard  that  he 
was  quite  strong  and  in  good  health. 

Ah !  Mr.  Bury  was  glad  to  be  informed  of 
this  !  It  had  an  important  bearing  uj)on  the 
case !  The  child  had  evidently  outgrown  her 
strength, — she  was  very  tall  for  her  age.  He 
had  heard  that  she  had  been  born  in  India  ?  Did 
Lucy  know  how  long  she  had  remained  out 
there  ?  Her  father  had  been, — Mr.  Bury  be- 
lieved,— an  Anglo-Indian  official  ?  Did  Lucy 
know  of  what  complaint  he  had  died? 

Yes ; — no ;  that  is  to  say  her  father  was  not 
yet  dead.  Oh,  yes  I  by  the  by !  of  course  !  He 
had  died  not  very  long  ago,  quite  lately,  in  fact ! 
Lucy  fancied  that  she  had  been  told  that  he  had 
died  in  a  fit. 

These  blundering  surmises  and  responses  re- 
sulted in  an  opinion,  upon  the  part  of  the  doctor, 
to  the  effect  that  '  little  Miss  Van  Buren,'  besides 
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having  decidedly  outgrown  her  strength,  had  in- 
herited from  her  father,  the  Anglo-Indian  official, 
who  had  recentl}^  expired  in  a  fit,  '  an  intense 
susceptibility  of  cerebral  structure,'  and  '  that  the 
chill  she  had  caught,  a  short  while  ago,  through 
falling  into  the  pond,  had  j^redisposed  her  to 
rheumatic  and  neuralgic  pains.' 

There  migJtty  however,  be  other  causes  for  her 
indisposition,  which  time  woidd  enable  him  to 
discover.  She  might  have  fallen  down,  at  some 
period,  and  affected  her  spine,  or  swallowed  a 
thimble,  or  a  brass  button.  ...  It  was  quite  im- 
possible to  guard  against  these  contingencies ! 
He  had  great  hopes  that  she  would  im2)rove  with 
the  fine  weather,  but  spring  was  always  a  very 
trj'ing  time  for  children.  In  the  meantime,  it 
Avas  absolutely  necessary  that  she  should  be  pro- 
tected from  catching  another  chill.  .  .  .  He  would 
prescribe  a  little  bromide  of  potassium;  a  most 
valuable  medicine  in  such  cases !  .  .  .  and,  he 
w^ould  look  in  again  '  the  day  after  to-morrow.' 

Mr.  Bury,  who  was  not  much  of  a  sentimenta- 
list, and  a  sentimental  doctor  should  be  looked 
upon  as  altogether  an  exceptional  being,  had  not 
been  sorrj'  to  glean  what  he  considered  must  be 
authentic  information  with  regard  to  Mrs.  Yan 
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Buren  and  licr  late  husband.  He  had  admired  the 
Anglo-Indian  widow,  as  it  were  profemonally, 
and  from  a  carnal  and  anatomical  standpoint, 
had  decided  that  she  was  a  'magnificent  creature/ 
and  magnificent  creatures  happened  to  be  possessed 
of  more  interest  in  his  eyes  than  creatures  of  an 
inferior  type. 

As  soon  as  Mr.  Bury  had  departed,  Lucy  sum- 
moned her  one  attendant,  and  gave  her  the  pre- 
scription. 

'  Take  it  at  once  to  the  chemist's,  Sarah,  and 
have  it  made  U23.     Why,  how  happy  you  look  I ' 

*  "Well,  Miss  Lucy,'  answered  Sarah,  blushing, 
*  I  can't  help,  certainly,  feeling  rather  in  better 
spirits  to-day,  Avhich  you'll  understand,  situated 
as  you  are  yourself.  Miss,  when  I  tell  you  that 
Mr.  Pretyman  has  written  me  a  letter  all  the 
way  from  where  the  fighting's  been,  and  he  says, 
*'I  expect  to  be  back,"  (he  says,)  "  almost  as  soon 
as  this  reaches  you,  which  I  hope,"  (he  says,)  "will 
find  you,  as  it  leaves  me,  in  first-rate  health  and 
sjoirits  ;  and  with  a  good  appetite  for  \hQ  cold 
roast  beef  of  old  England,  Avhich  I  shall  be 
heartily  thankful,"  (he  says,)  "  to  look  upon  once 
again,  yourself  included,"  (he  says,)  "  as  well  as 
the  old  folks  at  home,  which  is  thinking  now," 
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(lie  says,)  ''of  retiring  from  tlie  'public'  busi- 
ness, altogether,  and  leaving  it  to  me ;  and  who 
I  should  very  much  like  to  introduce  you  to," 
(he  says,)  "  one  of  these  fine  days,  as  it's  about 
time,"  (he  says,)  "  that  their  affectionate  son  Tom 
should  marry  and  settle  down  with  the  girl  of 
his  choice,  if  she  will  have  him,  which  is  a 
young  person,"  (he  says,)  "  that  you  may  see  in 
the  glass  every  time  that  you  cleans  yourself  up 
for  the  day."  .  .  .  And  so,  you  see,  Miss,'  con- 
tinued Sarah,  with  a  happy  smile,  '  he's  on  his 
way  home,  now,  as  sure  as  sure,  and  it's  ten  to  one, 
I  think,  after  reading  what  he  says  about  settling 
down,  and  taking  a  "public,"  that  his  intentions 
is  perfectly  honourable  I  ' 

*  I  hope  so,  Sarah,  I'm  sure,'  returned  Lucy 
sadly. 

'  So  do  I,  Miss  ;  and  in  another  part  of  his 
letter  which  comes  before  that,  he  says  he's 
probably  going  back  in  attendance  uj)on  one  of 
the  officers  that's  been  wounded,  and  I  "hope," 
(he  says,)  "  that  I  may  get  ^Dut  on  to  the  Colonel, 
which  is  what  I  am  trj^ng  hard  to  get  hold  of," 
(he  says,)  "  and  as  I  believe  he's  after  the  same 
intentions  himself,"  (he  says,)  "I've  every  hope  of 
bringing   the   matter    off,    which   is   one  of  the 
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arrangements  whicli  would  satisfy  me  best,"  (lie 
says,)  ''as  I  alwaj^s  said  I  would  lay  down  my 
life  for  the  Colonel  any  day,  which  is  thoroughly 
one  of  the  right  sort,"  (he  says,)  ''  and  I  came 
very  near  doing  it,  too,"  (he  says,)  ''in  no  mis- 
take!" .  .  : 

'  Oh,  Sarah,  supposing  they  should  come  back 
together,  in  the  same  shij) !  ' 

'  I  think  you'll  see  that  they  will.  Miss,'  re- 
plied Sarah  cheerfully.  '  It  will  be  a  great  mercy 
to  feel  that  they're  safe  home  again,  I'm  sure !  ' 

'  It  will  indeed  !  .  .  .  and  I  hope  that,  if  you 
care  about  him,  this  young  man  will  keep  all  his 
promises,  and  come  up  to  your  expectations,  and 
be  true,  and  faithful,  and  never  do  anything  in 
the  future  to  make  jon  regret  that  you  ever  met 
him  at  all ! '  and  she  sighed  the  sigh  of  the 
experienced. 

Mingling  with  her  own  fears  and  uncertain- 
ties, there  had  arisen,  just  at  that  moment,  the 
memory  of  Private  Prety man's  midnight  ramble 
by  the  side  of  the  moonshiny  river,  with  the 
'  young  female  '  at  Hampton  Court. 

Had  all  men,  then,  independent  of  class  and 
station,!  ^^^  ^^^^  affairs  and  adventures  in  the 
past  ?  .  .  .      Must  every  man  have,  hidden  away 
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in  his  heart,  recollections,  and  regrets,  which 
would  cause  the  woman  who  loved  him  best  to 
shudder,  and  turn  pale,  if  they  could  be  made 
known  to  her?  .  .  . 

.  .  .  '  And  dare  we  to  this  fancy  give, 
That,  had  the  wild  oat  not  "been  sown. 
The  soil,  left  barren,  scarce  had  grown 

The  grain  by  which  a  man  may  live  ?  '  .  .  . 

The  voice  of  Sarah  recalled  Lucy  to  the  present. 

'  I  hope  so,  too,  Miss,'  she  said,  referring  to 
her  young  mistress's  words  ;  '  but  once  I  get 
married,  I  don't  mean  to  bother  my  head  about 
the  future  !  One  can't  have  evenjthiug,  you  know, 
Miss,  and  a  girl  like  me  must  make  up  her  mind 
to  take  the  rough  with  the  smooth  when  she  sets 
her  whole  affections  upon  a  young  fellow  that's 
been  in  a  cavalry  regiment  and  seen  fighting  !  ' 
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CHAPTER  XVIII. 

But  neither  Lucy's  devoted  attentions,  the 
anxious  solicitude  of  the  old  French  Professor, 
nor  Mr.  Bury's  valuable  '  Bromide  of  Potassium/ 
were  destined  to  bring  back  the  hue  of  health  to 
Lily  Yan  Buren's  cheek.  In  little  more  than  a 
week  from  the  time  when  8arah  had  trij)ped  off 
so  gaily  to  the  chemist's,  her  bosom  all  aglow 
with  love  and  admiration  for  the  gallant  Lancer, 
Anthony  Hepburn's  child  lay  cold  and  silent  iipon 
the  little  white  bed  in  what  had  once  been 'Lucy's 
sleeping-room,  albeit  closed  and  shrouded  now, 
and  transformed,  through  the  mysterious  working 
of  destiny,  into  a  chamber  of  death. 

How  long  a  coffin  for  so  young  a  child  !  Very 
nearly  six  feet  in  length  from  end  to  end  !  The 
undertaker  was  quite  surprised,  Sarah  said,  when 
he  heard  that  the  young  lady  was  only  '  just 
turned  ten  and  a  half  years  old !'....  There 
were  precedents,  however,  for  this  sudden  grow- 
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iiior  of  children  cliirino^  a  short  illuess.  Mrs. 
Porter,  the  landlady,  could  quote  a  remarkable 
instance ;  Mr.  Porter,  the  pig-faced  man,  could 
remember  another  ;  Sarah  could  recall  a  third. 

A  death  in  the  house  is  not  always  a  wholly 
iinacceptable  incident  to  the  majority  of  '  that  vast 
prolific  cockney  middle-class,  that  makes  its  prin- 
cipal meal  about  mid-day  !  '  Suddenly,  and  without 
any  direct  intervention  of  their  own,  a  dramatic 
element  has  invaded  their  vulgar  and  prosaic 
lives.  They  are  assisting,  gratis,  at  a  real 
traged}',  and  are  occupying,  as  it  were,  places  in 
the  front  row.  Imagination  is  stimulated ;  sym- 
pathy is  evoked ;  for  a  whole  week,  at  least,  there 
is  an  excuse  for  the  continual  wagging  of  tongues! 

During  this  sad  period,  Lucy  slept  in  a  little 
room  upon  the  ground-floor,  opposite  the  sitting- 
room  ;  a  room  which  had  been  previously  occupied 
by  Sarah,  who  had  migrated,  for  the  week,  to  the 
upper  regions. 

Monsieur  de  la  Yieilleroche  had  begged  her 
to  make  use  of  his  own  sitting-room,  at  any  rate, 
during  the  hours  of  his  com2:)ulsory  absence  from 
home,  deeming  that  if  she  remained  in  solitude 
below  stairs,  her  spirit  might  become  too  pain- 
full}"  oppressed  b}'  the   close  proximit}'  of  death. 
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Lucy,  liowcver,  but  rarely  availed  herself  of 
her  old  friend's  kindness,  preferring  to  remain 
downstairs  in  a  familiar  place,  surrounded  by 
familiar  objects  ;  fearing  nothing  from  the  pale, 
tall  child  who  was  lying  asleep  behind  the  closed 
folding-doors  in  the  inner- chamber,  and  bearing 
for  what  was  left  of  her,  too  much  maternal  love, 
to  brook  the  thought  of  leaving  her  there  de- 
serted and  alone. 

Ah,  if  she  could  only  remain  for  ever  looking 
exactly  as  she  looked  now  !  .  .  .  .  So  beautiful, 
so  tranquil,  so  like  the  lovely  white  flower  after 
which  she  had  been  named  !  .  .  .  .  But  to  her, 
as  to  every  other  fallen  blossom,  there  soon  would 
come  a  change ;  a  change,  the  very  thought  of 
which  must  fill  the  susceptible  mind  with  repug- 
nance and  regret,  and  cause  those  whose  imagina- 
tions are  capable  of  penetrating  beneath  the 
daisied  green  sward,  to  wonder  how  anybody, 
who  is  not  a  ghoul,  can  have  the  courage  to 
wander  about  complacently  in  a  churchyard  I 

Lil}^,  as  she  lay  there  in  her  last  sleep,  looked 
strangely  like  her  father. 

A  certain  stern  dignity  of  expression,  which 
is  the  invariable  accompaniment  of  death,  when 
the   dead   person   is  what   undertakers  are  wont 
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to  designate  '  a  liandsome  corpse,'  and  the  fact 
that  the  child's  long-  golden  hair  had  been  cut 
short  by  the  doctor's  orders,  served  to  heighten 
and  accentuate  the  resemblance  already  existing  ; 
a  resemblance  which,  whilst  it  had  been  to  Lucy 
a  source  of  constantly  recurring  torture,  had 
served  to  endear  its  possessor  to  her  as  nothing 
^Ise  could  ever  have  done ;  and  so,  she  could  not 
look  upon  Lily  now  without  tears  of  genuine 
tenderness  and  sorrow. 

The  old  Professor,  too,  who  had  loved  her 
almost  as  though  she  had  been  his  own  child, 
was  deeply  affected  at  her  death. 

'  If  she  could  only  have  lived,'  he  exclaimed, 
'  until  she  had  known  some  of  the  intenscr  joys 
of  existence  I  With  these,  perhaps,  Avould  have 
come  also,  the  intenser  sorrows  I  But  still  it  is 
so  sad  to  die  before  one  has  ever  lived  at  all !  ' 
and  he  had  repeated  sadly  and  sorrowfully  Alfred 
de  Musset's  lines  upon  the  death  of  a  young 
maiden : — 

'  "  i:ile  est  morfe  et  na  point  vccu, 
EUefaisait  semhlant  de  vicre 
De  ses  mains  est  tomhi-  le  litre, 
Bans  lequel  die  na  rien  lu^ ' 

But,    perhaps,    Lucy   thought,    although    the 
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Book  of  Life  had  fallen  thus,  unread,  from  her 
hands,  she  would  taste,  now,  of  jo\^s  which  need 
possess  no  counterbalancing  burden  of  pain  !  .  .  . 
How  many  mysteries  might  now  be  made  plain 
to  her  !  .  .  .  .  How  many  of  those  childish  ques- 
tions answered,  to  which  Lucy,  in  her  ignorance, 
was  unable  to  give  any  reply  !  She  would  know 
now,  no  doubt,  whether  living  creatures  had  been 
permitted,  imconsciously,  to  have  any  voice  as  to 
their  own  fashion  or  semblance ;  why  the  world  had 
not  been  made  all  blue,  like  a  willow-pattern 
nursery  plate  ;  and  whether  the  birds  and  butter- 
flies of  Heaven,  supposing  that  there  were  any 
there  at  all,  were  indigenous  to  those  high  realms, 
or  merely  such  birds  and  butterflies  as  had  flitted 
and  carolled  decorously  through  the  fields  and 
forests  of  earth,  and  so,  had  met,  at  last  with  a 
deserved  reward  ! 

Uj)on  the  first  symptoms  of  danger  in  Lily's 
illness.  Monsieur  de  la  Yieilleroche  had  telegraphed 
to  both  her  father  and  mother.  From  neither  of 
them,  however,  had  he,  as  yet,  received  any 
answer.     This  did  not  surjDrise  him. 

Anthony  Hepburn, —  supposing,  always,  that 
he  had  been  sufficiently  recovered  to  traA'el, 
— had  probably  started  upon  his  homeward  way 
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as  soon  as  lie  had  received  his  old  friend's  former 
letter. 

He,  and  Sarah's  soldier -sweetheart,  had  em- 
harked,  very  possibly,  on  hoard  the  same  returning 
troop-ship,  which  with  every  fleeting  moment 
must  he  gliding  nearer  and  nearer  home. 

As  for  the  mother  of  the  dead  child, — '  that 
magnificent,  that  insupportable  woman,' —  it  was 
quite  impossible  to  say  where  she  might,  or  might 
nof,  be,  at  this  particular  time.  Whether  she  had 
over  received  the  telegram  was  altogether  doubt- 
ful ;  and  whether,  having  received  it,  she  would, 
consideringhcr  altered  circumstances,  elect  to  come 
and  look  once  more  upon  her  child,  was  even 
more  uncertain  still.  The  Professor  had  informed 
Lucy  that  thei'e  was  a  remote  possibility  of  her 
arrival  at '  Vine  Cottage,'  and  was  quite  astonished 
at  the  philosophic  calm  with  which  she  had  re- 
ceived his  words. 

'  It  is  a  pity  no  one  should  see  Lily,'  was  all 
she  answered,  '  when  she  looks  so  beautiful,  and 
must  soon  be  hidden  out  of  sight  for  ever  ! ' 

Of  the  probability  of  Colonel  Hepburn's  im- 
mediate return,  the  Professor  had  thought  it  would 
be  wiser  to  say  nothing,  seeing  that  any  such  hope 
would  be   liable  to  be  so  bitterly  disappointed, 
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supposing  that  the  wounded  man, — after  leaving- 
the  hands  of  the  surgeon,— -were  to  suffer  from  a 
relapse,  or  succumb  from  exhaustion.  The  Pro- 
fessor was  thoroughly  prepared,  however,  for  the 
event  himself,  and  he  had  written  to  Anthony  at 
the  club  he  usually  frequented,  and  at  which  he 
would  probably  be  set  down  upon  his  arrival  in 
London ; — breaking  to  him  the  sad  news  of  Lily's- 
death,  and  giving  him  all  the  particulars  respect- 
ing the  arrangements  which  had  been  made  for 
her  funeral. 

But  the  day  before  the  sorrowful  hiding  out  of 
sight  for  ever  had  dawned  now,  and  no  Avord  had 
reached  the  Professor  of  Anthonj^  Hepburn's  return. 

The  funeral  ceremony  could  be  delayed  for 
awhile,  but  the  coffin-lid  was  to  be  closed  to-mor- 
row upon  what  could  look  '  so  beautiful,  for  only  a 
little  Avhile  longer  now  ! 

All  day  long  Lucy  had  felt  nervous,  disturbed, 
impatient, — expectant  of  she  knew  not  what. 

Early  in  the  morning  she  started  off  for  a 
solitary  walk,  having  for  its  object  the  gathering 
of  spring  leaves  and  flowers  for  Lily's  final 
adornment. 

She  had  to  go  some  distance,  at  this  early 
season  of  the  year,  before  she  could  find  any,  and 
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then  they  were  only  such  as  would  have  seemed, 
to  most  people,  very  commonplace  and  ordinary 
for  her  intended  purpose. 

A  few  white  flowers,  looking  like  small  ox- 
daisies, — and  yet  not  altogether  ox-daisies  either, 
— which  grew  close  up  under  the  gorse-bushes 
in  the  more  sequestered  parts  of  the  Common  ; 
some  snowy  clusters  of  blossom  which  she  found 
decking  the  leafless  branches  of  the  spiked  black- 
thorn ;  and  then,  long  trailing  sprays  and  natural 
garlands  of  dark  glistening  ivy,  which  she  dis- 
co^-ered  clinging  to  the  trees  and  hedgerows  in 
'  Nightingale  Lane.'  She  had  a  sort  of  super- 
stitious wish  that  Anthony  Hepburn's  child  should 
lie  only  among  flowers  of  her  otnti  gathering,  and 
so  had  refrained  from  buying  any  of  the  conven- 
tional funeral- wreaths  and  crosses  which  were  to 
be  obtained  in  the  town. 

The  crimson  ribes  in  Mrs.  Porter's  little 
garden,  was  scarcely  out  as  yet ;  but  there  was 
quite  a  wealth,  considering  its  narrow  area,  of 
snowdrops,  primroses,  and  crocuses,  and  with 
these  added  to  the  flowers  she  had  alread}'  gathered, 
Lucy  knew  that  she  could  make  her  garlands  look 
quite  bright  and  pretty. 

Upon  her  return  home,  she  placed  her  basket 
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ii^Don  tlie  centre-table  in  the  sitting-room,  and  sat 
weaving  its  contents  into  wreatlis  and  crosses 
until  quite  late  in  the  afternoon. 

To  achieve,  with  perfect  satisfaction  to  one's 
self,  any  kind  of  work,  requires  time  and  patience. 
Lucy,  therefore,  who  had  become  really  interested 
in  her  occupation,  went  on  with  it  steadily  until 
sunset,  deeming  it  altogether  a  labour  of  love,  and 
never  pausing  to  ask  herself  whether  it  was  not 
rather  a  mere  pastime  of  pious  supererogation, 
and  whether  it  might  not  seem  (from  the  point  of 
view  of  the  flowers,  at  least,)  to  be  just  a  little 
barbarous  as  well,  since  not  every  one  of  these 
newly  unfolded  blossoms  might  have  desired  to  be 
banished,  so  soon,  to  the  regions  of  eternal  night ! 

At  about  half-past  five  o'clock,  as  she  was 
seated  close  to  the  window,  in  order  to  catch  the 
last  rays  of  departing  daylight,  she  was  aware  of 
the  opening  ^  click  '  of  the  garden- gate.  It  could 
only  be  Monsieur  de  la  Yieilleroche,  she  thought, 
but  yet  her  foolish  heart  began  to  beat  and  falter. 

The  '  Marquis,'  seeming,  likewise,  to  be  anxious 
and  perturbed  in  spirit,  had  quitted  home  at  an 
unusually  early  hour ;  ostensibly,  with  the  object 
of  going  through  his  round  of  daily  lessons,  and 
so  divert  the  melancholy  current  of  his  thoughts  ; 
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but  in  reality  to  ascertain,  in  London,  whether 
any  more  definite  information  had  been  received 
relative  to  the  arrival  of  the  first  convoy  of 
wounded  men  from  South  Africa  ;  and  whether  it 
was  probable  that  any  of  the  officers  might  have 
started  for  home,  independently,  without  awaiting 
the  departure  of  the  appointed  troop-ship. 

But  it  was  not  the  old  Marquis  who  was  re- 
tm-ning  now.  As  Lucy  gazed  anxiously  through 
the  window,  a  tall  handsome  young  man,  very 
much  sunburnt,  and  wearing  a  blue  Lancer  uni- 
form, made  his  appearance  inside  the  paling.  He 
looked  rather  sheepish  and  self-conscious,  and 
flicked  off  some  of  the  best  blossoms  of  the  ribes, 
with  his  cane,  as  he  strode  along  the  narrow  path- 
way leading  up  to  the  front  door. 

Happy,  happy  Sarah !  Her  soldier-lover  had 
returned  safe  and  sound  from  the  seat  of 
war  ! 

'  Lucy's  first  impulse,  upon  beholding  this  mar- 
tial figure,  was  to  fly  immediately  to  the  door, — 
to  welcome  him, — to  question  him, — to  overwhelm 
him  with  thanks  and  blessings  for  having  so 
gallantly  rescued  from  the  jaws  of  death  the  man 
she  loved.  To  inquire  whether  he,  too,  had  re- 
turned home,  or  would  shortly  return,  together 
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with   many   other   inquiries    fraught   with   such 
burning  interest  for  her. 

But  as  she  rose  from  her  chair  with  this  in- 
tention, she  heard  Sarah's  footstep  in  the  passage, 
going  towards  the  front  door.  No  ;  she  would 
not  interfere  with  the  meeting  of  these  happy- 
lovers  !  Afterwards,  when  she  had  quite  finished 
wearing  her  funeral  garlands,  —  when  Lily's 
sleeping  form  had  been  decked  out  with  the 
result  of  her  pious  toil, — she  would  ring  the  bell 
for  her  faithful  handmaiden,  and  ask  for  a  private 
inter^dew  with  the  '  young  fellow  in  a  cavalry 
regiment '  who  had  '  seen  fighting  ! ' 

The  twilight  had  set  in  now,  and  she  had  to 
complete  her  work  by  the  aid  of  a  candle. 

The  wreaths,  when  finished,  looked  much 
better,  she  thought,  than  those  that  were  sold  in 
the  shops.  She  had  made  a  large  cross  and  two 
beautiful  garlands.  There  were  a  few  stray 
flowers  left  over,  even  then  ;  these  she  intended 
to  strew  wherever  there  was  a  flowerless  corner  in 
Lily's  narrow  bed. 

With  a  heart  full  of  reverence  and  regret,  she 
went  into  the  inner  chamber,  and  looked  down 
upon  her  little  friend  for  the  last  time. 

The  faint  lig-ht  from  the   one   candle   in  the 
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sitting-room,  streaming  through  the  half- opened 
folding-doors,  fell  softly  upon  the  pale,  cold  face 
with  its  closed,  long-lashed  eye-lids,  and  dimly 
revealed  the  few  objects  which  had  been  suffered 
to  remain  in  the  room. 

Upon  the  chest  of  drawers,  to  the  left  of  the 
bedstead,  the  large  broken-nosed  doll  was  sitting 
bolt  upright, — its  blue  eyes  having  been  pulled 
open  for  the  last  time  by  those  poor  dead  little 
fingers, — wearing  the  inane  and  irresponsible 
smile  with  which  foolish,  addle -pated  folk  are 
wont  to  stare  on  in  the  midst  of  human  misery; — 
whilst  upon  the  dressing-table,  under  the  window, 
a  bright  bunch  of  golden  curls,  bound  together 
with  a  black  ribbon,  seemed  as  though  it  was 
caressed  by  the  invading  beam. 

Lucy  went  up  to  the  dressing-table,  and  toyed 
absently  with  the  curls. 

The  hair  of  Anthony  Hepburn's  child !  .  .  . 
Having  about  it  so  much  that  was  of  him, — so 
much  of  his  still  unburied  past !  Clinging  and 
coiling  about  her  fingers,  just  as  the  love  of  him 
must  ever  cling  and  coil  about  her  heart ;— just 
as  his  past  must  ever  cling  and  coil  about  her 
memory!  But  ah,— surely  without  bitterness, 
now,— after    so    much    had    been    suffered    and 
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endured  by  both  of  tbem,  so  much  subdued ! 
The  coffin-lid,  which  would  be  closed  to-morrow, 
would  hide  away,  for  ever,  all  that  might  yet 
remain  of  bitterness, — jealousy, — humiliation  ; — 
with  the  lovely  child-face  that  would  never  again 
be  looked  upon  by  mortal  eyes  ! 

Meditating  thus,  Lucy  turned  to  the  bed,  and 
laid  the  cross  and  the  two  garlands  upon  Lity's 
unconscious  form. 

Ah,  no  one  else  would  ever  see  her  now  !  That 
cluster  of  clinging  golden  curls  was  all  that  Lucy 
would  have  to  show  to  Anthony  if  ever  he  re- 
turned. It  was  a  pity  he  could  never  behold  her 
lying  thus  asleep ! 

Worn  out  with  her  conflicting  emotions,  Lucy 
fell  upon  her  knees  beside  the  little  white  bed, 
and  buried  her  face  in  her  hands. 

Silent  tears  soon  came  to  her  relief,  and  with 
them  some  sort  of  silent  and  unconventional 
prayer; — a  half -unconscious  lifting  up  of  the 
heart  to  the  Eternal  Throne  in  earnest  and  pas- 
sionate supplication,  for  strength  to  meet,  and 
endure,  without  repining,  whatever  fate  might  be 
reserved  for  her  in  the  shrouded  future ;  and  then 
— a  prayer  for  Anthony, — for  his  safe  and  speedy 
return, — for  his  love  (if  Heaven  so  willed  it), — and 
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for  their  happiness  together.  If  not,  for  his 
happiness, — without  a  thought  about  herself, — 
away  from  her,  out  of  the  sight  of  her  longing  and 
loving  eyes ;  but  for  Jiis  happiness  and  well-being,  at 
any  rate,  first  and  foremost  of  all  things  !  .  .  . 

How  long  she  remained  silently  pleading  thus, 
she  never  knew. 

The  sound  of  a  footstep  in  the  adjoining  room 
aroused  her  at  last,  and,  without  rising  from  her 
knees,  she  looked  up  suddenly. 

Something  came  between  her  and  the  ray  of 
candlelight.  A  man's  figure.  Whose  could  it 
be  ?  Could  her  scarcely  -  uttered  supplication 
have  ascended  so  speedily  to  the  Throne  of 
Heaven  ?  Was  it  Anthony  Hepburn,  or  his 
wraith,  that  stood  contemplating  her  from  just 
within  the  half-opened  folding-doors? 

She  remained  upon  her  knees  for  some  seconds 
— staring  with  haggard  eyes,  at  this  unexpected 
apparition, — her  outstretched  arms  and  clasped 
hands  reaching  half  across  the  flower- strewn 
cofl^  of  the  dead  child.  Then,  with  a  stifled  cry, 
she  sprang  towards  the  doorway. 

It  was  Anthony  Hepburn  indeed,  although,  in 
the  subdued  and  shrouded  light,  she  could  scarcely 
discern  his  features. 
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He  stretched  out  one  hand  towards  her  ap- 
pealingly, — imploringly, — almost  with  the  manner 
of  one  who  has  returned,  at  last,  to  something 
precious,  which  he  is  half  afraid  to  claim. 

What  she  could  see  of  his  face  looked  sad, 
wistful,  thinner  than  when  she  had  seen  him  last. 

With  her  hand  still  clasped  in  his,  she  drew 
him  gently  to  the  bed-side,  and  they  stood  gazing 
together  upon  Lily's  pale  face,  lit  up  by  the  caress- 
ing beam  of  invading  light. 

There  are  moments  in  life  when  a  combina- 
tion of  pathetic  circumstances  seems  to  render 
speech  impossible, — moments,  too,  which,  with 
the  emotions  they  awakened,  —  we  can  never 
entirely  forget,  but  to  which  we  seldom,  if  ever, 
allude,  even  to  our  nearest  and  dearest.  This 
moment  was  such  a  one. 

Lucy  was  the  first  to  break  the  silence. 

'  You  must  kiss  her,  and  say  good-bye  to  her,' 
she  whispered,  impelled,  as  it  seemed,  by  some 
sudden  and  irresistible  impulse. 

'  And  you  must,  too,'  he  answered,  in  a  broken 
voice,  and  they  both  leant  down  towards  the 
cofiln  together.  '  Come  to  the  light,'  he  said,  by- 
and-by ;  ^  let  me  see  how  you  look ! '  and  he  led  her 
through  the  folding-doors  into  the  room  beyond. 
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Their  eyes  met,  and  still  standing  hand  in  hand, 
they  gazed  at  one  another  tearfully  and  wistfully. 

*  And  you  ? '  she  asked  f alteringly,  after  she 
had  dwelt  tenderly  upon  every  line  of  his  face ; 
'  are  you  quite  well, — quite  strong  again  ? ' 

*  I'm  almost  as  right  as  I  can  ever  be,'  he 
answered  sadly. 

Lucy  was  struck  with  something  constrained 
and  unusual  about  his  bearing. 

*  Ah,  your  wound  !  It  still  hurts  you  !  You 
were  wounded  in  the  arm  ?  ' 

'  Yes  ;  in  the  right  one  ;  I  shall  be  rather 
awkward  for  some  time  longer.' 

She  glanced  from  his  face  to  his  right  arm, 
and  uttered  a  cry  of  consternation. 

An  empty  sleeve  fastened  across  Anthony 
Hepburn's  right  breast  told  its  own  tale. 

Lucy  fell  upon  his  bosom,  sobbing  and  weep- 
ing bitterly. 

'  I'm  only  a  poor  cripple  now,'  he  said,  as  he 
bent  dowTL  and  kissed  her  tenderly ;  *  who  can 
scarcely  even  write  his  own  name  yet  so  that 
anybody  can  make  it  out !  But  I  am  a  free  man 
once  more  I  Perhaps,  however,  I'm  not  now  worth 
your  taking  ?  Tell  me,  my  Lucy,  if  you  think 
that  you  can  care  about  me  still  ? ' 
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A  strong  man  stricken  down  and  disabled, — 
tamed  and  humbled  for  tbe  time  being  !  All,  to 
think  that  there  should  have  been  a  time  when 
the  yearning  after  some  such  terrible  misfortune, 
which  should  make  him  utterly  dejDendent  upon 
her  devotion,  could  have  existed  for  one  moment 
in  her  sinful  heart ! 

Some  ten  minutes  later,  the  old  Professor, 
who  had  been  informed  of  Anthony's  unexpected 
arrival,  looked  in  at  the  door  of  Lucy's  little 
sitting-room,  and  then  beholding  the  lovers,  re- 
tired as  noiselessly  as  he  had  come,  closing  the 
door  discreetly  behind  him. 

^Ah  !  it  does  not  finish  so  sadly  after  all !  '  he 
murmured,  when  he  had  climbed  up  to  his  solitary 
attic- chamber.  *  Anthony's  Past  is  dead  and  done 
away  with,  but  before  him  is  unfolding  the  promise 
of  a  happy  Future !  He  will  have  a  new  life  now, 
with  new  joj^s,  new  hopes,  and  new  ambitions ! 
Perhaps,  too,  one  of  these  fine  days,  he  will  have 
other  children,  and  then  Achille  de  la  Yieilleroche 
will  instruct  them  in  the  French  language  ! ' 

Still,  with  poor  little  Lily  lying  there  dead, 
nobody  could  feel  altogether  light-hearted. 

THE    END. 
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surpass  anything  with  which  we  are  familiar.  'The  Laird  of  Norlaw'  will  fully  sustaiu 
tie  author's  high  reputation.  The  reader  is  carried  on  from  first  to  last  with  an  energy 
of  sympathy  that  never  flags." — Sunday  Times. 

"•Tbe  Laird  of  Norlaw'  is  worthy  of  the  author's  reputation.  It  is  one  of  the  most 
exquisite  of  modern  novels." — Observer. 


XVL— THE  ENGLISHWOMAN  IN  ITALY. 

BY  MRS.  G.  GRETTON. 

"Mrs.  Gretton  had  opportunities  which  rarely  fall  to  the  lot  of  strangers  of  bocoming 
acquainted  with  the  inner  life  and  habits  of  a  part  of  the  Italian  peninsula  which  is  the 
very  centre  of  the  national  crisis.  We  can  praise  her  performance  as  interesting,  unexap 
gerated,  and  full  of  opportune  instruction." — The  Times. 

"ilis.  Gretton's  book  is  timely,  life-iike,  and  for  every  reason  to  be  recommended  li 
is  impossible  to  close  the  book  without  liking  the  writer  as  well  as  the  subject.  Tha  worK 
is  enf aging,  because  re&V—Athenxum. 
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XVII.— -NOTHING  NEW. 

BY  THE  AUTHOR  OF   "  JOHN  HALIFAX,  GENTLEMAN." 

"'Nothing  New'  displays  all  those  superior  merits  which  have  made  'John  Halifax  ' 
one  of  the  most  popular  works  of  the  day.  There  is  a  force  and  truthfulness  about  these 
tales  which  mark  them  as  the  production  of  no  ordinary  mind,  and  we  cordially  recom- 
mend them  to  the  perusal  of  all  lovers  of  Qction."— Morning  Post. 


XYIIL— LIFE  OF  JEANNE  D'ALBRET,  QUEEN  OF 
NAVARES. 

BY  MISS  FREER. 

"We  have  read  this  book  with  great  pleasure,  and  have  no  hesitation  in  recommending 
it  to  general  perusal.  It  reflects  the  highest  credit  ou  the  industry  and  ability  of  Mise 
PVeer.  Nothing  can  be  more  interesting  than  hir  story  of  the  life  of  Jeanne  D'Albret, 
und  the  narrative  is  as  trustworthy  as  it  is  attractive." — Morning  Post. 


XIX.— THE  VALLEY  OF  A  HUNDRED  FIRES. 

BY  THE  AUTHOR  OF  "  MARGARET  AND  HER  BRIDESMAIDS." 

"  If  asked  to  classify  this  work,  we  should  give  it  a  place  between  '  John  Halifax '  and 
'The  Caxtons.'  " — Standard. 
"The  spirit  in  which  the  whole  book  is  written  is  reflned  and  good." — Athenxum. 
"  This  ia  in  every  eense  a  charming  noveV— Messenger. 


XX.— THE  ROMANCE  OF  TEE  FORUM ;  OR,  NARRATIVES, 
SCENES,  AND  ANECDOTES  FROM  COURTS  OF  JUSTICE. 

BY  PETER  BURKE,  SERJEANT  AT  LAW. 

"This  attractive  book  will  be  perused  with  much  interest.  It  contains  a  great  variety 
of  singular  and  highly  romantic  stories."— /o/in  Bull. 

"A  work  of  singular  interest,  which  can  never  fail  to  charm  and  absorb  the  reader  s 
attention.  The  pre-^ent  cheap  and  elegant  edition  includes  the  true  story  of  the  Colleen 
Bawn." — Illmtruted  News. 


XXL— ADELE. 

BY    JULIA    KAYANAGH. 

" '  Adfele '  is  the  best  work  we  have  read  by  Miss  Kavanagh ;  it  is  a  charming  story, 
full  of  delicate  character-painting.  The  interest  kindled  in  the  Qrst  chapter  burns  brightly 
to  the  close." — Athenceurn. 

♦• '  Adele'  will  fully  sustain  the  reputation  of  Miss  Kavanagh,  high  as  it  already  ranks.'' 
— John  Bull. 

"'Ad(jle'  is  a  love-story  of  very  considerable  pathos  and  power.  It  is  a  very  clever 
novel." — Daily  News. 


XXIL— STUDIES  FROM  LIFE. 

BY  THE  AUTHOR  OF    "  JOHN  HALIFAX,  GENTIiEMAN 


» 


"These  'Studies '  are  truthful  and  vivid  pictures  of  life,  often  earnest,  always  full  of  right 
feeling,  and  occasionally  lightened  by  touches  of  quiet,  genial  humour.  The  volume  is  re- 
markable for  thought,  sound  sense,  shrewd  observation,  and  kind  and  sympathetic  feeliii;-' 
for  all  things  good  and  beautiful."" — Moi-ning  Post. 

"These  'Studios  from  Life'  are  remarkable  for  graphic  power  and  observation.  The 
Book  will  not  diuiiuish  the  reputation  of  the  accomplished  &\x\hQT."— Saturday  Review. 
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XXIII.— GRANDMOTHER'S  MONEY. 

BY  F.  W.  ROBINSON. 

'•  We  commend  '  Qrandmolher'B  Money '  to  readers  in  search  of  a  good  noTeL    The 
eh»r«cteni  are  true  tj  human  nature,  and  the  story  is  interesting."— .4rA^^<pum. 


XXIV.— A  BOOK  ABOUT  DOCTORS. 

BY  JOHN  CORDY  JEAFFRESON. 

'    ^  "  roa.l  anl  rer'^ad;  fit  for  the  Btndy  as  well  as  the  drawing-room  table  and 
tJ  I  rary.  •— /.-7r,-.r. 

v'.vni  }.     k  f  r  th.>  fireside  season,  and  for  the  seaside  season.   Mr.  Jeaffre- 
•<  •  .•     '   *.  ::.  !ri- '.s     f  v'.;iii<»<»,  collected  thousands  Of  good  things,  adMiig  thereto 

rrn.  •'■.'.  i!.       .]  ;  •  .rs  •.  i  ;  r  r.t  f  r  tho  first  time,  and  which,  of  course,  gives  increased  value 
to  liiitf  very  re<Ki*tjie  bvjk.' — At'i^tirum. 


XXV.— NO    CHURCH. 

BY  F.  W.  ROBINSON. 
"We  adri^fl  ail  who  have  the  opportunity  to  read  this  book.     It  is  well  worth  the 

"  A  Work  of  great  originality,  merit,  and  power.'*— Ston-iard 

XXVI— MISTRESS  AND  MAID. 

BY  THE  AUTHOR  OF  "  JOHN  HALIFAX,  GENTLEMAN." 

V  •lesome  book,  gracefully  written,  and  as  pleasant  to  read  us  it  is  instruo- 
•  •n. 

,:  tale,  charmiogty  xo\i."-^Standard 
■  A.I    .,%   r,  of  a  goo^l  uuvel  will  hail  with  delight  another  of  Mrs.  Cmlk's  charming 
■torlea"— JoAii  BmiL 


XXVII.— LOST  AND  SAVED. 

BY  THE  HON.  MRS.  NOUToN. 

" '  Lost  and  Sared '  will  be  read  with  eager  interest  by  those  who  love  a  touching  story. 
It  is  a  ru.,.r,,„M  ,..v..i  "-r,.,,. 

•Th'                                              '  exciting  situation*  and  Btirring  incidentn.     Thechiirno- 
tem  ar.'  <«r.     Above  and  iwyond  the-^e  olemenis  of  a  ko<m1  n.ivel. 

uLere  u  i.....  ih  which  true  genius  luve-xta  all  It  touchea" — Daily  \etct. 


XXVIII.— LES  mSERABLES. 

BY  VICTOR  HUGO. 
Authorised  Copt/n'ght  English   TramUition. 

"The  merits  of  *  !.*«  Miscrablos '  do  n  .t  nv^r'^y  consist  in  the  conception  of  it  as  a 
^^  hole  :  it  abounds  with  details  of  une<)  ^  M.  Victor  Hugo  has  stamped  upon 

\ory  page  the  hall-mark  of  genius."—'.  ye. 

XXIX.— BARBARA'S  HISTORY. 

BY  AMELIA  B.  EDWARDS. 

"  It  is  not  often  that  we  licrht  upon  a  novel  of  so  much  merit  and  Interest  as 
*  itarhara's  History."  It  Is  a  work  oonspicuous  for  taste  and  literary  culture.  It  is  a  very 
graceful  and  charming  book,  with  a  well-managed  story,  clearly-cut  chanicters,  and 
sentltneuis  expressed  with  t«u  exquisite  elocution.  The  dlalojrue;*  especially  sparkle  wltu 
repartee.  It  Is  a  book  whioh  the  world  will  like.  This  is  lii^b  praise  of  a  work  of  art 
sad  so  we  intend  it." — Tht  Tuiu*. 
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XXX.— LIFE  OF  THE  REV.  EDWARD  IRVING. 

BY  MRS.  OLIPHANT. 

"A  pood  book  on  a  most  interesting  theme."— Tvnes. 

"A  truly  interesting  and  most  affecting  memoir.  'Irving's  Life'  ought  to  have  a  uiche 
in  every  gallery  of  religious  biography.  There  are  few  lives  that  will  be  fuller  of  in- 
atruction,  interest,  and  consolation." — Saturday  Review. 


XXXI.— ST.  OLAVE'S. 

BY  THE  AUTHOR  OF  "  JANITA'S  CROSS." 

"This  novel  is  the  work  of  one  who  possesses  a  great  talent  for  writing,  as  well  as 
experience  and  knowledge  of  the  world.     The  whole  book  ie  worth  vea.di\iig.'"—Athenoeum. 

"  •  St.  Olii  ve's  '  belongs  to  a  lofty  order  of  Action.  It  is  a  good  novel,  but  it  is  something 
more.  It  is  written  with  unflagging  ability,  and  it  is  as  even  as  it  is  clever.  The  author 
has  determined  to  do  nothing  short  of  the  best,  and  has  succeeded. '—.W^omtnflr  Post. 


XXXIL— SAM  SLICK'S  TRAITS  OF  AMERICAN  HUMOUR. 

"Dip  where  you  will  into  this  lottery  of  fun,  you  are  sure  to  draw  out  a  prize     These 
'  Traits  '  exhibit  most  successfully  the  broad  national  features  of  American  humour."— /^oi< 


XXXIIL— CHRISTIAN'S  MISTAKE. 

BY  THE  AUTHOR  OF   "  JOHN  HALIFAX,  GENTLEMAN." 

"A  more  charming  story  has  rarely  been  written.  It  is  a  choice  gift  to  be  able  thus  to 
render  human  nature  so  truly,  to  penetrate  its  depths  with  such  a  searching  sagacity,  and 
to  illuminate  them  with  a  radiance  so  eminently  the  writer's  own." — Times. 


XXXIV.— ALEC  FORBES  OF  HOWGLEN. 

BY  GEORGE  MAC  DONALD,  LL.D. 

"No  account  of  this  story  would  give  any  idea  of  the  profound  interest  that  pervades 
tbe  work  from  the  first  page  to  the  \2.sV—Athenceum. 

"A  novel  of  uncommon  merit.  Sir  Walter  Scott  said  he  would  advise  no  man  to  try 
to  read  '  Clarissa  Harlowe  '  out  loud  in  company  if  he  wished  to  keep  his  character  for 
tnanly  superiority  to  tears.  We  fancy  a  good  many  hardened  old  novel-readers  will  feel 
a  lising  in  the  throat  as  they  follow  the  fortunes  of  Alec  and  Annie."— PaZi  Mall  Gazette. 


XXXV.— AGNES 

BY  MRS.  OLIPHANT. 


"  'Agnes '  is  a  novel  superior  to  any  of  Mrs.  Oliphant's  former  works."— yK/i^nceum. 

"Mrs.  Oliphant  is  one  of  the  most  admirable  of  our  novelists.  In  her  works  the-o 
are  always  to  be  found  high  principle,  good  taste,  sense,  and  refinement.  'Agnes  '  in 
«i  story  whose  pathetic  beauty  will  appeal  irresistibly  to  all  readers."— J/orHJwg'  Post. 


XXXVI.— A  NOBLE  LIFE. 

BY  THE  AUTHOR  OF   ''  JOHN  HALIFAX,  GENTLEMAN." 

"Few  men  and  no  women  will  read  'A  Noble  Life'  without  feeling  themselves  il^o 
better  for  the  effort."— /S'/'C'c-^aior. 

"  A  beautifully  written  and  touching  tale.     It  is  a  noble  hook."— Morning  Post. 

"'A  Noble  Life'  is  remarkable  for  the  high  types  of  character  it  presents,  and  'he 
ikill  with  which  they  are  made  to  work  out  a  story  of  powerful  and  pathetic  intere-t." 
—  Daily  Neivs. 


XXXVII.— NEW  AMERICA. 

BY  W.  HEPWORTH  DIXON. 

"A  very  interesting  book.     Mr.  Dixon  has  written  thoughtfully  and  yreW."— Times 
"We   recommend   everyone   who   feels  any  interest   in    human   nature   to   read    .Mr. 
Dixon's  very  interesting  hook."— Satui  day  Jkvieic. 
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XXXVIIL— ROBERT  FALCONER. 

BY  GEORGE  MAG  DONALD,  LL.D. 

"'Robert  Falconer'  is  a  work  brimful  of  life  and  humour  and  of  the  deepest  human 
interest.  It  is  a  book  to  be  returned  to  again  and  again  for  the  deep  and  searching 
knowledge  it  evinces  of  human  thoughts  and  feeUngs.''—Athen(Bum. 


XXXIX.— THE  WOMAN'S  KINGDOM. 

BY  THE  AUTHOR  OF   "  JOHX  HALIFAX,  GENTLEMAN." 

"  '  The  Woman's  Kingdom '  sustains  the  author's  reputation  as  a  writer  of  the  purest 
ond  noblest  kind  of  domestic  stories" — Athenceum, 

"  '  The  Woman's  Kingdom  '  is  remarkable  for  its  romantic  interest.  The  characters  are 
masterpieces.    Edna  is  worthy  of  the  hand  that  drew  John  Halifax."— J/ornz'«^  Post. 


XL.— ANNALS  OF  AN  EVENTFUL  LIFE. 

BY  GEORGE  WEBBE  DASENT,  D.C.L. 

"  A  racy,  well-written,  and  original  novel.    The  interest  never  flags.     The  whole  work 
spi.rkle8  with  wit  and  humour."— Quat-terly  Review. 


XLI.— DAVID  ELGINBROD. 

BY   GEORGE   MAC   DONALD,   LL.D. 

"  A.  novel  which  is  the  work  of  a  man  of  genius.     It  will  attract  the  highest  class  of 
readere."— Times. 


XLII.— A  BRAVE  LADY. 

BY  THE  AUTHOR  OF   "  JOHN  HALIFAX,  GENTLEMAN." 

•'  We  earnestly  recommend  this  novel.  It  is  a  special  and  worthy  specimen  of  the 
HUtlior's  remarkable  powers.     The  reader's  attention  never  for  a  moment  flags.'' — Post 

'•'A  Brave  Lady'  thoroughly  rivets  the  unmingled  sympathy  of  the  reader,  and  her 
history  deserves  to  stand  foremost  among  the  author's  works." — Daily  Telegraph. 


XLIII.— HANNAH. 

BY  THE  AUTHOR  OF   "  JOHN  HALIFAX,  GENTLEMAN." 

"A  very  pleasant,  healthy  story,  well  and  artistically  told.  The  book  is  sure  of  a  wide 
circle  of  readers.    The  character  of  Hannah  is  one  of  rare  he&vity."— Standard. 

•'  A  powerful  novel  of  social  and  domestic  life.  One  of  the  most  successful  efforts  of  a 
successful  novelist."— Ziai??/  News. 


XLIY.- SAM  SLICK'S  AMERICANS  AT  HOME. 

"  This  is  one  of  the  most  amusing  books  that  wo  ever  read." — Standard. 
•'  'The  Americans  at  Home'  will  not  be  less  popular  than  any  of  Judge  Halliburton's 
previous  works." — Morning  Post. 

XLY.— THE  UNKIND  WORD. 

BY  THE  AUTHOR  OF   "JOHN  HALIFAX,  GENTLEMAN." 

"  These  stories  are  gems  of  narrative.  Indeed,  some  of  them,  in  their  touching  grace 
and  simplicity,  seem  to  us  to  possess  a  charm  even  beyond  the  authoress's  most  popular 
novels.  Of  none  of  them  can  this  be  said  more  emphatically  ttian  of  that  which  opens  the 
series.  •  The  Unkind  Word.'  It  is  wonderful  to  see  the  imaginative  power  displayed  in 
the  few  delicate  touches  by  which  this  successful  love-story  is  sketched  out." — The  Echo. 
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XLVI.— A  EOSE  IN  JUNE. 

BY  MRS.  OLIPHANT. 
"'A.  Rose  in  June'  is  as  pretty  as  its  title.    The  story  is  one  of  the  best  ani  tno^t 
touching  which  we  owe  to  the  industry  and  talent  of  Mrs.  Oliphant,  and  may  hold  its  own 
wiiu  even  'The  Chronicles  of  Carlingford.'  "—Times. 


XLVII.— MY  LITTLE  LADY. 

BY  E.  FRANCES  POYNTER. 
"This  story  presents  a  number  of  vivid  and  very  charming  pictures,    Indeed,  the  whole 
book  is  charming.    It  is  interesting  in  both  character  and  story,  and  thoroughly  good  of 
its  kind." — Saturday  Review, 

XLVIII.— PHCEBE,  JUNIOE. 

BY  MRS.  OLIPHANT. 
"This  last  'Chronicle  of  Carlingford'  not  merely  takes  rank  fairly  beside  the  first 
which  introduced  us  to  'Salem  Chapel,'  but    surpasses  all  the  intermediate  records. 
Pbcebe,  Junior,  herself  is  admirably  drawn." — Academy. 


XLIX.— LIFE  OF  MAEIB  ANTOINETTE. 

BY  PROFESSOR  CHARLES  DUKE  YONGE 

"  A  work  of  remarkable  merit  and  interest,  which  will,  we  doubt  not,  become  the  most 
popular  English  history  of  Marie  Antoinette." — Spectator. 


L.— SIE  GIBBIE. 

BY  GEORGE  MAG  DONALD,  LL.D. 

■ '  Sir  Gibbie '  is  a  book  of  genius."— FaZZ  Mall  Gazette. 
'  This  book  has  power,  pathos,  and  humour." — Athenceum. 


LI.— YOUNG  MES.  JAEDINE. 

BY  THE  AUTHOR  OF   "  JOHN  HALIFAX,  GENTLEMAN." 

• '  Yoimg  Mrs.  Jardine '  is  a  pretty  story,  written  in  pure  English." — The  Times 

'  There  is  much  good  feeling  in  this  book.    It  is  pleasant  and  wholesome." — Athencea/. 


LIL— LOED  BEACKENBUEY. 

BY  AMELIA  B.  EDWARDS. 

"A  very  readable  story.  The  author  has  well  conceived  the  purpose  of  high-class 
novel-writing,  and  succeeded  in  no  small  measure  in  attaining  it.  There  is  plenty  of 
variety,  cheerful  dialogue,  and  general '  verve '  in  the  book," — Athenceum. 


LIII.-IT  WAS  A  LOVEE  AND  HIS  LASS. 

BY  MRS.  OLIPHANT. 

"  In  '  It  was  a  Lover  and  his  Lass,'  we  admire  Mrs.  Oliphant  exceedingly.  It  would  he 
woiih  reading  a  second  time,  were  it  only  for  the  sake  of  one  ancient  Scottish  spiuster, 
who  is  nearly  the  counterpart  of  the  admirable  Mrs.  Margaret  Maitland." — Times. 


LIY.— THE  EEAL  LOED  BYEON— THE  STOEY  OF 
THE  POET'S  LIFE. 

BY  JOHN  CORDY  JEAFFRESON. 

"  Mr.  Jeaff reson  comes  forward  with  a  narrative  wnich  must  take  a  very  importont 
place  in  Byronic  literature;  and  it  may  reasonably  be  anticipated  that  this  book  will  b-* 
regarded  with  deep  interest  by  all  who  are  concerned  in  the  works  and  the  fame  of  thi:j 
great  English  noet."— T/je  Times. 


WORKS  BY  THE  AUTHOR  OF 

'SAM  SUCK,  THE  CLOCKMAKEE/ 

NEW  AND  CHEAP  EDITIONS. 

Each  in  One  Volume,  Illustrated,  and  Uniformlij  Bound,  price  os. 

NATURE  AND  HUMAN  NATURE. 

"We  enjoy  our  old  friend's  company  with  unabated  relish.  This  work  is  a  rattling 
miscellany  of  sharp  sayings,  stories,  and  hard  hits.   It  is  full  of  fun  and  fancy." — Athenceum 

■'  Since  Sam's  3rst  work  he  has  written  nothing  so  fresh,  racy,  and  genuinely  humorous  as 
this.  Every  line  of  it  teils  in  c>ome  way  or  other — instructively,  satirically,  jocoselj',  or 
witti'y.  Admiration  of  Sam's  mature  talents,  and  laughter  at  his  droll  yarns,  constantly 
alteruate  as  with  unhalt  ng  avidity  we  peruse  the  work.  The  Clockmaker  proves  himself 
the  fastest  time-kiUer  a-going." — Observer. 


WISE  SAWS  AND  MODERN  INSTANCES. 

"  This  delightful  book  will  be  the  most  popular,  as  beyond  doubt  it  is  the  best,  of  all  the 
author's  admirable  works  " — Standard. 

"  The  book  before  us  will  be  read  and  laughed  over.  Its  quaint  and  racy  dialect  will 
p'ease  some  readers — its  abundance  of  yarns  will  amuse  others.  There  is  something  to 
salt  readers  of  every  humour." — Athenceum. 

"The  humour  of  Sam  Slick  is  inexhaustible.  He  is  ever  and  everywhere  a  welcome 
visitor ;  smiles  greet  his  approach,  and  wit  and  wisdom  haug  upon  his  tongue.  We  pro- 
mise our  readers  a  great  treat  from  the  perusal  of  these  '  Wise  Saws,"  which  contain  a 
world  of  practical  wisdom,  and  a  treasury  of  the  richest  i\m'"— Morning  Post. 

THE  OLD  JUDGE ;  OR,  LIFE  IN  A  COLONY. 

"  By  common  consent  this  work  is  regarded  as  one  of  the  raciest,  truest  to  life,  most 
humorous,  and  most  interesting  works  which  have  proceeded  from  the  proliflc  pen  of  its 
author.  We  all  know  what  shrewdness  of  observation,  what  power  of  graphic  descrip- 
tion, what  natural  resources  of  drollery,  and  what  a  happy  method  of  hitting  off  the 
broader  characteristics  of  tbe  life  he  reviews,  belong  to  Judge  Haliburton.  We  have  all 
those  qualities  here  ;  but  they  are  balanced  by  a  serious  literary  purpose,  and  are  employed 
in  the  communication  of  information  respecting  certain  phases  of  colonial  experience 
which  impart  to  the  work  an  element  of  sober  utility." — Sunday  Times. 

TRAITS  OF  AMERICAN  HUMOUR. 

"No  man  has  done  more  than  the  facetious  Judge  Haliburton,  through  the  mouth  of  the 
inimitable  '  Sam,'  to  make  the  old  parent  country  recognise  and  appreciate  her  queer 
transatlantic  progeny.  His  present  collection  of  comic  stories  and  laughable  traits  is  a 
budget  of  fun,  full  of  rich  specimens  of  American  humour.'"— GZo&e. 

"  Yankeeism,  portrayed  in  its  raciest  aspect,  constitutes  the  contents  of  these  superla- 
tively entertaining  sketches.  The  work  embraces  the  most  varied  topics— political  parties, 
religious  eccentricities,  the  flights  of  literature,  and  the  absurdities  of  pretenders  to  learn- 
ing, all  come  in  for  their  share  of  satire  ;  while  we  have  specimens  of  genuine  American 
exaggerations  and  graphic  pictures  of  social  and  domestic  life  as  it  ia  The  work  will 
have  a  wide  circulation." — John  Bull. 

THE  AMERICANS  AT  HOME. 

"In  this  highly  entertaining  work  we  are  treated  to  another  cargo  of  capital  stories 
from  the  inexhaustible  store  of  our  Yankee  friend.  In  the  volume  before  us  he  dishes  up, 
with  his  accustomed  humour  and  terseness  of  style,  a  vast  number  of  tales,  none  more 
entertaining  than  another,  and  all  of  them  graphically  illustrative  of  the  ways  and  man- 
ners of  brother  Jonathan.  The  anomiilies  of  American  law,  the  extraordinary  adventures 
incident  to  life  in  the  backwoods,  and,  above  all,  the  peculiarities  of  American  society,  are 
variously,  powerfully,  and,  for  the  most  part,  amusingly  exemplified.''— /oM  Bull 

•'  In  the  picturesque  delineation  of  character,  and  the  felicitous  portraiture  of  national 
features,  no  writer  equals  Judge  Haliburton,  and  the  subjects  embraced  in  the  present 
delightful  book  call  forth,  in  new  and  vigorous  exercise,  his  peculiar  powers.  'The 
Americans  at  Home '  will  not  be  less  popular  than  any  of  his  previous  works."— Fosf. 
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WORKS  BY  THE  AUTHOR  OF 

JOHN  HALIFAX,  GENTLEMAN. 

NEW  AND  CHEAP  EDITIONS, 

Each  in  One  Volume,  Illustrated,  aiid  Uniformly  Bound,  price  5s. 


JOHN  HALIFAX,  GENTLEMAN. 

"This  13  a  very  good  and  a  very  interesting  work.  It  is  designed  to  trace  the  carper 
from  boyhood  to  age  of  a  perfect  man — a  Christian  gentleman,  and  it  abounds  in  incident 
both  well  and  highly  wrought  Throughout  it  is  conceived  in  a  high  spirit,  and  written 
with  great  ability.  This  cheap  and  handsome  new  edition  is  worthy  to  pass  freely  from 
hand  to  hand  as  a  gift-book  in  many  households." — Examiner. 

'  'The  story  is  very  interesting.  The  attachment  between  John  Halifax  and  his  wife  ii« 
brautifully  painted,  as  are  the  pictures  of  their  domestic  life,  and  the  growing  UjJ  of  theii 
children,  and  the  coi\cIusion  of  the  book  is  beautiful  and  touching." — Athenaeum, 

"  The  new  and  cheaper  edition  of  this  interesting  work  will  doubtless  meet  with  great 
success.  John  Halifax,  the  hero  of  this  most  beautiful  story,  is  no  ordinary  hero,  and  this 
his  history  is  no  ordinary  boolc  It  is  a  full-length  portrait  of  a  true  gentleman,  one  of 
rntuie's  own  nobility.  It  is  also  the  history  of  a  home,  and  a  thoroughly  English  one 
The  work  abounds  in  incident,  and  is  full  of  graphic  power  and  true  pathos.  It  is  a  book 
that  few  will  read  without  becoming  wiser  and  better." — Scotsman. 


A  WOMAN'S  THOUGHTS  ABOUT  WOMEN. 

"A  book  of  sound  counsel.  It  is  one  of  the  most  sensible  works  of  its  kind,  well  written, 
true-hearted,  and  altogether  practical.  Whoever  wishes  to  give  advice  to  a  young  lady 
ni;iy  thank  the  author  for  means  of  doing  so." — Examiner. 

••  These  thoughts  are  worthy  of  the  earnest  and  enlightened  mind,  the  all-embracing 
charity,  and  the  well-earned  reputation  of  the  author  of  '  John  Halifax.'  " — Standard. 

"  This  excellent  book  is  characterised  by  good  sense,  good  taste,  and  feeling,  and  ia 
Wiitten  in  an  earnest,  philanthropic,  as  well  as  practical  spirit." — Post. 


A  LIFE  FOR  A  LIFE. 


"We  are  always  glad  to  welcome  this  author.  She  writes  from  her  own  convictions, 
and  she  has  the  power  not  only  to  conceive  clearly  what  it  is  that  she  wishes  to  say,  but 
to  express  it  in  language  effective  and  vigorous,  in  'A  Life  for  a  Life'  she  is  fortunate 
in  a  good  subject,  and  she  has  produced  a  work  of  strong  effect.  The  reader,  having  read 
the  book  through  for  the  story,  will  be  apt  (if  he  be  of  our  persuasion)  to  return  and  read 
c^ain  many  pages  and  passages  with  greater  pleasure  than  on  a  first  perusal.  The  whole 
book  is  replete  with  a  gracefu',  tender  delicacy ;  and  in  addition  to  its  other  merits,  it  is 
written  in  good  careful  English." — Aihenoeum. 


NOTHING  NEW. 


"' Nothing  New '  displays  all  those  supei-ior  merits  which  have  made  'John  Halifax' 
one  of  the  most  popular  works  of  the  day." — Post. 

"  The  reader  will  find  these  narratives  fully  calculated  to  remind  him  of  that  truth  and 
energy  of  human  portraiture,  that  spell  over  human  affections  and  emotions,  which  have 
K.amped  this  author  one  of  the  first  novelists  of  our  day." — John  Bull. 

THE  WOMAN'S  KINGDOM. 

•"The  Woman's  Kingdom '  sustains  the  author's  reputation  as  a  writer  of  the  purest 
pnd  noblest  kind  of  domestic  stories.  The  novelist's  lesson  is  given  with  admirable  force 
cud  sweetness." — Atltenceum 

'•'The  Woman's  Kingdom'  is  remarkable  for  its  romantic  interest.  The  character* 
are  masterpieces.    Edna  is  worthy  of  the  hand  that  drew  John  Halifax. "—i'oit. 


STUDIES  FROM  LIFE. 

"  These  Studies  are  truthful  and  vivid  pictures  of  life,  often  earnest,  always  full  of  right 
fueling,  and  occasionally  lightened  by  touches  of  quiet  genial  humour.  The  volume  is  re- 
markable for  thought,  sound  sense,  shrewd  observation,  and  kind  and  sympathetic  feeling 
Jor  all  things  good  and  beautiful." — Post. 

[OONTINDED   ON    NEXT   PAGE.j 


TOMS  BT  THE  AUTHOR  OF 

JOHX  HALIFAX,  GENTLEMAX 


(continued.) 


CHRISTIAN'S  MISTAKE. 

"A  more  charming  story,  to  our  taste,  has  rarely  been  written.  Within  the  compass 
of  a  smgle  volume  the  writer  has  hit  off  a  circle  of  varied  characters,  all  true  to  nature- 
some  true  to  the  highest  nature— and  she  has  entangled  them  in  a  story  which  keeps  U3 
lu  suspense  till  its  knot  is  happily  and  gracefully  resolved;  while,  at  the  same  time  a 
pathetic  interest  is  sustained  by  an  art  of  which  it  would  be  difficult  to  analyze  the  secret. 
It  18  a  cboice  gift  to  be  able  thus  to  render  human  nature  so  truly,  to  penetrate  its  depths 
(vith  such  a  searching  sagacity,  and  to  illuminate  them  with  a  radiance  so  eminently  the 
writer's  own.  Even  if  tried  by  the  standard  of  the  Archbishop  of  York,  we  should  expect 
tbat  even  he  would  pronounce  'Christian's  Mistake  '  a  novel  without  a  fault."— r/ie  Tinm. 

"This  is  a  story  good  to  have  from  the  circulating  library,  but  better  to  have  from  one's 
bookseller  for  it  deserves  a  place  in  that  little  collection  of  clever  and  wholesome  storiea 
that  forms  od'*  of  the  comforts  of  a  well-appointed  homQ.'"— Examiner. 


MISTRESS  AND  MAID. 

"  A  good,  wholesome  book,  as  pleasant  to  read  as  it  is  instructive."— i4?^w<H«m. 
"This  work  is  written  with  the  same  true-hearted  earnestness  as  'John  Halifax,' 
spirit  of  the  whole  book  is  excellent  " — Examiner. 
"A  charming  tale  charmingly  told.:'— Standard. 


A  NOBLE  LIFE. 


"This  is  one  of  those  pleasant  tales  in  which  the  author  of  *John  Halifax  '  speakx  out 
of  a  generous  heart  the  purest  truths  of  \\iey— Examiner. 

"Few  men,  and  no  women,  will  read  a  'Noble  Life '  without  finding  themselves  the 
better." — Spectator. 

"  A  story  of  powerful  and  pathetic  interest"— Z)ai'7!/  Neves. 


A  BRAVE  LADY. 

"  A  very  good  novel,  showing  a  tender  sympathy  with  human  nature,  and  permeated 
by  a  pure  and  noble  spirit" — Examiner. 

"  A  most  charming  story." — Standard. 

""We  earnestly  recommend  this  novel.  It  is  a  special  and  worthy  specimen  of  the 
iQthor'B  remarkable  powers.    The  reader's  attention  never  for  a  moment  Q.&gs."—Post. 

HANNAH. 

"A  powerful  novel  of  social  and  domestic  life.  One  of  the  most  surcessfui  efforts  of  a 
successful  novelist." — Daily  Neics. 

"  A  very  pleasant,  healthy  story,  well  and  artistically  told.  The  book  is  sure  of  a  wide 
circle  of  readers.     The  character  of  Hannah  is  one  of  rare  heaiHtY."— Standard. 

THE  UNKIND  WORD. 

"  The  author  of  '  John  Halifax  '  has  written  many  fascinating  stories,  bat  we  can  call  to 
mind  nothing  from  her  pen  that  has  a  more  enduring  charm  than  the  graceful  sketche-  'O 
this  work.  Such  a  character  as  Jessie  stands  out  from  a  ci-owd  of  heroines  as  the  tvne  of 
all  that  ia  truly  noble,  pure,  and  womanly.''— United  Service  JJayazine. 


YOUNG  MRS.  JARDINE. 

•'  •  Young  Mrs.  Jardine'  is  a  pretty  story,  wri  ten  in  pure  English."— TA^  Tiwrs. 

•*  There  is  much  good  feeling  in  this  book.   It  is  pleasant  and  v,holesome."— A  Iker.ceum. 

"  A  book  that  all  should  read.  "Whilst  it  is  quite  the  equal  of  any  of  its  predecessors 
In  elevation  of  thought  and  style,  it  is  perhaps  their  superior  in  interest  of  plot  and 
dramatic  intensity.  The  characters  are  admirably  delineated,  and  the  dialogue  is  natural 
*nd  clear." — Morning  Post. 
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WORKS    BY 

MT^S.  OLIFH-^NT. 

NEW  AND  CHEAP  EDITIONS. 

Each  in  One  Volume^  Illustrated^  and  TJniformhj  Bounds  price  bi 


ADAM  GRAEME  OF  MOSSGRAY. 

'"Adam  Graeme  '  is  a  story  awakening  genuine  emotions  of  interest  and  delight  by  its 
admirable  pictures  of  Scottish  life  and  scenery.  The  plot  is  cleverly  complicated,  and 
there  is  great  vitality  in  the  dialogue,  and  remarkable  brilliancy  in  the  descriptive  pas- 
sages, as  who  that  has  read  'Margaret  Mailand'  would  not  bo  prepared  to  expect? 
But  the  story  has  a  'mightier  magnet  still,'  in  the  healthy  tone  which  pervades  it,  in  its 
feminine  delicacy  of  thought  and  diction,  and  in  the  truly  womanly  tenderness  of  its 
sentiments.  The  eloquent  author  sets  before  us  the  essential  attributes  of  ChriHtiau 
virtue,  their  deep  and  silent  workings  in  the  heart,  and  their  beautiful  manifestations  in 
the  life,  with  a  delicacy,  a  power,  and  a  truth  which  can  hardly  be  surpassed."— 3/or/im^ 
Post. 


THE  LAIRD  OF  NORLAW. 

""We  have  had  frequent  opportunities  of  commending  Messrs.  Hurst  and  Blackett's 
Standard  Library.  For  neatness,  elegance,  and  distinctness  the  volumes  in  this  series 
surpass  anything  with  which  we  are  familiar.  '  The  Laird  of  Norlaw  '  will  fully  sustain 
the  authors  high  reputation.  The  I'eader  is  carried  on  from  flrst  to  last  with  an  energy 
of  sympathy  that  never  Hugs.'"— Sunday  Times. 

•"The  Laird  of  Norlaw'  is  worthy  of  the  author's  reputation.  It  is  one  of  the  mo.--t 
exquisite  of  modem  novels." — Observer. 


IT  WAS  A  LOVER  AND  HIS  LASS. 

"In  'It  was  a  Lover  and  his  Lass,'  we  admire  Mrs.  Oliphant  exceedingly.  Her  story  is 
a  very  prettv  one.  It  would  be  worth  reading  a  second  time,  were  it  only  for  the  sake  of 
one  ancient  Scottish  spinster,  who  is  nearly  the  counterpart  of  the  admirable  Mrs.  Mar- 
garet Maitland." — luues. 


AGNES. 


'"Agnes'  is  a  novel  superior  to  any  of  Mrs.  Oliphant's  former  vJor]is."—AthmoeHin 
"Mrs.  OHphant  is  one  of  the  most  admirable  of  our  novelists.     In  her  works  there  are 
always  to  be  foaad  high  principle,  good  taste,  sense,  and  rofluement.     'Agnes'  la  a  story 
whose  pathetic  beauty  will  appeal  irresistibly  to  all  readers." — Morning  Post. 


A  ROSE  IN  JUNE. 


"'A  Eose  in  June'  is  as  pretty  as  its  title.  The  story  is  one  of  the  best  and  most 
touching  which  we  owe  to  the  industry  and  talent  of  Mrs.  Oliphant,  and  may  hold  its  own 
with  even  *  The  Chronicles  of  Carlingford.'  "—Times. 


PHffiBE,  JUNIOR. 


"Th's  last  'Chronicle  of  Carlingford'  not  merely  takes  rank  fairly  beside  the  fltst 
•which  introduced  us  to  '  Salem  Chapel,'  but  surpasses  all  the  intermediate  records. 
Phoebe,  Junior,  herself  is  admirably  drawn."— ^.cacZemy. 


LIFE  OF  THE  REV.  EDWARD  IRVING. 

"A  good  book  on  a  most  interesting  theme." — Times. 

"A  truly  interesting  and  most  affecting  memoir.  'Irving's  Life'  ought  to  have  a  nic'ie 
in  every  gallery  of  religious  biography.  There  are  few  lives  that  will  be  fuller  of  in- 
struction, interest,  and  consolation."— ^aiwrdat/  Review. 
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GEOEGE  MAC  DONALD,  LLD. 

NEW  AND  CHEAP  EDITIONS. 

Each  in  One  Volume,  Illustrated,  and  Uniformly  Bound,  price  bs. 

ALEC  FORBES  OF  HOWGLEN. 

"x\o  account  of  this  story  would  give  any  idea  of  the  profound  interest  that  pervade? 
the  work  from  the  first  page  to  the  last^---4jto^^^^  he  would  advise  no  man  to  trv 

„,o™  »  fte  Bouls  0?  men  and  lomen  tW  to  their  soclil  outs.de.    He  reads  hfe  and 

Xature  like  a  true  ^oeV— Examiner. 

ROBERT  FALCONER. 

"'Robert  Falconer'  is  a  work  brimful  of  life  and  humour  and  of  the  (deepest  human 
interest  It  is  a  work  to  be  returned  to  again  and  again  for  the  deep  and  searching 
'knowledge  it  evinces  of  human  thoughts  and  feelings.-'-^^/ier,ce«m  _        -u-  v,  r>^  tvt  ,p 

"This  story  abounds  in  exquisite  specimens  of  the  word-paintmg  m  which  Dr.  Mac 
Donaid  eS,  cbarming  transcripts  of  Nature,  full  of  Ught,  air,  and  colour."-Sa<«r./., 

^^^Tids  noble  story  displays  to  the  best  advantage  all  the  powers  of  Dr.  Mac  Donald's 

^'""Ro'bT/t'FSt'^rs'Thf^^^^       work  of  fiction  that  Dr.  Mac  Donald  has  yet  pro- 

'"^7l.el£;o?ue?S'' R^ole'^rrSconer '  are  so  finely  blended  with  humour  and  pathos  as 
to  m, 'ke  tlfem  in  themiclves  an  intellectual  treat  to  which  the  reader  returns  agam  aad 
&gA\n."— Spectator. 


DAVID  ELGINBROD. 

"A  novel  which  is  the  work  of  a  man  of  genius.    It  wiU  attract  the  highest  class  of 

^"'ihere'^re'Sny  beautiful  passages  and  descriptions  in  this  book.  The  characters  are 
ftTtrpiaelv  well  drawn." — Atheiiceum.  .  .    .   .      ■,    . 

•  \  clever  novel.  The  incidents  are  exciting,  and  the  interest  is  mamtamed  to  tHe 
close.  It  may  be  doubted  if  Sir  Walter  Scott  himself  ever  painted  a  Scotch  fireside  vfj.h 
more  truth  than  Dr.  Mac  Donald."— A/or.nHgr  Post.  .     ^    .       ^  ^  th.. 

••  David  Ele-inbrod  is  the  finest  character  we  have  met  in  fiction  for  many  a  day.  iho 
descriptions  of  natural  scenery  are  vivid,  truthful,  and  artistic;  the  general  reflections  .ro 
tho^e  of  a  refined,  thoughtful,  and  poetical  philosopher,  and  the  whole  moral  atmospueio 
of  the  book  is  lofty,  pure,  and  invigorating.'  —(??o6e. 


SIR  GIBBIE. 

" '  Sir  Gibbie '  is  a  book  of  genius."— Pa??  Mall  Gazette.     _ 

"This  book  has  power,  pathos,  and  humour.  There  is  not  a  character  which  is  not 
lifelike.    There  are  many  powerful  scenes,   and  the    portraits  will    stay  long    in  our 

™?™g[J' Grbbie^"1s  unquestionably  a  book  of  genius.    It  abounds  in  humour,  pathos, 
iE=:i4tintocharaCter,  and  happy  touches  of  description."— ffrai)/iic. 

••°Sir  Gibbie'  contains  some  of   the  most  charming  writing  the  author  has  yet  pro- 

^"^  Sir"Gribbie '  is  one  of  the  most  touching  and  beautiful  stories  that  has  been  written 
for  many  yeirs  It  is  not  a  novel  to  be  idly  read  and  laid  aside ;  it  Is  a  grand  work,  to  be 
kept  near  at  hand,  and  studied  and  thought  o\&r."— Morning  Post. 
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MESSRS.  HURST  MD  BLACKEiTS 

LIST   OF  NEW   WORKS. 
THE    PALACE    AND    THE    HOSPITAL;    or, 

Chronicles  of   Greenwich.     By  the  Rev.  A.  G.  L'Estra.nge, 
Aiithor  of  '  The  Village  of  Palaces,'  '  The  Fi'iendships  of   Mary- 
Russell  ^Mitford,'  &c.    2  vols,  crown  8vo.    With  Illustrations.    2ls. 
"  Under  the  title  of  '  The  Palace  and  the  Hospital,'  Mr.  KEstrange  has  provided 
for  those  who  have  a  taste  for  topography,  or  rather  for  the  historical  and  bio- 
graphical annals  of  a  locality  famous  in  history,  two  volumes  which  are  rich  in 
romantic  interest,  and  his  pages  abound  in  curious  and  interesting  glimpses  of 
old  manners.'" — Daily  yews. 

FOOTSTEPS  OF  JEANNE  D'ARC.     A  Pilgrim- 

age.      By  Mrs.   Florence    Caddt.     1    vol.    demy    8vo.  "^  With 

Map  of  Route.  15s. 
CoxTiiXTs :— Domremy :  the  Church— Jeanne  d' Arc's  Country  and  Home— Journey 
to  Vaucouleurs — Toul  and  Nancy — Through  the  Heart  of  France — Arrival  at 
Chinon— The  Trial  at  Poitiers— The  Loire— The  Maid  of  Orleans— A  Wonder- 
ful Week.  Jargeau  and  Patay— The  Coronation  at  Rheims— The  Abbey  of  St. 
Denis— The  King's  Retreat.  Campaign  on  the  Upper  Loire- The  Royal  Idol 
Broken.  The  Forest  of  Fontainebleau- Compibgne— The  Prisoner  of  Le 
Crotoy— Journey  to  Rouen. 

THE  BRONTE  FAMILY,  With  Special  Reference 

to  Patrick  Branwell  Bronte.     By  Francis  A.   Letland.     2 

vols.  21s. 
Contents:— Early  Circumstances  of  the  Brontes— Mrs.  Bronte— The  Rev.  Patrick 
Bronte — The  Girlhood  of  the  Bronte  Sisters — Branwell's  Boyhood — The 
Literary  Tastes  of  the  Children — Youth — Art-aims  of  the  Brontijs — Charlotte 
at  Roe  Head — Branwell  Bronte  and  his  Sisters'  Biographers — Branwell  at 
Bradford— Literary  Influences  and  Aspirations — Early  Poems — Poems  on 
'Caroline'— Events  at  the  Parsonage— Branwell  at  Broughton-in-Furness — 
Branwell  at  Sowerby  Bridge.  Charlotte's  Exertions — Branwell's  Poetry,  1842 
— Charlotte  and  Emily  in  Brussels — Other  Poems — A  Misplaced  Attachment— 
'Branwell's  Fall,'  as  set  forth  in  Biographies  of  his  Sisters — Branwell's  Pro- 
jected Novel — 'Eeal  Best'  'Penmaenmaur  ' — The  Sisters'  Poems  and  Novels. 
Branwell's  Literary  Occupations — Despondency.  Branwell's  Letters — Last 
Interview  with  Mr.  Grundy — Branwell  Bronte  and  '  Wuthering  Heights  ' — 
Branwell  Bronte  and  'The  Tenant  of  Wildfell  Hall' — Branwell's  Failings. 
Publication  of  'Jane  Eyre' — Branwell's  later  Poetical  Works — Fame  at 
Haworth — Death  of  Branwell — Branwell's  Character  in  his  Poetry. 

THE  REAL  SHELLEY:  New  Views  of  the  Poet's 

Life.     By  John  Cordt  Jeaffreson,  Author  of  "  The  Real  Lord 

Byron,"  "  A  Book  about  Doctors,"  "  A  Book  about  Lawyers,"  &c. 

2  vols,  demy  8vo.     30s. 

"  Those  who  have  read  Mr.  Jeaffreson's  account  of  Byron  will  be  prepared  to 

tlnd  that  impartiality  is  the  distinguishing  feature  of  his  endeavour  to  clear  awny 

the  fancies  and  misconceptions  which  have  been  given  to  the  world  in  some  of 

the  biographies  of  Shelley,  and  they  will  not  be  disappointed.     The  author  has 

striven  to  ascertain,  fairly  and  fully,  the  truth  concerning  a  poet  whose  influence, 

while  it  has  been  greatly  exaggerated  by  his  most  enthusiastic  admirers,  is  still  a 

living  factor  in  the  life  of  many."— J/o;-«j«$^  Post. 

WOMEN  OF  EUROPE  IN  THE  FIFTEENTH 

AND   sixteenth   CENTURIES.     By  Mrs.  Napier  HicxGLns. 

Vols.  1  and  2  demy  8vo.     30s. 
"  These  volumes  contain  biographies  of  women  more  or  less  directly  connected 
v/ith   the  history   of  Scandinavia,  Germany,   Hungary,   Russia,   Lithuania,   and 
Poland,  during  the  fifteenth  and  sixteenth  centuries.    The  work  is  likely  to  be  of 
permanent  value  to  the  students  of  history." — Morning  Post. 


MESSRS.    HURST    AND    BLACKETT'S 
NEW   WORKS— Co7it{7iued. 


WITHOUT  GOD:  Negative  Science  and  Natural 

Ethics.     By  Perct  Greg,  Author  of    "The  Devil's  Advocate, 
"Across  the  Zodiac,"  &e.     1  vol.  demy  8vo.     12s. 

''Mr.  Greg  has  coudensed  much  profound  thought  into  his  book,  and  has  fully 
succeeded  in  maintaining  the  interest  of  the  discussion  throughout." — Morning  Post. 

"  This  work  is  ably  written ;  there  are  in  it  many  passages  of  no  ordinary  power 
and  brilliancy.    It  is  eminently  suggestive  and  stimulating."— 5't-o^SMia«. 

'•  This  is  the  work  of  a  man  full  of  thought  upon  a  number  of  highly  important 
subjects,  and  of  strong  convictions  strongly  enunciated,  which  no  one  can  read 
without  benefit." — Morning  Advertiser. 

"  Mr.  Greg's  speculative  works  are  always  worth  study,  and  this  certainly  not 
the  least  of  them.  It  is  a  powerful  and  instructive  book  for  ihe  doubter  to  read, 
and  the  author  has  given  us  many  discussions  of  great  subtlety  and  depth." — 
Spectator. 

SIBERIAN  PICTURES.   By  Ludwik  Niemojowski. 

Edited,  from  the  Polish,  by  Major  Szulczewski.     2  vols.     21s. 

"  This  book  contains  a  good  deal  of  interesting  matter.  M.  Niemojowski's  de- 
scription of  Siberian  game  and  the  hunting  of  it  is  clearly  valuable,  and  shows 
that  he  really  has  lived  among  the  people.  His  work  is  not  without  interest  to 
ethnographers,  for  it  deals  with  almost  every  race  that  inhabits  Siberia — Tun- 
guzes  and  Tartars,  Samoyedes  and  Ostiaks,  the  Buriats  of  Lake  Baikal,  and  the 
Gilliacks  of  the  Pacific  coasts." — Saturday  Review. 

"Major  Szulczewski  has  done  a  service  by  translating  from  the  Polish  the  in- 
teresting account  which  Mr.  Niemojowski  has  given  of  the  dreary  land  in  which 
he  spent  so  many  j^ears  of  exile.  The  book  contains  a  number  of  very  interesting 
stories." —Atheniewn. 

"This  book  contains  by  far  the  most  exhaustive  and  reliable  account  which  has 
yet  been  given  in  English  of  Siberia."' — British  Quarterly  Review. 

REMINISCENCES    OF   MILITARY   SERVICE 

WITH    THE    93rd     SUTHERLAND     HIGHLANDERS.      By 

Surgeon- General  Munro,  M.D.,  C.B.,  Formerly  Surgeon  of  the 

Regiment.     1  vol.  demy  8vo.     15s. 

"This  is  a  book  of  interesting  recollections  of  active  military  campaigning  life. 

It  is  told  in  a  frank,  simple,  and  unpretentious  manner." — Illustrated  London  Xeics. 

"This  book  is  not  only  bright  and  lively,  but  thoroughly  good-natured.     What 

makes  these  reminiscences  exceptionally  readable  is  the  amount  of  illustrative 

anecdote  with  which  they  are  interspersed.     The  author  has  a  keen  appreciation 

of  humour,  with  the  knack  of  recalling  appropriate  stories." — Saturday  Review. 

"  There  is  much  in  these  interesting  reminiscences  that  will  gratify  while  it 
pains  the  reader.  A  book  like  this,  which  portrays  the  horrors  and  not  merely 
the  showy  side  of  war,  has  distinct  usefulness.  Dr.  Munro  recounts  many  inci- 
dents with  pardonable  pride."— Pa/Z  Mall  Gazette. 

THE    FRIENDSHIPS    OF    MARY    RUSSELL 

MITFORD :  As  Recorded  in  Letters  from  her  Literary 
Correspondents.  Edited  by  the  Rev.  A.  G.  L'Estrange, 
Editor  o'f  "  The  Life  of  Mary  Russell  Mitford,"  &c.     2  vols.     21s. 

"These  letters  are  all  written  as  to  one  whom  the  writers  love  and  revere.  Miss 
Barrett  is  one  of  Miss  Mitford's  correspondents,  all  of  whom  seem  to  be  inspired 
■with  a  sense  of  excellence  in  the  mind  they  are  invoking.  Their  letters  are  ex- 
tremely interesting,  and  they  strike  out  recollections,  opinions,  criticisms,  which 
will  hold  the  reader's  delighted  and  serious  attention."— Z)at7j/  Telegraph. 

"In  this  singular  and  probably  unique  book  Miss  Mitford  is  painted,  not  in 
letters  of  her  own  nor  in  letters  written  of  her,  but  in  letters  addressed  to  her; 
and  a  true  idea  is  thus  conveyed  of  her  talent,  her  disposition,  and  of  the  impres- 
sion she  made  upon  her  friends.  It  seldom  happens  that  anyone,  however  dis- 
tinguished, receives  such  a  number  of  letters  well  worth  reading  as  were  addressed 
to  Miss  Mitford;  and  the  letters  from  her  correspondents  are  not  only  from  inter- 
esting persons,  but  are  in  themselves  interesting." — St.  James's  Gazette. 


MESSRS.    HURST    AND    BLACKETT'S 
NEW  "iVORKS—Coiitijiued. 

THE  PICTORIAL  PRESS  :  Its  Origin  and  Pro- 
gress.   By   Mason    Jackson.     1    vol.    demy  8vo.     With    150 
Illustrations.     16s. 
'•  Mr.  Mason  Jackson's  learned  and  exhaustive  work  on  the  'Pictorial  Press,' 
with  its  rare  and  curious  illustrations,  should  be  acquired  and  appreciatively  con- 
sulted, not  only  by  those  amateurs  of  the  art,  in  the  exercise,  criticism  and  bibli- 
ography of  which  Mr.  Jackson  is  so  skilled  a  proflcient,  but  by  students  of  the 
history  of  journalism."— G  A.  S.  in  Illustrated  London  News. 

THE    LIFE    AND    ADVENTURES    OF    PEG 

WOFFINGTOX :  ^YITH  Pictures  of  the  Period  in  which  She 

Lived.     By  J.    Fitzgerald    3Iollot,    Author   of    "  Court    Life 

Below   Stairs,''  &c.     Second  Edition.     2  vols,  crown  8vo.     With 

Portrait.     21s. 

"  Peg  "WofBngton  makes  a  most  interesting  central  figure,  round  which  Mr. 

MoUoy  has  made  to  revolve  a  varied  and  picturesque  panorama  of  London  life  in 

the  middle  of  the  eighteenth  century.    He  sees  things  in  the  past  so  clearly,  grasps 

them  so  tenaciously,  and  reproduces  them  so  vividly,  that  they  come  to  us  without 

any  of  the  dust  and  rust  of  time."'— G.  A.  S.  in  Illustrated  London  News. 

"As  a  story  this  life  of  Peg  "Woffington  is  excellent  reading.  The  character  of 
the  lively  actress  is  fairly  illustrated  in  those  scenes  in  which  she  bears  a  part, 
whether  humorous,  sentimental,  pathetic,  or  tragic.  Mr.  MoUoy  has  filled  up  the 
pages  intervening  between  his  sketches  with  anecdotes,  and  has  succeeded  in 
presenting  a  picture  of  the  stage  world  in  the  days  of  the  second  George  which 
could  not  easily  be  surpassed.  Of  Kitty  Clive,  of  Garrick,  of  Macklin,  of  Foote  the 
witty,  and  of  Johnson  the  ponderous,  many  lively  stories  are  told." — Post. 

ON  THE  TRACK  OF  THE  CRESCENT:  Erratic 

Notes  from  the  Pir^us  to  Pesth.     Bv  Major  E.  C.  Johnson, 
M.A.I.,  F.  R.  Hist.  S.,  etc.    Vuth  Map  and  Upwards  of  50  lUus- 
trations  by  the  Author.     1  vol.  demy  8vo.     15s. 
"The  author  of  this  bright,  pleasant  volume  possesses  keen  power  of  observa- 
tion and  vivid  appreciation  of  animate  and  inanimate  beauty.     It  will  brighten 
hours  for  many  readers  who  will  only  follow  the  track  of  the  Crescent  through  its 
pages  and  its  numerous  illustrations."— J/o?7!(;;gf  Post. 

MEMOIRS   OF   A  CAMBRIDGE  CHORISTER. 

By  William  Glover.     2  vols,  crown  8vo.     21s. 

"In  these  amusing  volumes  Mr.  Glover  provides  us  with  the  means  of  spending 
a  pleasant  hour  or  two  in  his  company."— T^w. 

"  These  volumes  contain  a  miscellaneous  Ret  of  reminiscences,  comments,  and 
anecdotes,  written  in  a  light  and  jocular  style.  Mr.  Glover  is  always  cheerful 
and  never  ^idia.ctic.'"— Athenaeum. 

MEMOIRS    OF  MARSHAL   BUGEAUD,   From 

His  Private  Correspondence  and  Original  Documents,  1784 — 
1849.     By  the  Count  H.  d'Ideville.     Edited,  from  the  French, 
by  Charlotte  M.  Yonge.     2  vols,  demy  8vo.     30s. 
"  This  is  a  work  of  great  value  to  the  student  of  French  history,     A  perusal  of 
the  book  will  convince  any  reader  of  Bugeaud's  energy,  his  patriotism,  his  un- 
selfishness, and  his  philanthropy  and  humanity     He  was,  indeed,  a  general  who 
may  serve  as  a  pattern  to  all  countries,  and  his  name  deserves  to  live  long  in  the 
memory  of  his  countrymen.     His  sagacious,  far-seeing  opinions  on  military  as 
well  as  civil  matters  they  will  do  well  to  ponder  and  take  to  heart.""— Ji/ienceum. 

WITH  THE  CONNAUGHT  RANGERS  in  Quar- 
ters, Camp,  and  on  Leave.    By  General  E.  H.  Maxwell,  C.B., 
Author  of  "  Griffin,  Ahoy  !"     1  vol.  8vo.    With  Illustrations.     15s. 
""When  General  Maxwell  made  his  delut  in  that  capital  book,  'Griffin,  Ahoy!' 
we  expressed  a  hope  that  we  should  soon  meet  him  again.    This  expectation  is 
now  fulfilled,  f.nd  again  we  have  to  congratulate  the  author  on  a  distinct  success 
Scarcely  a  page  in  his  volume  but  has  its  little  anecdote  and  these  stories  have  a 
real  touch  of  humour  in  them."' — Globe. 
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MESSRS.  HURST    AND    BLACKETT^S 
NEW   WOUKS—CoiitiiiuecL 


GLIMPSES  OF  GREEK  LIFE  AND  SCENERY. 

By  Agnes  Smith,  Author  of  "  Eastern  Pilgrims,"  &c.  Demy  8vo. 
"With  Illustrations  and  Map  of  the  Author's  Route.     15s. 

"  A  truthful  picture  of  the  country  through  which  the  author  travelled.  It  is 
naturally  and  simply  told,  in  an  agreeable  and  animated  Ptylo.  Miss  Smith  dis- 
plays an  ample  acquaintance  and  sympathy  with  all  the  scenes  of  historic  interest, 
and  is  ahlo  to  tell  her  readers  a  good  deal  of  the  present  condition  and  prospects 
of  the  people  who  inhabit  the  country." — St.  Jcanes's  Gazette. 

"  Every  lover  of  Greece  must  hail  with  pleasure  each  new  book  of  travels  in 
that  country  which  tends  to  increase  the  interest  of  English  people  in  Greece,  and 
spreads  the  knowledge  that  it  is  not  only  delightful,  but  quite  safe,  to  travel  there. 
Miss  Smith's  'Glimpses '  are  lively  and  pleasant."— ^ca(/(??/.?/. 

"  These  '  Glimpses  '  are  presented  to  us  in  a  very  bright  and  sensible  fashion 
It  is  a  very  agreeable  and  instructive  book.  The  chapter  on  the  language  and 
character  of  the  modern  Greeks  ia  well  woith  reading  for  the  sound  judgment 
and  knowledge  of  the  subject  which  it  displays." — Pall  Mall  Gazette. 

LIFE  OF  MOSCHELES ;  with  Selections  from 

HIS    DIARIES   AND    CORRESPONDENCE.      By    His  Wife. 

2  vols,  large  post  8vo.     With  Portrait.     24s. 

"  This  life  of  Moscbeles  will  be  a  valuable  book  of  reference  for  the  musical  his- 
torian, for  the  contents  extend  over  a  period  of  threescore  years,  commencing  with 
1794,  and  ending  at  1870.  Moscheles  writes  fairly  of  what  is  called  the  '  Music  of  the 
Future,'  and  his  judgments  on  Herr  Wagner,  Dr.  Liszt,  Eubenstein,  Dr.  von  BUlow, 
Litolff,  &c.,  whether  as  composers  or  executants,  are  in  a  liberal  spirit.  He  re- 
cognizes cheerfully  the  talents  of  our  native  artists:  Sir  S.  Bennett,  Mr.  Mac- 
farren,  Madame  Goddard,  Mr.  J.  Barnett,  Mr.  Hullah,  Mr.  A.  Sullivan,  &c.  The 
volumes  are  full  of  amusing  anecdotes." — Athenxum. 

MONSIEUR   GUIZOT   in   Private  Life  (1787- 

1874).  By  His  Daughter,  Madame  de  Witt.  Translated  by  Mrs. 
SiftiPSON.     1  vol.  demy  8vo.     158. 

"Madame  de  Witt  has  done  justice  to  her  father's  memory  in  an  admirable  re- 
cord of  his  life.  Mrs.  Simpson's  translation  of  this  singularly  interesting  book  is 
in  accuracy  and  grace  worthy  of  the  original  and  of  the  s\x\>\QCt."— Saturday  Review. 

WORDS    OF    HOPE    AND    COMFORT     TO 

THOSE  IN  SORROW.  Dedicated  by  Permission  to  The  Queen. 
Fourth  Edition.      1  vol.  small  4to.     5s. 

"The  writer  of  the  tenderly-conceived  letters  in  this  volume  was  Mrs.  Julius 
Hare,  a  sister  of  Mr.  Maurice.  They  are  instinct  with  the  devout  submissiveness 
and  fine  sympathy  which  we  associate  with  the  name  of  Maurice ;  but  in  her  there 
is  added  a  wLnningness  of  tact,  and  sometimes,  too,  a  directness  of  language,  which 
we  hardly  find  even  in  the  brother.  The  letters  were  privately  printed  and  circu- 
lated, and  were  found  to  be  the  source  of  much  comfort,  which  they  cannot  fail 
to  afford  now  to  a  wide  circle.  A  sweetly-conceived  memorial  poem,  bearing 
the  well-known  initials,  'E.  H.  P.',  gives  a  very  faithful  outline  of  iheWlQ.'"— British 
Quarterly  Review. 

PLAIN  SPEAKING.    By  Author  of  "  John  Hahfax, 

Gentleman."     1  vol.  crown  Svo.     10s.  6d. 
"We  recommend  'Plain  Speaking'  to  all  who  like  amusing,  wholesome,  and 
instructive  reading.    The  contents  of  Mrs.  Craik's  volume  are  of  the  most  multi- 
farious kind,  but  all  the  papers  are  good  and  readable,  and  one  at  least  of  them 
of  real  importance."— <S<./a?nes'i  Gazette. 


EDNA    LYALUS    NOVELS, 

EACH  IN  ONE  VOLU.ME  CROWN  8vo,  6s. 


D  o  isr  o"VA.isr 

A  MODERN  ENGLISHMAN. 


"This  is  a  very  admirable  work.  The  reader  is  from  the  first  carried  away  by 
the  gallant  unconventionality  of  its  author.  'Donovan '  is  a  very  excellent  novel ; 
but  it  is  something  more  and  better.  It  should  do  as  much  good  as  the  best 
sermon  ever  written  or  delivered  extempore.  The  story  Ls  told  with  a  grand  sim- 
plicity, an  unconscious  poetry  of  eloquence  which  stirs  the  very  depths  of  the 
heart.  One  of  the  main  excellencies  of  this  novel  is  the  delicacy  of  touch  with 
which  the  author  shows  her  most  delightful  characters  to  be  after  all  human 
beings,  and  not  angels  before  their  time.'"— Standard. 

"  'Donovan '  is  told  with  the  power  of  truth,  experience,  and  moral  insight.  The 
tone  of  the  novel  is  excellent  and  very  high." — Daily  News. 

"Since  Dickens"  'Little  Dombey,'  no  more  pathetic  picture  has  been  drawn 
than  this  of  Dot  Farrant;  it  is  infinitely  touching."— J/wwwgr  Post. 

"  '  Donovan '  is  a  good  story  of  its  kind.  Donovans  character  is  developed 
with  patience,  and  the  reader  will  find  in  him  a  good  deal  to  like." — Aihenceum. 

"  The  author  has  an  unusual  capacity  for  seeing  both  sides  of  a  question  upon 
which  her  own  mind  is  entirely  made  up.  There  is  a  great  deal  of  thought  in  this 
book." — Spectator. 

"  '  Donovan '  is  distinguished  by  marked  ability  in  the  portraiture  of  exceptional 
forms  of  character.    The  hero  himself  is  a  finished  study."— Globe. 

"  '  Donovan  '  is  distinctly  a  novel  with  a  high  aim,  successfully  attained.  The 
character-drawing  is  vigorous  and  truthful"— PaW  Mall  Gazette. 


AVE    TIT^O. 


"  This  book  is  well-written  and  full  of  interest.  The  story  abounds  with  a  good 
many  light  touches,  and  is  certainly  far  from  lacking  in  incident."— Tmes. 

'""We  Two'  contains  many  very  exciting  passages  and  a  great  deal  of  infor- 
mation.   Miss  Lyall  is  a  capable  writer  and  a  clear-headed  thinker." — Athensemn. 

"  We  recommend  all  novel-readers  to  read  this  novel,  with  the  care  which  such 
a  strong,  uncommon,  and  thoughtful  book  demands  and  deserves.''— Spectator. 

"  A  work  of  deep  thought  and  much  power.  Serious  as  it  is.  it  is  now  aad  then 
brightened  by  rays  of  genuine  humour.  Altogether  this  story  is  more  and  better 
than  a  novel" — Morning  Post. 

"  There  is  artistic  realism  both  in  the  conception  and  the  delineation  of  the  per- 
souagea;  the  action  and  interest  are  unflaggingly  sustained  from  first  to  last,  and 
the  book  is  pervaded  by  an  atmosphere  of  elevated,  earnest  thought."— Scotsman. 

"  There  are  delightful  touches  of  humour  in  this  book ;  there  is  true  pathos,  and 
there  is  undoubted  power.  We  can  heartily  commend  it  to  our  readers"  perusal." 
—Church  Bells. 

"A  pathetic  and  o'ertrue  picture  of  that  which  bigotry  and  persecution  can  pro- 
duce. The  case  is  stated  in  this  remarkable  book  with  wonderful  ability." — 
Christian  World. 


LONDON  :  HUEST  AND  BLACIvETT,  PUBLISHERS. 


EDNA    LYALL'S    NOVELS, 


IN  ONE  VOLUME  OEOWN  8vo,  6s. 

IN  THE  G^OLDElSr  DAYS. 


"MissLyall  has  given  us  a  vigorous  study  of  such  life  and  character  as  are 
really  worth  reading  about  The  central  flgure  of  her  story  is  Algernon  Sydney; 
and  this  flgure  she  invests  with  a  singular  diguity  and  power.  He  always  appears 
•with  effect,  but  no  liberties  are  taken  with  the  facts  of  his  life  The  plot  is 
adapted  with  great  felicity  to  them.  His  part  in  it,  absolutely  consistent  as  it  is 
with  historical  truth,  gives  it  reality  as  well  as  dignity.  Some  of  the  scenes  are 
remarkably  vivid.  The  escape  is  an  admirable  narrative,  which  almost  makes 
one  hold  one's  breath  as  one  res^ds."— Spectator. 

"  'In  the  Golden  Days  '  is  an  excellent  novel  of  a  kind  we  are  always  particu- 
larly glad  to  recommend.  It  has  a  good  foundation  of  plot  and  incident,  a 
thoroughly  noble  and  wholesome  motive,  a  hero  who  really  acts  and  suffers 
heroically,  and  two  very  nice  heroines.  The  historical  background  is  very  care- 
fully indicated,  but  is  never  allowed  to  become  more  than  background."— 
Guardian. 

•'In  this  novel  the  narrative  is  interesting,  the  characters  are  all  well-drawn, 
the  reproduction  of  antique  manners  and  thoughts  is  frequently  happy,  and  the 
gradual  maturing  of  the  hero's  mind  is  successfully  described." — Athenceu/n. 

"  A  clever  and  interesting  story,  which  will  be  read  with  more  than  ordinary 
interest  by  those  who  enjoy  a  good,  stirring,  highly  coloured  romance."— /S<. 
James's  Gazette. 

"  '  In  the  Golden  Days '  is  a  clever  book.  The  author  has  acquitted  herself  well 
of  her  task." — Morning  Post. 

■■As  apiece  of  earnest,  thoughtful  literary  work  'In  the  Golden  Days'  stands 
far  above  the  multitude  of  novels  of  the  day.  Joyce  is  a  beautiful  character ; 
Mary  Denham  not  sweeter  but  almost  more  beautiful  There  is  dramatic  power 
and  pathos  in  the  t-jAe."—Scotsman. 

"  In  one  word  we  can  recommend  this  novel  as  at  once  instructive  and  enter- 
taining. It  proves  extensive  study  of  the  human  heart  as  well  as  of  history."— 
British  Quarterly  Review. 

"  Were  it  only  for  the  deeply  intsresting  study  of  the  life  and  character  of 
Algernon  Sydney,  the  book  is  well  worth  reading."— CV<m/'c/<  Bells. 

"  A  very  charming  book.  Joyce  is  an  exquisite  creation,  and  Hugo  Wharncliffe, 
her  lover,  makes  a  fine  hero.  It  seems  a  novel  with  a  high  purpose  and  a  noble 
meaning.    Yet  it  is  never  duW— Pall  Mall  Gazette. 

'  In  this  novel  the  interest  is  well  sustained  throughout,  and  the  characters  are 
well-drawn."— Qween. 

"  This  story  is  interesting  and  possesses  the  strength  of  thorough  earnestness." 
—Graphic. 

"It  is  impossible  to  read  this  rare  and  powerful  story  without  emotion. 
Pathetically  beautiful  as  the  incidents  of  the  tale  are,  in  all  the  charm  of  artistic 
setting  and  literary  power,  the  main  interest  lies  in  the  conflict  of  principle  with 
temptation,  and  in  the  wonderfully  tender,  yet  grand  ideal  of  manhood."— Z-^Yerary 
World. 

"  The  author  of  two  remarkable  novels  gives  us  a  third,  in  which  she  breaks 
entirely  new  ground,  with  an  equally  vigorous  stroke.  The  story  is  good,  the 
style  vigorous,  pure  and  attractive.  Evidence  of  extensive  reading,  assimilated 
by  a  sound  judgment  and  a  refined  taste,  is  to  be  found  in  this  work;  but  no 
pedantry  and  no  dulness'"— r/ie  Lady. 

'  As  a  narrative  of  human  love  and  human  suffering,  this  novel  is  one  to  give 
unusual  pleasure  There  are  many  historical  characters  fresh  and  vigorously 
drawn,  including  John  Evelyn,  the  little  Duchess  of  Grafton.  Sir  William  and 
3Iarv  Denham,  Betterton  the  actor,  and  Francis  Bampfield.  The  book  is  deeply 
interesting  for  its  tender  and  touching  recital  of  the  love  story  and  misfortunes  of 
Hugo  and  Joyce  Wharncliffe."'— ulcacZe/ny. 
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MADAME     DE    PEESNEL.      By    E.     Frances 

PoTNTER,  Author  of  "  My  Little  Ladj^,"  &c.    Second  Edition.    2  vols. 

"A  charming  story,  full  of  originality.  The  dialogue  is  full  of  life,  and  the 
characters  are  strongly  and  concisely  drawn." — Saturday  Review. 

"A  novel  of  considerable  quiet  charm,  containing  much  natural  dialogue. 
There  is  relined  portraiture  and  graceful  description  in  the  book." — Athen-xum. 

ENTANGLED.    By  Miss  Fairfax  Byrrne,  Author 

of  ''  A  Fair  Country  Maid."     3  vols. 
"  '  Entangled  '  is  a  story  of  real  genius.     Miss  Byrrne  shows  her  full  powers  in 
her  marvellously  vivid  and  impressive  treatment  of  strong  or  delicate  situations. 
The  wiiter  holds  us  as  the  ancient  mariner  held  his  listener,  and  for  the  time  we 
live  only  in  the  lives  which  are  acting  or  agonising  before  us. " — Academy. 

ALTHOUGH    HE    WAS    A    LORD.      By    Mrs. 

FoRREbTER,  Author  of  "  Viva,"  "  Mignon,"  &c.     Second  Edition, 
3  vols. 
"  Mrs.  Forrester  is  a  lively  story-teller.    Her  book  is  not  wanting  in  contrasts 
of  light  and  shade,  nor  is  it  difficult  to  detect  evidence  of  considerable  vigour 
and  imagination." — Athenceum. 

"Mrs.  Forrester  is  a  very  entertaining  writer,  and  there  is  really  not  a  dull 
page  in  the  whole  of  these  volumes." — Academy. 

BETWIXT  MY  LOVE  AND  ME.    By  the  Author 

OF  "  A  Golden  Bar,"  "  Christina  North,"  &c.     2  vols. 
"This  is  emphatically  a  pleasant  book.    Charming  little  bits  of  description 
abound,  and  it  is   evidently  a  ti'ained  artist  who  draws  the  life-like  character- 
portraits  of  a  group,  every  individual  of  which  is  worth  studying." — Literary  World. 

LAZAKUS  IN  LONDON.    By  F.  W.  Robinson, 

Author  of  "  Grandmother's  Money,"  &c.     3  vols. 
"The  title   'Lazarus  in  London'  does  credit  to  its  inventor.     The  story  is 
written  in  a  forcible  style,  and  the  murder  upon  which  the  plot  depends  is  not 
only  contrived  with  skill,  but  treated  in  a  manner  which  is  strikingly  original." — 
Athenceum. 

LESTER'S    SECRET.      By    Mary    Cecil    Hay, 

Author  of  "  Old  Myddelton's  Money,"  &c.  Second  Edition.  3  vols, 
"  There  is  a  good  deal  in  this  novel  that  has  a  certain  fascination.    On  the  whole, 

Miss  Hay  has  made  the  public  her  debtors  for  a  well-sustained  story." — Athenoeum. 
"  This  interesting  story  is  likely  to  he  popular  among  all  who  like  gentimental 

mystery  just  flavoured  with  crime.'" — Graphic. 

LOVE  AND  MIRAGE.     By  M.  Bf.tham-Edwards, 

Author  of  "  Kitty,"  "  Bridget,"  &c.     2  vols. 
"  A  singularly  refined  and  beautiful  story,  in  which  we  know  not  whether  to 
admire  most  the  fair  landscape,  rich  in  ideal  and  real  loveliness,  or  the  simple 
figures  moving  before  it." — Spectator. 

IN  THE   GOLDEN  DAYS.      By   Edna    Lyall, 

Author  of  "We  Two,"  "Donovan,"  &c.     Second  Edition.     3  vols. 
"  This  is  an  excellent  novel,  of  a  kind  we  are  always  particularly  glad  to  recom- 
mend.    It  has  a  good  foundation  of  plot  and  incident,  and  a  thoroughly  noble  and 
wholesome  motive,  a  hero  who  really  acts  and  suffers  heroically,  two  very  nice 
heroines,  and  a  good  number  of  well-drawn  characters." — Guardian. 

THE   SINS   OF    THE    FATHERS.      By   Henry 

Cresswell,  Author  of  "  A  Modern  Greek  Heroine,"  &c.     3  vols. 
"  A  novel  very  much  above  the  average.    Its  strength  lies  in  its  originality." — 
Academy. 
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THRO'  LOVE  AND  WAR.    By  Violet  Fane,  Au- 

thor  of  "  Sophy :   or  the  Adventures  of  a  Savage,"  &c.     3  vols. 

FAIR  KATHERINE.    By  Darley  Dale.     3  vols. 

(/n  November.) 

THE  BEAUTY  OF  THE  WORLD.    A  Story  of 

THIS   Generation.     By   A.   J.    Duffield,   Author  of    "  Needless 
Misery,''  iVc.     3  vols. 

A  FAIRE  DAMZELL.    By  Esme  Stuart.    3  vols. 

'•  For  she  was  faire,  as  faire  mote  ever  boe." — Spenser's  Fairie  Qiteene. 

"In  'A  Faire  Damzell,"  the  interest  is  steadily  maintained,  and  the  progress  of 
the  plot  gives  rise  to  some  stroug  situations  in  the  third  volume." — Athenceuin. 

'"A  Faire  Damzell'  is  really  a  pleasant  novel  which  can  be  read  for  enjoyment 
alone,  without  any  pressure  of  the  goad  of  duty." — Academy. 

DOROTHY  DRAKE.    By  Frederick  H.  Moore. 

2  vols. 

"Mr.  Moore  is  an  original  and  painstaking  artist.  His  sketches  are  drawn 
from  the  life,  and  he  has  an  undoubted  gift  of  wholesome  and  not  unkindly 
satire." — Academy. 

"  There  is  much  faithful  description  and  quiet  humour  in  Mr.  Moore's  novel.  A 
good  and  well-constructed  plot  ia  successfully  worked  out  in  these  two  well- 
written  volumes." — Post. 

"  Mr.  Moore  has  painted  in  '  Dorothy  Drake '  an  admirable  picture  of  the  life 
and  society  of  a  little  provincial  town." — Globe. 

THE    VERGE    OF    NIGHT.     By  Percy  Greg, 

Author  of  "Ivy:  Cousm  and  Bride,"  &c.     3  vols. 

"  This  novel,  which  abounds  in  incidents  more  or  less  startling,  is  one  of  re- 
markable power,  pathos,  and  well-managed  passion." — Figaro. 

"Mr.  Percy  Greg  has  so  intermingled  the  political  and  the  domestic  action  in 
his  clever  novel  that  they  make  a  unity  which  enables  the  reader  to  follow  the 
development  of  character  and  events  with  untiring  interest."— /Scoisrnart. 

"  There  are  a  number  of  political  portraits  which  are  decidedly  clever." — 
— Athenceum. 

THE    LAW  FORBIDS.     By    Katharine    Kl\g, 

Author  of  "  The  Queen  of  the  Regiment,"  "Off  the  Roll,"  &c.  3  vols. 

"There  is  much  interest  in  Miss  King's  new  story." — Athenceum. 

"  There  are  several  effective  incidents,  and  there  is  much  admirable  character- 
sketching  in  'The  Law  Forbids.' " — Academy. 

"  We  find  in  'The  Law  Forbids'  that  wholesome,  breezy  freshness  which 
forms  the  atmosphere  of  Miss  King's  preceding  stories.  There  are  some  excellent 
sketches  of  life  and  character."— >Si3eciator. 

WHAT'S   HIS   OFFENCE?    By  the  Author  of 

"The  Two  Miss  Flemings,"  "  Flower  o'  the  Broom,"  &c.     3  vols. 
"  A  good  story.    It  has  an  interesting  plot,  and  is  by  no  means  deficient  in  such 
vital  respects  as  impulse  and  sympathy.    The  excitement  never  flags  from  begin- 
ning to  end.— Daily  Telegraph. 

SNOW  IN  HARVEST.    By  Ida  Ashworth  Taylor, 

x\u':hor  of  "  Venus'  Doves,"  &c.     3  vols. 

"A  clever  and  amusing  story. "—Athenceum. 

"A  graceful  and  well-written  story.  It  is  a  distinct  improvement  upon  '  Venus' 
Doves.'  There  is  more  variety  of  character,- and  Miss  Taylor's  grasp  of  it  is 
firmer,  while  her  analysis  of  moods  is  closer  and  better  sustAined."— Academy. 
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